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Finger Prints. are the only positive method of identification. 
Thousands of experts are now needed in this big new field. 


Modern ingenuity has supplied the thief with a 
thousand and one effectual ways to conceal his 
identity. seards and wigs may alter his appearance 
so that he may be totally unrecognizable. <A _ cer- 
tain parafline preparation injected under the skin of 
his face may cause his features to assume an en- 
tirely different aspect. A combinaticn of collodion 
and iodine may be applied to simulate a scar or 
birthmark which may alter the general appearance 
of the face—in fact, a clever 
crook can change anything ex- 
cept his finger prints. 

Finger prints constitute the 
one sure means of identification. 
The tiny ridges at the ends of 
the finger never change. They 
may be temporarily obliterated 
through injury or accident, but they will grow again 
in the exact original form. The finger print is 
entirely distinctive—no two are alike. There is no 
chance for mistaken identity—the finger print fur- 
nishes positive proof; it never fails. 


’ 
Why Don’t You 
Get Into this Fascinating Game 
Thousands of men are needed in the big new 
science of finger print work. Within the last two 
years the field has grown with astonishing rapidity. 
Wherever and whenever it is necessary to establish 
personal identity, Finger Print Experts are needed. 
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UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 9834 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me without obligation on my part 
your free Book on Finger Prints and details of 
your free Secret Service Course offer. 
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Be a Finger Print 
Detective 





Governments, large manufacturing concerns and 
the police departments everywhere are constantly 
requiring new men in this fascinating work. The 
work holds untold opportunity and the pay is big. 
Why don’t you get into this fascinating game? 


Learn this Fascinating Work 
° . 

at Home in Spare Time 

You can master this interesting profession at home 
in your spare time. We will 
teach you the secrets of this big 
game for a nominal sum—less 
than cigar money. No man need 
tie himself down to the grinding 
monotony of routine work while 
such opportunity lies before him. 
You don’t have to have a_ so- 
called “higher education” to be a big man in finger 
print work. All you need is common sense plus the 
knowledge we can give you. The course is com- 
piled by men who are Finger Print Experts them- 
selves—men who have the advantage and background 
of personal experience. Their knowledge combined 
with your ambition spells success for you. 


Free Course in Secret Service 

Write for our free book on Finger Prints which 
we will be glad to send you without cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. It contains a complete descrip- 
tion of this fascinating profession and details of the 
work done by finger print experts. Find out about 
the big opportunities which are now within your 
reach, and our great offer of a Free Course in Secret 
Service Intelligence for a limited time only. Those 
who act quickly may secure the two courses for the 
price of one. Don’t delay until this offer is with- 
drawn. It may never appear again—so act quickly. 
Mail the coupon or a postal to-day! 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 9834 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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# Arthur Mallory 


Author of ‘‘The Ghost in the Cupola,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
PROPHETIC HAPPENINGS. 


R down the valley, I heard 
the whistle of the ten-tifteen, 
and caught up my hat. At 
this hour the solid citizens of 
Black Valley congregated in the post 
office; and there, while Peggy Ransom 
distributed the mail, weighty questions 
were discussed. Except from sheer 
necessity I never missed that conclave. 

Jerry Lapham was hitching his team 
in front of the office; a lean, stooped 
countryman, lame of one leg. 

“Morning, Jerry,” I called. “Taking 
the day off?” For Jerry was a farmer 
of the old school, whose working day 
ran from dawn to full dark; one rarely 
saw him in the village at this time. 

“H’ are y’, doc? Nope, gotta get 
right back. But they’s a funny thing 
hap Pe 





We entered the office side by side; 


and the visible tension of the crowded 
room cut his drawled words short. A 
clamor of voices greeted us, as half a 
dozen strove to be first with momentous 
news. 

“Lo, doc! Whaddaya think? Say, 
Jerry, you heerd about Th’ Folly?” 

Then old Deacon Smith’s shrill fal- 
setto rose above the other voices. 
“They’s a feller bought Apperson’s 
Folly!’ He ran on, his high tones an 
obbligato which dominated a dozen in- 
terjections. “A feller named Brigham, 
fom Monroe County. Ye-ah, He's 
gointa fix ’er up, Shattuck says, an’ 
live there!” 

“A. O. Brigham,” supplemented 
Verne Bookmiller. ‘Th’ one they call 
‘Apple Orchard’ Brigham, y’ know; 
owns all them big fruit farms out 
Rochester way.” 

“Humph!” said I. “Bought The 
Folly, has he? Must have cheerful 
tastes !” 
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There was an instant’s hush; folk 
leeked at one another oddly. ‘The sin- 
ister history of the old, half-finished 
heuse called “Apperson’s Folly” was 
fresh in’ the minds of all of us. 

Then, “He’s comin’ in th’ mornin’ t’ 
look th’ place over, Shattuck says, an’ 
start fixin’ ’er up right off!” informed 
Deacon Smith. 

' “T’d kinda like t’ see ’im,” drawled 
Verne Bookmiller. “Mebbe him an’ me 
c’d fix up a deal.” 

Verne was a carpenter and builder ; 
but his suggestion proveked laughter. 

“Shucks, Verne!” It was Phil Riley. 
“This ain’t no gambrel-reof barn. Like 
as not he'll fetch some archieteck f’om 
Rochester ’r some’r’s.” 

Then Peggy opened the window, and 
we all filed past for our mail. The 
gathering broke up, still discussing this 
momentous news; and I went out with 
Lapham and Bookmiller. 

In front of the post office we stopped, 
as by common consent, and looked up 
to where the raw, ugly bulk of Apper- 
son’s Folly perched on its hill, staring 
stonily at nothing from empty window 
holes. It was hot beneath the mid- 
summer sun, but I shivered a little. 
The Folly seemed to exude its own at- 
mosphere—a clammy, chill atmosphere, 
to thicken one’s blood. 

“The abomination of desolation,” 
quoted Deacon Smith, behind me; and 
inwardly I agreed. 

“Huh!” drawled Verne. “’F I was 
this here Apple Orchard Brigham, an’ 
was fool enough to live in Th’ Folly at 
all, I bet I’d have that there cupola 
tore down!” 

We all nodded solemnly, staring up 
at that six-sided cupola, like an open 
belfry, graceless as the top of a rail- 
road caboose. It held sinister memo- 
ries, that ugly turret. From it old Joel 


Apperson, builder of The Folly, had 
plunged to his death forty years back, 
and from it George Trank had followed 
him six months ago. And it had hurled 
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Peter Cummings, George’s murderer, 
to his death this very spring. As for 
forty years, folks still held that the 
place was haunted; and none of us 
would have ventured a flat denial. If 
suicide and murder—if hate and all bad 
passions—form the ground ghosts walk 
on, then that cupola must surely be ~ 
haunted. 

“No good luck’ll ceme of folks try- 
ing to live, there,” asserted Deacon 
Smith; and not even Jerry Lapham, the 
skeptic, contradicted him. 

“This man must be a bigger fool than 
old Joel Apperson,” said I. “Anybody 
know what he paid for that ruin?” 

“Five thousand dollars,” said the 
deacon. ‘Anyways, that’s what Shat- 
tuck says.” Shattuck was Black Val- 
ley’s lawyer, notary public, justice of 
the peace, and real-estate and insurance 
agent ; away to-day at the county court 
sitting. 

“Five thousand!” groaned Jerry 
Lapham, who loved money. “W’y, he 
c’d of bought th’ town f’r that!” 

Not quite; but the best house in the 
village had just been sold for forty- 
five hundred. 

“Huh!” said Verne. “We ain’t got 
to change th’ name. Apperson ’r 
Brigham, Th’ Folly’s still Th’ Folly.” 

Then the wheeled, as heavy footsteps 
approached us from the direction of 
the depot. A stranger was coming 
toward us; a tall man, lean and broad- 
shouldered, with a dour, coffin-shaped 
face. 

“Must be him now,” whispered 
Verne. “Prob’ly stopped to the depot 
to ask his way.” 

I looked again at the newcomer. He 
was all in black, and his bearing was 
assured; but his big hands were 
gnarled, and he walked with the high, 
shambling tread of one who has long 
followed the plow. I doubted that this 
could be our millionaire. 

But Verne Bookmiller stepped for- 
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ward. “Say, mister—is your name 
Brigham?” 

The stranger stopped. His long up- 
per lip drew down; his blue eyes, which 
had been fixed on the far horizon, drew 
slowly down to -his questioner’s face. 
And at last he spoke hesitantly, as 
though he were unused to words. 

“Brigham? I dunnot know the man. 
My name is Muir—D. Muir.” 

Then, as deliberately as he had 
halted, the man moved on at a loose, 
shambling stride. His big hands hung 
idle at his sides; his deep-set eyes 
brooded upon the distance. 

“Mewer, huh! D. Mewer. Talks 
like a furriner, don’t he?” commented 
Verne. 

Indeed the stranger’s slow words had 
held a faint burr quite different from 
the high-pitched, nasal draw] Of our 
country. 

“He may be Scotch,” I began; but 
Jerry Lapham had caught my arm. 

“That’s him,” he declared. “That’s 
th’ feller I come down t’ find out about. 
He’s been pirougin’ about Th’ Lost Na- 
tion two-three times here lately. Musta 
walked over f’om Belleville, an’——” 

But the raucous wail of a motor horn 
cut him short. At the sound we all 
turned. 

A huge imported limousine had crept 
up behind us, and now stood still, its, 
motor purring almost noiselessly. A 
liveried chauffeur sat behind its wheel, 
eying us superciliously. From the open 
window behind him an old man thrust 
out a gaunt, bilious face. 

“Where can I find Mr. Shattuck?” 
he demanded querulously. 


CHAPTER II. 
APPLE ORCHARD BRIGHAM 


FoR an instant we all stared in 

silence. The liveried chauffeur, 
the big, perfectly appointed car, the ex- 
pensive-looking Panama outthrust from 
its window, and most of all the face be- 
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neath; sharp, domineering, bisected by 
a close-clipped white mustache above ‘a 
lipless mouth—all this assured us that 
here, without question, was our authen- 
tic millionaire. 

The man in the limousine scowled. 
His yellow face set into arrogant, ugly 
lines. 

“Where’s Shattuck, confound him!” 

By virtue of seniority, it was Deacon 
Smith who stepped forward to answer. 
“Bill’s over to Homer Center to th’ 
county court, mister. Is they anything 
I c’d do?” 

“Gr-r-r!” remarked the stranger un- 
amiably and muttered something about 
“rube lawyers without sense.” Then 
he pointed up to where The Folly 
perched on its hill. “That’s the old 
Apperson place.” 

It was a statement, not a question; 
but the deacon said affably: “Uh-huh.” 

“Saw it from the train,” said our 
visitor curtly. “Liked it. Bought it. 
Name’s Brigham. “How’d you get a 
car up there, huh?” 

“We-ell,” replied the deacon reflec- 
tively, ““we mostly don’t.” 

“There’s a drive, isn’t there?” 

“W’y, no—not rightly. Old Joel 
never got “er fixed much.” 

“Will my car go up it?” 

“W’y, yes,” replied the deacon, his 
draw! growing every moment more 
nasal and deliberate. This stranger’s 
abrupt rudeness ruffled the old gentle- 
man’s dignity. “W’y, yes, mister; that 
is, if that there automobeel 0’ yours is 
a good tree climber.” 

“Well, what'll I do, confound it? 
What’ll I do?” 

Deacon Smith tugged at his square 
gray beard. “W’y,” he answered 
mildly, “’s fur’s I’m concerned, you 
e’n go plumb back to Rochester.” 

The corners of the stranger’s thin 
mouth drew down ominously; his 
muddy eyes bulged. He seemed on the 
verge of an apoplexy. Then I saw a 
small, gloved hand come out to touch 
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his shoulder, drawing him back. A soft 
voice interposed : 

“Let me, Arnold!” 

I had thought the old man was alone; 
but now, as he withdrew his head from 
the car’s window, a woman looked out 
at us. She was young and strikingly 
pretty. 

“Please tell us the best way to get up 
to the old house, gentlemen ?” 

The deacon softened at once. He 
did not remove his brown straw hat; 
that is not done in our country; but 
he pushed it far back from his high, 
bald brow. 

“W’y, ma’am, I expect you’ll have t’ 
drive quite a piece. Go on up to th’ 
corner there, an’ turn to th’ left onto 
the Savage Road.” The silent chauf- 
feur leaned forward and was all atten- 
tion. “ ’Bout a mile, mile an’ a half 
out, you come to a dirt road on th’ 
right-hand side, kinda quarterin’ back 
along th’-hill. That’ll be th’ old Ridge 
Road, an’ it takes right along th’ Ap- 
person line fence. They’s a gate in it, 
an’ a drive up to Th’ Folly.” 

The lady looked puzzled. 
to what?” 

“W’y, to Th’ Folly, ma’am. Apper- 
son’s Folly—that old house you was 
askin’ for.” 

“Apperson’s Folly!” she repeated 
with a little, bubbling laugh. “What a 
lovely name!” 

“Gr-r-r!” said her companion. 
“Hear that, James? Drive on!” 

And the huge car rolled away, leav- 
ing us staring after it. Presently 
Bookmiller spoke. 

“Reel polite-spoken man, ain’t he? 
You s’pose that’s his daughter, ’r 
what ?” 

“Wife, more likely,” said Jerry Lap- 
didn’t 





“A drive 


ham. “Called him ‘Arnold,’ 
she?” 
“Wife! Girl ain’t more’n twenty- 


five, an’ him sixty if he’s a day, an’ a 
face like a platter of cold pork vittles.” 
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I shrugged. “He’s worth two million 
dollars,” I pointed out. 

“Huh!” said Jerry. “I can’t waste 
good hayin’ weather t’ gam about mil- 
lionaires. I come down ¢t’ find out 
about that long-legged feller ’at’s been 
pirougin’ round The Nation. Anybody 
seen him before? There he goes, 
now!” 

He pointed up toward The Folly. 
The man who called himself D. Muir 
was just breasting the last steep terrace 
of West Hill, climbing straight up the 
almost perpendicular pitch like one ac- 
customed to surmounting difficulties in- 
stead of avoiding them. 

“I’m goin’ after him,” declared 
Jerry. “Goin’ ta ask ’im straight out 
what he wants round here!” 

Despite his solitary habit Jerry Lap- 
ham was a man eaten up with curiosity. 
He had walked to town as usual; across 
lots, his house was no more than half 
a mile from us, while by the road it 
was nearer two. So now he set out 
forthwith upon the stranger’s track. 

Deacon Smith went about his_affairs, 
but Verne Bookmiller and I stood for a 
while looking up at the old house. I 
felt oddly uneasy. It was not right or 
natural that The Folly should be in- 
habited, save by grim memories. 
Ghosts, perhaps, might live there; but 
living folk, and especially such as that 
pretty girl-wife—no! I could see no 
good for her in a sojourn at the old 
Apperson place. 

Verne said something, but I did not 
hear what. The ugly old house op- 
pressed me. I fancied that it crouched 
a little, there on its lonely hilltop, and 
stared banefully down from its un- 
glazed cupola as though threatening any 
invader of its desolation. 

The stranger, Muir, had reached its 
level; he stood for a moment on the 
ridge, his spare, angular figure etched 
against the sky, then stepped past the 
corner of The Folly and disappeared. 
Jerry Lapham, stooped and wiry, plod- 
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ded up the last pitch, reached its top 
and disappeared in his turn. They, 
seemed pursued and pursuer; I shiv- 
ered a little. 

Then Brigham’s huge limousine 
slipped into view from the south and 
came to a stop beside the ruinous old 
house. From it two small figures de- 
scended; one feebly enough, the other 
lithely, moving with an odd, half-danc- 
ing gracefulness; even at this distance 
one saw her youth, 

“Be you deef, doc?” inquited Verne, 
beside me. “I said I’m goin’ up an’ see 
if old Apple Orchard wants a good car- 


penter.” 

I started. “Oh, yes! A good car- 
penter. You know where there is 
one?” ae 


Verne grinned wryly. “We-ell, I c’n 
drive nails, anyways.” And he also 
moved toward The Folly. 

Left quite alone, I remained watch- 
ing the, hilltop and the two small figures 
still visible thereon. The girl circled the 
old house, passing from the bright July 
sun into its northern shadow. There I 
fancied that she drooped a little; that 
she walked wearily, as though The 
Folly had already cast its spell upon 
her. 

But Apple Orchard Brigham went 
right to the open front door and en- 
tered. Apperson’s Folly engulfed him; 
and I had a queer fancy that it would 
never let him go. 


CHAPTER III. 
A MEETING. 


GHAKING my head I went home, got 

out the flivver, and started upon 
my rounds moodily enough. I am not 
usually imaginative ; but to-day all sorts 
of unpleasant fantasies obsessed me. I 
did not believe that this Brigham was 
a desirable citizen for Black Valley; the 
very look of him annoyed me. More- 


over, I had had enough, and too much, 
of Apperson’s Folly. 


With “all the 


world before him where to choose, why 
should a rich man select this rookery 
for a home? 

I had calls to make over on White 
Creek, and it was late afternoon before 
I topped Cranberry Hill on my way 
home. My first look was westward 
across the valley toward Apperson’s 
Folly, alone on its hilltop, etched 
blackly against the evening sun. Seen 
thus, the place was doubly sinister; a 
monstrous abortion of a house, whose 
skeleton tower made it seem the carica- 
ture of a church. It was a church of 
Satan, then, I thought somberly, and 
pictured an invisible bell hung in that 
ugly cupola, tolling at midnight for the 
Witches’ Sabbath. 

Tiny enough, at this distance, the big 
motor car still stood beside it. I won- 
dered what Brigham had found in that 
desuetude to hold his interest so long. 

As my car swung into the foot of 
Main Street, I saw Verne Bookmiller 
sitting on the hotel stoop, and pulled up 
beside him. 

“Did you see old Brigham?” I called. 
“He seems to be making a long stay.” 

“Yeah. Had their lunch with ’em. 
Expect they thought Jennie Putnam’s 
cookin’ wa’n’t good enough. I been up 
there; yeah. Old Apple Orchard says 
he’s goin’ ta fetch on a builder f’om 
Rochester, but mebbe I c’n get a job 
under him. Dreadful high-headed fel- 
ler, Brigham is; but th’ girl seems kinda 
folksy.” 

“Ts she his wife?” I asked curiously. 

“Uh-huh. Kinda too bad, ain’t it? I 
expect she has it pretty hard, too. Old 
man’s kinda pernickety, seemed t’ me.” 

“How did you happen to have a talk 
with Mrs. Brigham?” I asked. 

“W’y, after while old Apple Orchard 
started out t’ walk off Lost Nation 
ways. Said somethin’ about ‘natural 
hazards’—I s’pose he’s interested in in- 
surance, mebbe. An’ me an’ his wife 
got talkin’ some.. Seems she ‘usedta 
teach school over to Ithaca, oncet.”’ 
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He rose, stretching, and descended 
the hotel steps. “Gotta go feed them 
hens,” he announced. 

I looked up toward The Folly. Two 
small figures emerged from its shadow 
and moved over to the waiting limou- 
sine. 

“They’re leaving now,” said I, and 
lowered my gaze at the sound of 
wheels. 

Jerry Lapham drove into sight at the 
upper end of Main Street, humped 
spinelessly upon the seat of an ancient 
buckboard. 

“Hullo, Jerry,” I called, as he came 


nearer. “Coming to town twice in one - 


day! What’s this mean?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Jerry, glancing over 
his shoulder at the low-hanging sun. 
“Didn’t get in half a day scarcely. I’m 
lookin’ f’r Hugh on th’ five-twenty.” 

“Good!” I was fond of the boy. 
“How long can he stay, Jerry?” 

“W’y, until Sattidy, I expect. He’s 
pitchin’ to-day, so he hadn’t ought to 
have td work again t’morrow.” 

This Hugh Lapham was Jerry’s 
nephew and the pride of his heart. 
Jerry had loved the boy’s mother, folk 
whispered, and for her sake had stayed 
single all these years. However that 
might be, when Ezra Lapham and his 
wife had died, almost together, it was 
the morose, solitary Jerry who took 
charge of their only son and paid the 
boy’s way through school and college. 
After playing baseball for four years 


‘on the college team, Hugh had grad- 


uated into professional ball instead of 
engineering. Now he was a big-league 
pitcher, known to millions of fans as 
“Bean-ball” Lapham because of an un- 
usual aptitude in throwing them high, 
fast, and over the inside corner. I 
think Jerry was quite content with the 
boy’s vocation, as was most of Black 
Valley ; for his glory was reflected upon 


us. 
Jerry tightened his lines. “Gettin’ on 
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t’'ward train time. Giddap, Bill— 
whoa!” 

The millionaire’s big limousine had 
driven silently up, and now swung in 
to the curb just ahead of Lapham’s 
horse. 

“Where you drivin’, you dumb fool ?” 
inquired Jerry acidly. 

The hard-faced chauffeur did not 
even turn his head. But old Mr. 
Brigham leaned out of the window and 
beckoned to Verne Bookmiller. 

“Who owns the land back of my 
house? The cultivated land—a corn- 
field ?” 

“Jerry Lapham. His’n runs right up 
to your line fence, mister.” 

“Jerry Lapham. Where is he? 
Where can I find him?” 

“Right behind you,” said Verne, 
pointing. 

The old man turned, crooking an 
autocratic finger. But Jerry shook his 
head. 

“Ain’t got time now. Back, Bill! 
Giddap, haw! Gotta meet that train.” 

Phil Riley, who drives the bus, had 
emerged from the hotel to stare at these 
rich strangers. Now he put in a word. 

“You got lots o’ time, Jerry; five- 
twenty’s a half hour late. Might’s well 
see what he wants.” 

“Oh,” said Jerry. “Shucks! An’ I 
figgered on drawin’ a couple o’ jags o’ 
that timothy before milkin’, Well, 
whaddaya want, mister?” 

He sat still in his buckboard, and let 
Mr. Brigham climb out of the car and ~ 
approach him; which the latter did with 
a very ill grace. 

“Want to buy your land, straight 
back from my north line. How much?” 

Jerry Lapham scratched his head. 
“How much d’you wanta buy?” 

The other made a sweeping gesture. 
“All of it!” he said curtly. “All of it. 
All you own back of my north line. 
How much?” 

“We-ell, they must be eighty, eighty- 
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five acre there, in back o’ yourn. I’d 
have t’ figger on it some.” 

“How much an_ acre?” 
Brigham persistently. 

Jerry reflected for a few moments. 
“We-ell, mister, that’s good, tillable 
land. Ain’t a stone in it hardly. I’d 
ought t’ have a hunderd an’ fif—hun- 
derd an’ seventy-five dollars, anyways.” 

“Too much! Give you a hundred.” 

It was too much. That was gravelly, 
side-hill land, and I knew Lapham 
would lose nothing at the offered price. 
But with us land is not sold so casually. 

“I ain’t anyways anxious t’ sell,” 
averred Jerry. “I c’n use that piece. 
’S good corn land. Giddap!” 

The rich man laid hold of the horse’s 
headstall, his thin mouth corners draw- 
ing down. “Wait!” the ordered. “A 
hundred and fifty, confound it!” 

“A fool an’ his money!” whispered 
Bookmiller in my ear. Indeed, we were 
all surprised at Brigham’s offer. I 
fancied that the old gentleman was not 
yet fully used to wealth. Jerry’s indif- 
ference piqued him, perhaps; Black 
Valley. town had not bowed down be- 
fore him, and he determined to show 
us his opulence once and for all. 

“Hundred an’ fifty an acre,” he re- 
peated. ‘Immediate possession.” 

Jerry pretended dubious considera- 
tion; but I saw the gleam of satisfied 
cupidity in his eye. 

“We-ell,” after a pause, “hunderd an’ 
fifty, then, ’n’ you pay f’r th’ survey.” 

“Done!” Brigham produced a thick 
roll of bills and peeled one off. “Hun- 
dred dollars. Bargain money. Wit- 
nesses.” He gestured toward us. “See 
Shattuck. Fix it up through him.” 

Jerry pocketed the money. “Aw- 
right,” said he, concealing his amazed 
gratification behind an admirably un- 
moved front. “I better be gettin’ on to 
th’ depot. Giddap!” 

He drove off; but Mr. Brigham did 
not reénter his car. Instead, he turned 
to us once more. 


asked 
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“Who owns that waste land about a 
mile back? Little stony valley; old 
empty shacks in it.” 


“Huh?” said Bookmiller. “Lost Na- 
tion, y’ mean?” 


I heard another little bubble of 


laughter- from the limousine. Mrs. 
Brigham leaned out. 
“Lost Nation!” she repeated. ‘“Ar- 


nold, I believe I’m going to like this 
place after all.” 

“Gr-r-r!” said her spouse. ‘Stony 
valley. Old shacks in it, and a big log 
house. all tumbling down.” 

“Yeah. That’s Th’ 
right.” 

“Who owns it?” 

Verne stared. “You don’t mean t 
tell me you wanta buy Lost Nation? 
Three hunderd acre o’ cobblestones? 
Good gosh, what for?” 

“Saw it from cupola. Liked it. Full 
of natural hazards; good place for golf 
links. Who owns it?” 

“Huh! Golluf? I swanny! On’y 
lynx I ever see round here was a bob- 
cat, and they ain’t none o’ them left 
now.” 

Again that silvery giggle from the 
car. But old Brigham scowled. 

“Who owns that land, confound it?” 

“W’y: ” Verne replied slowly. “I 
dunno. I s’pose them Le Comtys is 
still payin’ taxes on it, ain’t they, Phil?” 

“Yeah. Well, the fust one was called 
Le Comty Seven-A. ‘Frenchy’ Groshin, 
over to Fuller’s Four Corners, told me 
himself. But the old man’s folks was 
named Doo-can.” 

“Well, whatever the fellow’s name 
is,’ Mr. Brigham cut in, “where does 
he live?” 

“In France, mister,” answered Phil, 
grinning. 

“Oh, confound it!” The old gentle- 
man glared in helpless wrath, so that I 
took pity on him. I had the history of 
Hardscrabble Valley, known as The 
Lost Nation, at my tongue’s end. The 
eerie place had always fascinated me. 


Nation, all 
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“That land was settled by Armand 
Jean Anne-Marie Duchenne, Comte de 
Cevigny. But he died nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, and all his people with 
him, except his son and one other. 
Young Duchenne went back to France; 
[ believe his descendants still own the 
valley. Mr. Shattuck would know.” 

As I spoke, old Silas Richfield had 
hobbled up from the depot. Now he 
stopped in front of Mr. Brigham, and 
looked that gentleman carefully up and 
down, after the manner of the aged. 

“Stranger, hey?” he quavered very 
loud, for he was deaf. “’S this th’ 
feller bought Lost Nation?” 

“No, Silas!” shouted Bookmiller, 
who was nearest to the ancient. “This 
here’s Mr. Brigham, bought Apperson’s 

‘Folly. Ain’t nobody bought Th’ Na- 
tion,” 

“Yes they is, too! Jerry Lapham jus’ 
told me. Says it ’as a feller called 
Mower, ’s gointa raise sheep.” 

“Muir!” repeated Verne in an ex- 
cited shriek. “You say that man D. 
Muir’s bought into Th’ Lost Nation? 
W’y, there he comes now!” 

He pointed up Main Street toward a 
lank, approaching figure. 

“That man owns the land we’re talk- 
ing about?” demanded Brigham. 

“Silas! You sure Jerry said D. 
Muir’d bought Th’ Nation?’ asked 
Verné in a stentorian voice, and the 
old man ncdded emphatically. 

“Uh-huh. D. Mower. Some fur- 
riner, Jerry says. Gointa raise sheep— 
dang fool!” 

“T’ll see this man,” cut in Brigham, 
“Ask him myself. Wait here, James!” 

And without word or look for his 
wife, Apple Orchard Brigham stalked 
stiffly up the street. 

Then came the whistle of the five- 
twenty, and by common consent all of 
us left Mr. Brigham and D. Muir to 
their own devices and started for the 
depot to meet Hugh Lapham. After 





all, these others were strangers, whose 
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doings only stirred our curiosity; but 
Bean-ball Lapham was one of our own. 

Half Black Valley had turned out to 
meet the train, so that Hugh received 
quite an ovation. Between handshakes 
and back poundings, half deafened by 
the shrill, welcoming yells of the 
younger generation, the boy moved 
slowly toward Jerry Lapham’s decrepit 
buckboard, one long arm over his 
uncle’s stooped shoulders. Behind, a 
dozen boys fought for the honor of 
carrying the great Bean-ball’s suit case. 

It was something of a procession that 
presently debauched into Main Street, 
with Jerry Lapham’s buckboard, drawn 
by a shaggy, limping farm horse, for its 
triumphal car. A ragged tail of young 
men and boys filled the road behind, 
while we oldsters kept to the sidewalks, 
knowing that Jerry and the boy would 
stop at the post office. 

So we came to the Putnam Hotel, 
and to the big limousine which still 
stood waiting before it. Hugh Lapham 
stooped to peer into the car and started 
violently. 

He clutched his uncle’s arm; I saw 
his lips move. Then he was over the 
wheel and beside the huge machine, all 
in a breath, hat in hand. 

“Why Dorothy Armstrong!” he 
cried. 

I heard no more; but the girl’s fair 
head came out of the window, and 
Hugh was holding her hand. . They 
talked together, low-voiced. 

They made a striking pair; young 
Lapham tall and straight and Indian- 
dark, the girl petite, blond, vivacious, 
I wondered where they had met. Why 
hadn’t she chosen him, I thought re- 
sentfully, instead of this decrepit mil- 
lionaire ? 

As they talked, I felt a little chill, and 
looked up. The sun was gone. The 
huge shadow of Apperson’s Folly, black 
and forbidding, covered Hugh Lapham 
and Dorothy Brigham and all of us. It 
fell upon old Arnold Brigham, where 
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he stood a little way off, deep in talk 
with the man Muir; and in it he looked 
older than ever, feeble and wan. And 
Muir shook his head half angrily, his 
long upper lip drawn obstinately down. 

I shivered again, not knowing why. 
But to my fancy it was a black shadow 
indeed which hovered over Black Val- 
ley town. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOST NATION. 


HARDSCRABBLE, or, as most of us 

call it, The Lost Nation, lies be- 
tween Black Valley and Belleville, about 
a mile beyond West Hill. It is a nar- 
row, desolate gut that winds between 
two steep ridges for a mile or more; the 
path of some prehistoric glacier, no 
doubt, for it is floored with smooth, 
round stones. Down through its center 
runs a disused “creek road” of the old 
style, always rough and treacherous, 
and in spring impassable by reason of 
the raging torrent which covers it four 
feet deep and roars south and east, be- 
tween the bowlders of a glacial moraine, 
to empty itself into Black River by way 
of Crab Hollow. Perched precariously 
along the steep hillsides are a dozen 
ancient hovels. They are dugouts, 
roofed any way with flat rocks and un- 
trimmed tree stumps, chinked with clay. 
And they are desolate and ruinous, for 
they have gone untenanted the best part 
of a century. 

At the northern end of the valley, 
where its sides come closest together, 
stands a huge log house. It stands 
three stories high, with narrow, sharp- 
arched windows; with turrets atop, and 
crenellated battlements in grotesque 
imitation of Gothic stonework. And 
this, too, is deserted and rotting. 

Lost Nation, which was once called 
Cevigny, has a story of its own, for it 
was settled in 1803. Armand Jean 
Anne-Marie Duchenne, _ eighteenth 
Count of Cevigny, took up this land 
and gave it the name of his forfeited 
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estates. He was an emigré from the 
Reign of Terror who sailed from 
France in his own ship, bringing his 
people with him. And after unknown 
vicissitudes and trials he found The 
Lost Nation, then unnamed, and 
brought to that spot all his remaining 
followers; a dozen families of French 
peasants. 

He preémpted this land, they say, be- 
catise it was like his estates in France. 
Lost Nation is bleak and sterile now, 
and must have been so then. But per- 
haps his peasants knew no better soil; 
at any rate, they set to work and felled 
great trees from the surrounding hills 
and hewed them into logs and built for 
M. le Comte a wooden imitation of his 
ancestral home, which our country folk 
still call the “Shattoo.” And for them- 
selves they grubbed holes in the ground, 
or made hovels of piled rocks and tree 
stumps, and so lived like the beasts of 
the field, serving their master. 

But I have no space here to tell of 
the cruel arrogance of “Squire le 
Comty,” or of how the vengeance found 
him here in Iroquois County and fas- 
tened upon him and his people so that 
they died. I can only say that in 1822 
a plague of smallpox ravaged Cevigny, 
striking down count and peasant, old 
and young, until all were dead save only 
the old count’s infant son and his nurse. 
And they fled from that place, and 
made their way back to France, so that 
all the valley stood empty. 

And empty it remained until our 
people soon ceased to call it “Seven-A” 
and began to speak of it as Lost Nation. 

Year after year, as I had taken pains 
to discover, taxes on The Lost Nation 
were sent from France. First it was 
an Armand, then a Francois, then a 
Marie; but always a Duchenne remitted 
tax moneys and held title to The 
Nation. I suppose this American estate 
became a tradition in the family, and 
was valued more and more as the mem- 
ory of its real worth died out. 
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At any rate, Lost Nation lay fallow 
for almost ninety years; three hundred 
acres of bowlders and cobblestones, the 
only waste land for fifty miles about. 
It. was unfenced, of course; cattle 
strayed there sometimes, and found lean 
forage enough for the close-set bowl- 
ders which blocked them from the grass 
between. But none of our farmers so 
much as dreamed of coveting The Lost 
Nation, or would have accepted that 
land as a gift. 

The old creek road was abandoned, 
and another road made along the edge 
of Hardscrabble, past Jerry Lapham’s 
place. And for months together none 
ventured into Lost Nation or so much 
as looked that way; for it was buried 
deep between two hills, out of sight 
from the new road. 

Only from the cupola of Apperson’s 
Folly could the whole valley be seen. 
And Apple Orchard Brigham, climbing 
to the top of the house which he had 
bought, had looked out upon The 
Nation and desired it. And, desiring it, 
he had sought to buy; and had found 
that a man who called himself D. Muir 
claimed ownership of that estate which 
the Duchennes had held for more than 
a century. 

The whole affair piqued my curi- 
osity. I wondered where this man 
Muir had heard of Lost Nation; I won- 
dered why he should have bought this 
desert—if he had really bought it; I 
wondered what on earth he meant to 
do with the place—for to put a sheep- 
tight fence about the three hundred 
acres of The Nation would have cost 
five times what the land was worth; I 
wondered if he would sell to old Mr. 
Brigham, and if lost golf balls would 
ever be cursed where M. le Comte de 
Cevigny had once cursed his toiling 
peasants. And I resolved that at the 





first excuse I would visit this Muir, and 
see what manner of man he was. 

The next morning my work took me 
out on the Savage Road, and about a 
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mile from town I overtook Phil Riley, 
jogging along in a democrat wagon be- 
hind old blind Jennie, who had been 
Black Valley’s delivery horse for fifteen 
years. 

In the wagon was a big roll of woven 
wire fencing, and I stopped my car, for 
I was in no great haste. 

“Morning, Phil!” I shouted. ‘“Who’s 
going to put up a hog pasture?” 

“Whoa, thar!” said Phil. “’Lo, doc. 
Ain’t nobody. ’S hog-tight fence, aw- 
right, an’ horse high, but it’s f’r that 
D. Muir, over to Th’ Nation. ’S sheep 
fence.” 

“Sheep fence!” I cried, measuring 
the roll with my eye. “Why, man, that 
won’t fence an acre—and there isn’t 
twenty rods of line fence around the 
whole of Lost Nation!” 

“°S what George Jasper told him, 
down to th’ hardware,” Phil replied 
tonelessly. ‘Told ’im m’self, too; but 
he’s terrible set in his ways, this here D. 
Muir is.- Jus’ pulled down that long 
lip o’ his, an’ claimed he knowed his 
own bus’ness. Likely he does; gosh 
knows 7 don’t. ’S long, doc. Giddap, 
thar, Jen!” 

Jennie plodded on, and I started my 
engine, wondering still more. A dozen 
sheep could not pasture one season in- 
side that fence; and how could any 
man“live off a dozen sheep? I hurried 
about my work, determined to visit Lost 
Nation next day, come what might. 

The next day, Friday, I made an 
early start, and by eleven o’clock I had 
seen all those patients who could not 
wail until Saturday. As I drove up 
from Canada Street toward the depot, 
a musty, penetrating odor met my nos- 
trils. 

“Whew!” said I. “Somebody must 
be loading calves; dead ones, by the 
smell.” 

I bumped over the railroad tracks, 
and Jim Reed, the station agent, came 
out holding his nose, and waved at me. 
I stopped. 
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“Say, doc! Ain’t goin’ over west, are 

xp? 

“Why, yes,” said I. “Thought I’d 
run over and see Hugh Lapham before 
he goes, and maybe take a look over into 
The Nation.” 

“You're just th’ man I’m lookin’ f’r. 
Wisht you’d tell that feller D. Muir his 
sheep’s here.” 

“Oh,” said I, enlightened. 
what I smell?” 

“Uh-huh.” Jim approached me and 
put an earnest hand on my sleeve. 
“You hurry over to Th’ Nation, doc, ’f 
you’re goin’ that way, an’ tell D. Muir 
f’r th’ love o’ Pete t’ come.an’ git ’em.” 

I promised, and hurried away from 
that horrid odor, not sorry for an ex- 
cuse to visit D, Muir upon his new 
property. 

As I swung into Savage Road, I 
saw that a car was parked at the foot 
of West Hill. Two men, burdened 
with rod, chain, and transit, were labor- 
ing up the steep terraced slope. Evi- 
dently Mr. Brigham had ordered a sur- 
vey of his new holdings. 

I drove on to the old ridge road and 
down it, along the nearer edge of Hard- 
scrabble toward Jerry Lapham’s. A 
little rise of ground at my left blocked 
all view of The Lost Nation save the 
jumbled rocks which marked its south- 
ern end. I craned my neck none the 
less; but D. Muir had strung no fence 
along this edge of the valley. 

Presently I reached Lapham’s place; 
an ancient, rambling house, unpainted 
and weatherbeaten, dwarfed by the 
huge, new barns behind it. Jerry him- 
self was just swinging into the yard, 
atop of a huge load of hay, and I 
slowed up to let him pass ahead. 

“*Lo, doc!” he called in passing. 
“Pritty fair jag, huh?” 

It was; a full two tons, I judged, of 
timothy hay so long that it overhung 
the rack on either side, almost to the 
ground. I watched its progress for a 
moment; then a new voice sounded 
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above the pounding of horses’ feet upon 
the barn floor. 

“Good morning, Doctor Monty!” 

Iturned. It was Hugh Lapham, fol- 
lowing the load with Jerry’s hired man. 
In brogans and patched overalls, the 
boy looked taller and broader than ever ; 
his sleeves were rolled back from 
brown, muscular arms, and he carried a 
pitchfork over his shoulder. 

“Hello, Hugh,” said I, and shook 
hands. “Aren’t you afraid you'll strain 
that valuable arm with vulgar work, 
like pitching hay ?” 

The boy grinned widely. “I guess 
not. The dear soup bone’s doing nicely, 
thank you. This hot weather’s good 
for us old fellows, you know.” Hugh 
was twenty-eight; but what is extreme 
youth in my profession is seasoned age 
in his. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I haven’t slowed 
up much yet. Look here.” 

He pointed to an old soap box lean- 
ing against the side of the horse barn, 
perhaps eighty feet away, and stooped 
to pick up a smooth, round stone a little 
bigger than an egg. Then he performed 
the complicated evolution which, to me, 
has always seemed the hardest part of 
baseball pitching. Suddenly his whole 
body snapped forward like a spring re- 
leased; the stone shot from his fingers 
so fast that I could not follow its flight ; 
there came a sharp, splintering crack ; 
Then Hugh turned to me. 

“T can still bean ’em,” he said. 

I walked forward. The boy’s missile 
had struck full upon the center of his 
target; and the bottom board of the 
soap box was broken square across. 

“Lordy, what a whip!” exclaimed the 
hired man enviously. 

“You Bud!” came Jerry Lapham’s 
voice from the barn door, sharp and 
accusing. “That there’s my best milk- 
in’ stool. Whaddaya mean, playin’ 
round like a darn kid, with all this hay 
out, huh?” 

“Dear me! 
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That’s my uncle, Jere- 
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miah!” cried the boy, winking at me; 
and he simulated great fear. 

Jerry grinned reluctantly. “That’s 
all right,” he said severely; he always 
treated his nephew like a ten-year-old. 
“But you hadn’t ought to’ve busted my 
milkin’ stool.” 

“Never mind, Jerry, old unk. [ll 
buy you a new milking stool and a vel- 
vet cushion for it. Come over here!” 
He caught the older man’s arm and 
dragged him up to the soap box. “See 
that break? If ever you're batting 
against me, don’t you put your head out 
over the plate!” 

“Ye-ah,” said Jerry dryly. “Think 
pritty well o’ y’rself, don’t ye?” But 
he could not conceal the proud gleam 
of his eye. 

- “Well, I am pretty good, ain’t I?” 

Jerry threw up his hands. Though 
he was eaten up with pride of the boy, 
no man could make him admit it. “Oh, 
yeah, ye-ah! Gimme time, an’ I c’d 
make somethin’ outa ye; not much, but 
good enough t’ ride th’ rake, an’ help 
draw off with th’ horse fork. You run 
along now. I expect th’ doc’s come f’r 
a visit. Go set on th’ porch an’ me an’ 
Jack’ll roll this jag off into th’ bay.” 

“T’d like to stop,” said I, “but I 
haven’t much time to-day. I want to 
go over into The Nation, and see what 
that stranger’s up to, first off. And 
I’ve got a message for him, too; Jim 
Reed’s got a couple of carloads of sheep 
for him.” 

“*Y jolly!” Jerry exclaimed. “Sheep, 
huh? An’ not a rod o’ fence along my 
south line where that corn is. I'll go 
with ye, doc. Gotta see that feller, and 
fix up with him about puttin’ out a line 
fence.” 

“Trot along, Jere-miah, dear,’”’ urged 
Hugh cheerfully. ‘Go over with Doc- 
tor Monty, and Jack and I'll throw off 
this load, and scramble up a mess of 
eggs or something. By the time you 
get back we'll have dinner ready. 
You'll stay, won’t you, doctor?” 
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“Why, yes,” said I, “I believe I will. 
I ought to go out and see Elijah Dobbs; 
but he’s been sick for fourteen years, 
to my knowledge, and he ought to be 
used to it by now. Maybe if I stay 
away another day he'll pay me some- 
thing on account.” 

“Aw-right. C’m on, doc.” Jerry 
started off, then stopped to call over his 
shoulder, “You, Bud! You fetch in an- 
other jag before you go messin’ round 
any vittles! It’d ought to be two, ’f 
you was spry.” 

That was pure force of habit. It 
was not that he wanted the boy to 
work; he would have given his right 
arm to save his nephew from incon- 
venience. But Jerry was by nature a 


‘ pusher and a driver; a just man, but 


hard—hard upon his cattle and his help 
as he was upon himself. He gave such 
commands mechanically, without taking 
thought. 

Hugh only laughed, and thrust out an 
impudent:tongue. Between him and his 
uncle was a very perfect understanding. 

“Bud’s always funnin’ round like 
that,” Jerry said half apologetically to 
me. “He’s just like his—his mother.” 
His voice broke; he stopped to wipe his 
forehead. “Dang hot, ain’t it?” 


CHAPTER V. 
NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 


WE crossed the road, climbed over 

the fence on its farther side, and 
set off uphill between rows of waist- 
high corn. Jerry plodded along easily 
enough at the bent-kneed, shambling 
gait of the born clodhopper; but the 
loose, powdery soil made heavy going 
for me. I was out of breath when we 
reached the end of the field, and stopped 
to blow. 

Jerry squinted at me rather disdain- 
fully. “Gettin’ fat, doc,” he said re- 
provingly. “C’m’ on.” 

But I stood still a moment longer 
looking about me. Eastward, long rows 
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of corn fell away to the road, where 
Lapham’s big barns dominated the near 
landscape. Beyond, fertile, well-culti- 
vated fields now in the full crop swept 
gradually up toward the summit: of 
West Hilk with the clumsy bulk of Ap- 
person’s Folly at its top. But to the 
- west, the land dropped sharply, a bar- 
ren waste of paintbrush and wild mus- 
tard and Canada thistle, to the ugly 
gut of Lost Nation. Right below us 
was the grotesque, turreted roof of the 
“Shattoo,” showing great, ruinous gaps. 

“Ain’t hard work t’ find my line,” 
said Jerry. “Lookit.” 

He swung his arm, and I looked 
down to see how, almost at our feet, the 
smooth, fertile soil stopped suddenly, 
to give place to a jumbled heap of 
round stones. 

“Nation’s like that all round, right to 
th’ aidge,” my companion went on. 
“What in tunket’s anybody want to buy 
Lost Nation f’r, huh? This here D. 
Muir mus’ be loony,” and he started 
down the rough, pebbled slope. 

As we scrambled .between bowlders, 
the valley opened before us. We could 
* seé the burrows of M. de Cevigny’s 
long-dead peasantry, strung along the 
hillside at a respectful distance below 
their master’s house. Then Jerry 
halted. 

“What the dickens—two carloads 0” 
sheep, you said, doc? Ye-ah, he’s loony, 
aw-right.” 

He ‘pointed downward. On _ the 
rough floor of the little valley was a 
lone figure—D. Muir hard at work. 
And he wore a kilt! He was digging 
furiously into that barren soil; fence 
posts stood about him in a rude rect- 
angle whose final corner he was evi- 
dently completing. 

Like a true farmer, Jerry Lapham 
saw the man’s work first. “Gosh!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“Fencin’ half a’ acre f’r 
all them sheep. Dang fool!” Then he 
noticed the stranger’s attire and caught 
at my arm. “My Lord, doc,” he said 





in an awed whisper, “look how he’s 
dressed.” 

I laughed out loud. “Why, that’s a 
kilt he’s wearing. He’s a Highlander, 
I suppose.” 

Just then the laboring figure below 
looked up. It straightened; a long arm 
waved; a tremendous voice was heard 
reverberating from the rocky slopes. 

“Good morrrnin’ to ye!” Plainly Mr. 
D. Muir was not unused to converse 
after the manner of the countryside, 
across a forty-acre field. 

Jerry looked a bit relieved ; the stran- 
ger had not commenced hostilities as 
yet. “Mornin’!” he answered in the 
high, carrying howl that called his cows. 
“Wanta see ye ’bout fence!” 

The other dropped his long-handled 
shovel and strode toward us, his kilt 
flapping above bare, brawny knees. 
“Come down!” he invited. 

Jerry considered. But the voice 
seemed amiable as far as a mile-carry- 
ing roar could convey amiability, and 
he began to descend the slope, albeit 
with trepidation. 

I watched the meeting of these two 
strikingly dissimilar neighbors with a 
good deal of curiosity. Jerry Lapham 
was no more aloof and suspicious than 
the stranger; they eyed each other fur- 
tively, watchfully, between stiff, scanty 
words. But after a little I perceived 
the workings of that subtle free- 
masonry which binds together all those 
who live by the soil. Muir’s long up- 
per lip seemed less dour; Jerry ceased 
to eye the other’s bare knees, and began 
to talk more freely. 

“Figgerin’ to raise sheep?” inquired 
Jerry. 

“T am a shepherd, sirr.” 

“Well, I come t’ talk about a line 
fence.” 

“T will be having a fold here.” Muir 
gestured toward his square of fence 
posts. 

“You can’t keep no two carload o’ 
sheep in there, man!” 
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“Only at night.” 

“An’ turn ’em loose days? ’Y jolly, 
that ain’t a-goin’ t’ do. W’y, I got 
forty acre o’ corn right up on th’ hill, 
unfenced !” 

“T have been a shepherd all my life. 
I know how to watch my flock, and 
what damage they do I will be paying 
for.” The man’s accent was strange to 
me; in it, and in his choice of words, 
was something not wholly Scotch. 

“Well,” said Jerry doubtfully. 
“Mebbe’s all right. Funny way t’ pas- 
ture sheep, all I got t’ say.” 

So far I had stood aloof, watching; 
now I put in my word. “Your sheep 
have come, Mr. Muir. They’re down at 
the depot, and the agent wants you to 
get them as soon as you can.” 

“Losh, sirrs!” cried Muir. “They 
will be hungry, and my fold not ready!” 

Jerry warmed at the other’s patent 
anxiety for his stock. “W’y, mister,” 
he offered, “I expect I c’n help ye f’r 
a spell. Us two’d oughta string this 
fence in a’ hour ’r so, seein’ as you got 
most all them posts set. Them sheep’s 
dreadful tender lived, they do say; 
you’d oughta get ‘em soon’s ever ye 
can,” 

Muir eyed him a moment, then took 
the offer as it was meant. He flushed 
brick-red, shuffled one foot. 

“T will be thanking you, sirr.” 

“Aw, shucks!” said Jerry, embar- 
rassed in his turn. ‘Feller’s gotta be 





neighborly. Mebbe we c’n fix it t’ 
change works after while. “Got y’r 
staples ?” 


And without more ado the two set 
about their pressing task, working to- 
gether amicably enough. 

I hesitated for a moment. My pro- 
fessional conscience pricked me; men- 
tally I ran over my list of sick. Then 
I shrugged. They were all chronic 


grunters, such as every doctor knows, 
and well able to fend for themselves an- 
other day. And I am of farming stock 
myself; I felt for those hungry, im- 
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prisoned sheep. So I walked over to 
where Lapham and Muir were setting 
the last posts, and began to unwind the 
roll of fencing behind them. 

A piercing whistle caused us all to 
turn our heads. On the ridge from 
which Jerry and I had descended stood 
a man in chauffeur’s uniform, two 
fingers still at his mouth, and beside 
him the lean, stooped figure of Apple 
Orchard Brigham. 

“Good morrnin’ to ye!” cried Muir. 

The old man on the hill beckoned im- 
periously. 

“Come down!” Muir shouted back, 
and stooped to his work again. “He 
will be after my land,” he told us, “but 
I will not sell.” 

We three went on with our work and 
looked up no more. But after a space 
old Brigham appeared among us, much 
out of breath, his sallow face set in an 
ugly scowl. 

“T want this land, Muir,” he began 
without preamble. “Name your price!” 

Muir threw his weight with Jerry’s 
to stretch the fencing tight about a cor- 
ner. “TI will not sell,” he replied, grunt- 
ing. 

But Brigham was not to be denied. 
He followed our slow progress along 
the sides of the growing sheepfold, of- 
fering fifty dollars an acre, seventy-five, 
a hundred—for land not worth paying 
taxes on. Yet always Muir shook his 
head, vouchsafing no spoken reply, and 
his long upper lip drew down more and 
more stubbornly. 

When we had almost finished the 
fence, old Brigham lost patience alto- 
gether. 

“Two hundred an acre, confound it!” 
he said irately. ‘Sixty thousand dol- 
lars for this stone heap. That’s my last 
word.” 

I stared open-mouthed at this man 
who was able to throw away such a sum 
to gratify his whim; and Jerry nudged 
me furtively. “Another dang loony!” 
he whispered. 
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But Muir loosed -the fencing and 
straightened slowly until he towered 
eight inches above the millionaire. His 
brick-red hair seemed to bristle; his 
blue eyes snapped; his upper lip 
lengthened still more. 

“The Lorrd forrbid it me, that’ I 

should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee! And that will be my 
last word.” 
* Brigham snarled; his bilious eyes 
were vicious. “I get what I want, one 
way or another, Sell, or I’ll take your 
land away from you. I am worth three 
million dollars!” 

“Thy money perrish with thee!” an- 
swered Muir unpleasantly. “Begone!” 
He stretched out a long arm, pointing. 

“Gr-r-r!” said Brigham and turned 
tome. “Can I get out of this madhouse 
without climbing that hill?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why, yes. There’s an old road runs 
down the valley and into the ridge road 
off south. It’s easier going; but it must 
be a mile and a half farther.” 

“Gr-r-r!” repeated Brigham, 
stalked off. 

Muir turned to us., “Yon’s Ahab,” 
he declared, indicating our late visitor 
with an eloquent thumb. “He will be 
going to lie upon his bed, an’ turrn his 
face to th’ wall for heaviness an’ dis- 
pleasure.” 

“Huh!” said Jerry. “Hammer that 
last strand, doc. There, Muir! Y’r 
fence is done. Better be goin’ after 
them sheep. But say; you give the old 
man a good-enough answer, on’y this 
ain’t th’ ‘inheritance o’ y’r fathers.’ ” 

Muir’s coffin-shaped face mirrored 
acute suffering after the fashion of a 
Scotchman making jokes. “O’ me 
mithers, then,” he declared solemnly. 
“This land has been in the family of 
my mither time out of mind. I had it 
fro’ her, and, bein’ landless in Scotland 
and footloose, I came to settle on it.” 

I stared. “Good Lord! Then your 
2F—ps 
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mother must have been Marie 
Duchenne!” 
“Aye. Marrie Duchenne Muir. 


Would you be knowing her?” : 

“Only the name,” I answered ab- 
sently, for I was marveling at this thing. 
Here was the last of the House of 
Cevigny, returning after many years to 
his ancestor’s barren acres; a thorough 
Scotchnian in all but that queer twist of 
his speech which I despair of repro- 
ducing, yet by heredity a Grand 
Seigneur, twenty-first Comte de 
Cevigny—and here was his county! 

“No wonder you wouldn’t sell,” I 
finished. 

He bowed; and in that bow I fancied 
I could read some trace of his ancient 
lineage. “It is stony land, sirr; but 
mine own—and I the last of my house.” 

As we scrambled up the hillside, 
“What do you think of D. Muir by 
now?” I asked Jerry. 

He paused. “We-ell, feller’s got 
funny notions o’ farmin’, but he seems 
kinda folksy. An’ he’s well grounded 
in th’ Scriptures, doc!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN UNPOPULAR MAN. 


HE millionaire’s big limousine stood 
waiting in front of the Lapham 
house. Its chauffeur was nowhere in 
sight, nor was Jerry’s hired man; but 
Hugh Lapham’s tall figure stood beside 
the car, hat in hand. As wecame closer 
through the long rows of corn, I saw 
that Jerry’s huge load of hay still stood 
on the barn floor, untouched. 

“Dang it all!” muttered Jerry, quick- 
ening his pace. “Bud’s gointa get his 
calls f’r this. Ten acre o’ grass in th’ 
winrow, jag on th’ barn floor, an’ him 
gallivantin’ round doin’ nothin’. Who’s 
he talkin’ to, anyways?” 

By now we were climbing the fence, 
and I could look into the car. Mrs. 
Brigham sat there, one little gloved 
hand on the half-open door, her big 
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eyes fixed wistfully on Hugh’s face. 
The boy was talking earnestly; but she 
only shook her head. 

“T’m sorry, boy,” she said softly. 

“You, Bud!” began Jerry aggriev- 
edly. “What the devil——” Then, 
catching sight of that sweet young face 
in the car window, he stopped and stood 
tongue-tied and shuffling. 

Hugh turned and beckoned to us. 
“Dorothy, this is my Uncle Jerry and 
Doctor Montgomery. This is Mrs. 
Brigham; I used to know her in Ithaca, 
when she was Dorothy Armstrong.” 

The lady put out a hand graciously 
to each of us in turn. “I’m afraid I’ve 
kept Hugh from his work,” she said 
apologetically. “We had so many 
things to talk about. I hadn’t seen him 
for three years, you see.” 

Jerry melted completely, quite forget- 
ting the “‘calls’ he had promised his 
nephew. “W’y, pleased t’ meetcha, 
ma’am,” said he. “They wa’n’t nothin’ 
f’r Bud t’ do here. I figgered on let- 
tin’ him rest ’s mornin’, anyways.” 

Mrs. Brigham smiled on him, “I’m 
so glad we’re going to be neighbors with 
you. I just hated to think of living 
among strangers; but Hugh has told 
me so much about his Uncle Jerry and 
Doctor Monty that I feel as though I’d 
known you both for years and years. 
You’ll come and see us, both of you, 
when we get settled, won’t you?” 

We promised heartily, Jerry actually 
smiling. But I felt a keen twinge of 
pity for this frail, pretty little woman, 
doomed to live with a bilious old brute 
like Brigham, and in the grim, ghost- 
haunted ugliness of Apperson’s Folly. 

So we talked casually for a moment. 
Then Jerry moved off to find his hired 
man; and I followed, for I saw well 
enough that Hugh wanted to be alone 
with the lady. 

On the cow-barn floor the horses still 
stood, hooked to that neglected load of 
hay; but Jack Clark was nowhere in 
sight. Jerry muttered profanely. 
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“You, cried. “Jack 
Clark!” 

“Yay-ay!” came the muffled answer, 
and the hired man emerged from the 
milk room. Behind him appeared the 
hard, wooden face of Brigham’s chauf- 
feur. 

“Couldn’t do nothin’ all by myself,” 
explained Clark, hurrying to forestall 
the expected rebuke. “Had t’ wait f’r 
somebody t’ help draw off. An’ say, 
Jerry; wisht you’d gimme five dollars 
advance on this month’s wages?” 

“You unhook them horses, an’ then 
climb onto the jag an’ set th’ fork!” 
replied his employer. ‘Five dollars ad- 
vance, huh? You ain’t earned five dol- 
lars over an’ above y’r keep all sum- 
mer. Whaddaya want five dollars f’r, 
huh?” 

“Pay m’ debts,” 
shamefacedly sullen. 

Jerry looked shrewdly at his hench- 
man’s flushed countenance, then at the 
supercilious chauffeur. “You been 
gamblin’ again?” he asked accusingly. 

‘“‘Aw, shoot! Nothin’ but craps, w’ile 
I was waiting on you.” 

“Huh!” said Jerry, looking the 
chauffeur up and down with a hard, 
suspicious eye. “Lemme see them dice, 
feller.” 

The chauffeur looked ugly. 
any of your business?” 

Jerry caught up a pitchfork and ad- 
vanced ; a tough knot of a man, stooped 
and bow-legged, but hard as _ nails. 
“You lemme see them dice!” 

The other produced a pair of dice 
and threw them to the floor, sneering. 
“Satisfied now, you darn hick?” 

“Th’ rest of ’em!” ordered Jerry 
without so much as glancing down. 

The chauffeur looked hurriedly about 
as if for a way of retreat; but I stood 
between him and the open doors; and, 
being convinced by his attitude that he 
had been cheating, I had no intention of 
letting him pass. 

“Aw!” he said uneasily. 


Jack!” he 


muttered Jack, 


“Ts this 


“Let ’im 
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keep his money. I was just playin’ a 
little joke.” 

“Ye-ah,” replied Jerry dryly. “Hear 
that, Jack? You don’t owe him nothin’, 
An’ say, feller; mebbe we’re dreadful 
countrified round here, but they’s some 
of us was shakin’ dice before you was 
born. I wouldn’t try no more shenani- 
gans on us ‘hicks,’ if I was you,” he 
added menacingly. 

The stranger picked up his dice and 
turned sullenly away. Jerry glared at 
his hired man. 

“You dang fool! G’wan, now—un- 
hook them horses, an’ get ’em onto th’ 
hay rope t’ draw off.” He stepped to 
the barn door and looked out. “Mebbe 
Hugh’ll be ready t’ help, soon as old 
Brigham gets here. There he comes 
now!” 

I followed his pointing finger. Apple 
Orchard Brigham was limping down 
the road, dust-covered and weary, a 
handkerchief tucked into his collar. As 
I watched, he called out, and waved a 
beckoning arm; but his thin voice did 
not carry, the chauffeur’s eyes were on 
the ground, and the two young people 
at the limousine were absorbed in each 
other. 

So he limped right up to them, un- 
seen. Jerry and I came forward in 
time to hear his greeting. 

“Gr-r-r-r!” said Mr. Brigham. 
“Dorothy, you deaf, confound it? 
Where’s James? And who’s this?— 
who’s this, confound it!” 

“Why, it’s Mr. Lapham, Arnold,” 
his wife answered timidly. “I intro- 
duced you the other night. And this is 
his uncle, Mr. Jerry Lapham; and 
Doctor Montgomery.” 

“G-r-r-r!” remarked Mr. Brigham 
unamiably. “Might have known you’d 
be talking to some man. James, where 
have you been, confound it? Drive 
back to the village!” And he climbed 
into the car, giving us three neither 
greeting nor farewell. 
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The chauffeur backed and swung the 
car, amid a great scattering of Jerry 
Lapham’s hens. One old Plymouth 
Rock fled down the road in front of 
the big machine, squawking, while the 
chauffeur strove to dodge it. 

“Go on, James!” ordered the old 
man; I heard him distinctly. “Don’t 
stop for a hen; drive over the idiot!” 

Obediently, even with some eager- 
ness, I fancied, the driver increased his 
speed; the car departed, leaving a 
whirl of dust mingled with feathers. 
Brigham did not even look around; but 
his wife turned to look straight at Hugh 
through the back window. Her piquant 
face mirrored apology, propitiation, ap- 
peal. Well, the boy standing there 
bareheaded, so supple and stalwart and 
tall in his rough clothes, was a figure 
to fill any woman’s eye; but it seemed 
to me that little good could come of any 
intimacy between these two. 

Jerry walked out into the road to 
pick up a dead and mangled hen. “Old 
Apple Orchard Brigham’s liable t’ get 
himself disliked round here,” he’ said 
dryly. 

I decided not to wait for dinner, and 
left them presently, getting Hugh’s 
promise to stop at my office on his way 
to the depot; for he must leave that 
night to rejoin his team in Buffalo. 

Turning. into Savage Road, I saw 
D. Muir just ahead, and stopped to pick 
him up. The man had changed into 
more conventional clothes; but he car- 
ried a seven-foot shepherd’s crook, the 
like of which I had never seen before. 

“°T is longer this way,” he explained, 
“but I will not be walking across Mr. 
Brigham’s property from now on.” 

As we passed thé old Folly, I saw 
that a wagon stood beside it. Work- 
men were unloading tool chests. Evi- 
dently Brigham contemplated immedi- 
ate repairs. The big car stood now in 
front of Verne Bookmiller’s house, its 
owner beside it, listening impatiently to 
some communication from Verne and 
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old Deacon Smith. The last-named 
waved to me. 

“Say, doc! C’m ’ere a minute, an’ 
tell him about that cupola; "bout old 
Joel an’ George Trank an’ Pete Cum- 
mings.” 

I stopped. Muir slipped down with a 
word of thanks, and stalked away. The 
deacon came out to my car. 

“He’s figgerin’ on fixin’ up th’ cupola 
f’r a study room ’r somethin’, doc. We 
was tryin’ t’ tell him he’d ought to tear 
it down.” 

It was no great wonder if our people 
distrusted that sinister tower from 
which three men had plunged to their 
deaths. Two of them, at least, had 
struck almost where old Brigham was 
standing now, and had never moved 
again. I saw them fall. 

“Why, Mr. Brigham,” said I, “that 
cupola does seem to be unlucky. If I 
owned The Folly, I’d tear it down. Our 
people think it’s haunted. Of course 
that’s nonsense, but the idea of it will 
trouble your wife, I’m sure. You ought 
to think of her.” 

“It is too haunted!” declared the 
deacon combatively. “’S got a right t’ 
be haunted. They won’t no good come 
o’ leavin’ it there.” 

“Gr-r-r-r!” said Brigham. ‘“Can’t 
stop here listening to the maunderings 
of a superstitious old fool. Bookmiller, 
if you want work, go up and talk to 
my man, Fuller, there at the house. I’ve 
got to see Shattuck; there he comes 
now!” 

He stalked off, leaving the deacon 
speechless with wrath. The old gentle- 
man tugged fiercely at his square-cut 
gray beard, mopped his face, cleared his 
throat, and at last found words. 

“Ain’t nobody talked like that t’ me 
in forty years,” he declared angrily; 
and stumped away. 

“Makes lots of friends, this man 
Brigham,” I remarked to Verne. 

“Huh? Oh, ye-ah. Do’ know’s I 
hanker t’ work f’r him much.” 
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But he started up the hill, while I 
drove on toward town. Brigham and 
Bill Shattuck, Black Valley’s lawyer, 
stood in talk a few yards away; as I 
passed I heard the old man’s shrill, 
querulous tones: 

“Why weren’t you home Wednes- 
day? I had work for you, confound 
it!” 

Shattuck murmured some soothing 
reply, for he was politic as any other 
attorney; but at his expression I 
grinned to myself, knowing that Apple 
Orchard Brigham had made one more 
enemy in Black Valley. I fancied that 
the old gentleman would lead a lonely 
life there on the hill if he depended on 
our people for companionship. 

I stopped in front of the Putnam 
House for a few minutes’ talk with Phil 
Riley ; and presently a babel of blatting 
struck my ears. 

Up from the depot flowed a river of 
sheep, flooding the street from curb to 
curb, stirring up a cloud of dust, telling 
the world in a senseless, maddening 
cacophony that they were hungry and 
thirsty and tired. Behind them strode 
D. Muir, joyously assisted by half a 
dozen boys. 

“Muir’s made quick work of unload- 
ing his sheep,” I remarked. 

“Yeah,” murmured Phil. 

Redoubled blattings, the pattering of 
a hundred little hoofs, drew my eyes 
back to the sheep. Brigham’s huge 
limousine was gliding down the street 
toward them at a good speed, its siren 
adding to the din. 

Muir raised a warning arm; but the 
car came on, not even slowing down. 
It scattered the flock, plowed through 
it, knocking one or two sheep from their 
feet while the rest fled madly in all di- 
rections—onto the sidewalks, over 


lawns and into back yards; some even 
into the open shop doors on either side 
of the street. 

James, the wooden-faced chauffeur, 
drove stolidly on, looking neither right 
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nor left; but old Brigham protruded a 
sallow face from the window. His thin 
lips were twisted into a malicious smile. 

“Now that was a dirty trick!” 
averred Phil Riley; and I agreed with 
him. 

D. Muir said no word. He picked up 
a fallen sheep or two, feeling them over 
for injuries, then began patiently to 
round up his scattered charges. But 
his red hair seemed to bristle; his eyes 
glowed deeply, and his long upper lip 
was drawn far down. 

Several of us went out to help him, 
and at last, after a score of irritating 
chases, got the sheep to moving quietly 
again. 

“T thank ye all, neighbors,” Muir said 
solemnly. This was all his comment. 
He picked up a pebble and threw it 
awkwardly at a Straying lamb, swing- 
ing his arm full length, as a girl throws. 

“Co-sheep! Co-day, co-day!” he 
urged them on, and stalked up the 
street in a cloud of dust. 


‘CHAPTER VII. 
THE FOLLY IS COMPLETED. 


THE very next day two big trucks, 

loaded with workmen, rumbled 
into town and took their devious way 
up to Apperson’s Folly. The sound of 
saw and hammer came down to us from 
that hilltop, which had been mute and 
desolate for so many years: 

Brigham had contracted his repairs 
to a builder from Rochester, it seemed ; 
and that builder imported all his work- 
men. He hired local teams to regrade 
the terraced slope and build a driveway 
which slanted up its steep pitch to circle 
the old house at its northern side; but 
otherwise Black Valley profited not at 
all from the work. Even Verne Book- 
miller failed of a job. The contractor 
put up temporary shacks for his men 
and opened his own commissary, ship- 
ping in groceries from the city, so that 
none of our tradesmen benefited. 
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All this seemed to most of us de- 
liberate. Brigham had boycotted our 
industries by malicious intent. He had 
resolved out of sheer petty spite to pun- 
ish us—because we had not fallen down 
to worship him. 

We grumbled a bit at sight of the 
carloads of building material, crushed 
stone, plumbing supplies, and what not 
which clustered the N. Y. & O. sidings 
and interfered with the handling of 
local freights; but I think none of us 
felt much injured. Black Valley had 
managed some way for a number of 
years before ever Apple Orchard 
Brigham was heard of there; and that 
was our feeling in the matter. 

The man was in and out of town 
almost weekly. He rolled up Main 
Street in his huge car, staring straight 
ahead, no doubt picturing us poor coun- 
trymen as crushed by his indifference. 
But Mrs. Brigham, who always accom- 
panied him, would nod and smile at us 
timidly in spite of her husband’s scowls. 

His conduct roused in our oldsters 
many a reminiscent of old Joel Apper- 
son, who first planned the unfinished 
Folly which bore his name. As had 
Joel, forty years before, so Apple Or- 
chard Brigham haunted the hillside, in- 
terfering with his workmen, changing 
his plans daily, forcing his own strange 
ideas of architecture upon his builder. 

The work went on steadily... Mr. 
Brigham refused to permit the removal 
of any of the original gingerbread 
scrollwork of Joel Apperson’s fancy. 
His tastes seemed to, go along with 
those of The Folly’s first planner in the 
matter of queer-shaped, unnecessary 
windows, spindled bird-cage balconies, 
fret-sawed cornices, and all other 
pseudo-Queen Anne atrocities. And so 
The Folly came to fulfill the hideous 
prophecies of its original design. 

The stables, however, came down. In 
place of them Brigham put up a two- 
story garage and service building, with 
servants’ quarters above and furnace 












and power house at one side. For his 
snubbing of Black Valley was con- 
sistent. Although we have had a very 
respectable electric-lighting plant for 
years, he must have his own engines 
and dynamos, and generate his own 
lights. He had even his own power 
pump and standpipe, so that he should 
not be beholden to the corporation. 

And at last in October the house was 
completed and gorgeous in yellow-and- 
green paint; a screaming insult to our 
peaceful hills. The misshapen roof, 
full of unexpected hips and valleys, 
was resplendent with green-stained 
shingles, and atop of it perched that 
ugly cupola, now fully glassed in, with 
a gilded weathervane on its pagodalike 
roof. The terraces in front, and the 
lawns about the big house were all new 
turfed, and a dozen gardeners, under 
Brigham’s erratic direction, were mak- 
ing the good, fat corn land which Jerry 
Lapham had sold into the caricature of 
a formal Italian garden. 

Then Apple Orchard Brigham ar- 
rived in his big limousine, and looked 
upon his work; and apparently found 
it good—though no one else would. At 
any rate, still other freight cars ap- 
peared upon our sidings ; the big trucks 
hauled loads of furniture up onto the 
hill; a haughty gray housekeeper de- 
scended from the five-twenty one night, 
driving before her three reluctant 
maids; and when the house was settled 
Brigham went into residence. 

All these doings we beheld from afar, 
for it had long since been decided that 
Black Valley could be quite as oblivious 
of Mr. A. O. Brigham as he of the 
town. None the less, many a curious 
glance rested upon the big house which 
we now called “Brigham’s Folly.” Its 
new owner had christened the place 
“Hill Crest ;” but I never heard any of 
our natives use that name. 

It was strange indeed to see that old 
ruin rehabilitated and full of living folk 
which for more than a generation had 
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been the abode of barn swallows and 
bats and, folk whispered, spirits of the 
uneasy dead. Of nights the cupola was 
always lighted; old Brigham had made 
his own private room there, as he had 
threatened, and at times we could see 
his gaunt silhouette black against the 
window shades as he sat hunched over 
his desk, counting his wealth perhaps, 
or brooding new slights to put upon the 
town of his adoption. 

But we in the town below, looking up 
at him through the long autumn eve- 
nings, recalled uneasily the long-extin- 
guished candle of old Joel Apperson, 
and those ghostly lights of a year ago. 
We heard in fancy the horrid, brazen 
screech which had startled George 
Trank to his death; we pictured again 
those grotesquely whirling shapes 
which had plunged downward from 
that very spot thrice in forty years. 
And we shook our heads solemnly, 
wondering if Mr. Brigham could be 
at ease in that tower room, and whis- 
pered forebodings among ourselves, 

“Evil will come of it,” declared 
Deacon Smith in the very words with 
which he had* foreshadowed George 
Trank’s death. 

But I cared little enough about Apple 
Orchard Brigham. Let the cupola deal 
with him after its fashion, as it had 
dealt with his betters. My heart was 
moved with pity for his frail, lonely 
young wife, companionless amid the 
ugly luxury and sinister memories of 
the old Folly. I resolved that I would 
take Molly, my wife, to call upon her, 
though we must brave the expected 
rudeness of her bilious old husband. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A FEW QUARRELS. 


HE next week Molly and I drove 
up to the big house to make a for- 

mal call. As it happened Mr. Brigham 
was out; and I was not greatly grieved 
by his absence. 
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Mrs. Brigham greeted us with pa- 
thetic delight. We were her first 
callers, she said; she had been lonely. 
She ordered tea for us with a timid, 
apologetic glance at the disapproving 
housekeeper, and strove by all manner 
of transparent wiles to prolong our 
visit. She curled up in a big, over- 
stuffed chair, sitting on one foot as 
little girls do; and I fancied that the 
ugly ostentation of the great drawing- 
room, with its parquetry floor, Persian 
rugs and great, glaring, oily oil paint- 
ings, oppressed her a little. I won- 
dered anew how and why she ever 
came to marry such a man as Apple 
Orchard Brigham. 

My wife kissed her when we said 
good-by, and asked her to tea at our 
house. The poor child looked wistful. 

“lm afraid—Thursday, you said? 
Why, thank you so much, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery; I’ll be glad to come. Arnold 
is going to Rochester that day.” 

Outside, Molly turned to me indig- 
nantly, her black eyes snapping. “Did 
you hear that, Kirke? She meant she 
was afraid her husband wouldn't let 
her come. The old curmudgeon! I’m 
going to see that the poor baby has a 
good time in spite of him!” 

And so Dorothy Brigham came to tea 
on Thursday, and met Mrs. Shattuck 
and Mrs. Putnam and half a dozen 
others. None of them would have 
given old Brigham a pleasant word; 
but for Molly’s sake; and for the girl’s 
own timid, appealing friendliness, they 
made much of his wife. She glowed 
in this cordial atmosphere, brightened 
like a bud in the sun; and I saw that 
Mrs. Brigham would make her own 
way among us in spite of her husband’s 
surly habit. 

The weeks slipped by. Mrs. Brigham 
joined the Ladies’ Aid and the civic 
club, and attended the meetings of both 
irregularly, with the air of a joyous 
truant when her husband was away. 
When he was at home she stayed on the 
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hill; but he was gone a great deal, at 
which, I think, his wife sorrowed little 
more than the rest of us. 

Then the baseball season ended, and 
Hugh Lapham came home to Black 
Valley with a winner’s share of the 
world’s series money. He meant to 
stay all winter, he announced, which 
had not been his custom in the past. I 
wondered whether Dorothy Brigham’s 
presence had decided him. 

At any rate, he was a frequent caller 
at The Folly. He never went alone; 
but he formed the habit of dropping in 
on us and suggesting with elaborate 
casualty that we all go up to The Folly 
for a set of tennis. 

That was an extraordinarily mild 
autumn. Warm, sleepy days, filled 
with the shimmering haze of Indian 
summer, ran far into November, and 
the nights were only cool enough for 
sleep. Behind his house Mr. Brigham 
had laid out a good clay tennis court; 
perhaps the only evidence about the 
place that he had ever considered his 
wife’s pleasures. . 

She was an enthusiastic tennis player, 
and we had many an exciting rally on 
that court, Hugh Lapham and Mrs. 
Brigham playing opposite Molly and 
me. My work was light, as a doctor’s 
work is likely to be in such a long spell 
of fine weather ; and, though I grew old 
and fat, I found that I could still re- 
capture a little of my old cunning. The 
two women were evenly matched 
enough; and Hugh Lapham had to ex- 
tend himself pretty thoroughly to win 
from me in this game, despite his skill 
on the diamond. 

And so we played together almost 
every afternoon for weeks. Old 
Brigham was much away, and when 
at home spent most of his time up in 
the cupola room, engrossed in the fas- 
cinating business of managing a vast 
fortune. He gave us scant courtesy; 
I fancied that he would have locked his 
wife into a zenana if he could. But at 
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least he was not actively offensive, and 
once or twice he even stopped to watch 
our game for a moment or two; though 
he scowled blackly to see how perfectly 
his wife and Hugh Lapham played to- 
gether, each anticipating the other’s 
need. 

Indeed, the attitude of these two 
young people gave me a bit of uneasi- 
ness once in a way. Between them 
was always a most punctilious formal- 
ity; they no longer called each other 
Hugh and Dorothy as at first. But the 
byplay of glances, of little, instinctive 
gestures, of unspoken words, pro- 
claimed an intimacy between them 
which each, I thought, was striving to 
deny. And my heart was heavy to see 
this thing, for I was fond of both, and 
wished them well. And what could 
come of love between these two, with 
old Apple Orchard Brigham brooding 
biliously in his cupola room above 
them? 

Then came an afternoon in late No- 
vember. It was still sunny, but the air 
held a tang of winter, and there had 
been frost the night before. Mrs. 
Brigham phoned down to my office. 

“Hello, doctor! Oh, Doctor Monty, 
can’t you and Mrs. Molly come up? 
Mr. Lapham is here, and we can have 
a little tennis. This may be our last 
chance till spring, you know.” 

“Well,” said I, “I ought to go out 
to Fuller’s Four Corners——” 

“Oh, fudge!” came over the wire pet- 
tishly. “I bet it’s Elijah Dobbs; and 
you know there’s nothing the matter 
with him. Come along, Monty, 
ple-ease? Molly says she will.” 

I yielded, drove home for my wife 
and presently pushed my willing flivver 
up the steep driveway to Brigham’s 
Folly; Molly, beside me, holding our 
two rackets and my sneaks. 

Hugh had already strung the net; he 
and Dorothy Brigham sat on the grass 
beside the court, waiting. 

“Dear old thing!” called the girl to 
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me. “Just for this he shall have a cup 
of tea, so he shall. Hurry now, and 
change your shoes.” 

But before we began our set I saw 
Deacon Smith rounding the corner of 
the house. He came straight toward us, 
walking fast, swinging clenched fists 
and breathing hard through his nose. 

“How-do, ma’am. ’Lo, folks,” he 
said grudgingly. Then, “Where’s 
Brigham? Home yet?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Smith.” Dorothy 
looked rather anxious. The deacon was 
patently aroused ; and I imagine that the 
girl lived in constant fear of the in- 
civilities of her husband. “Is anything 
wrong ?” 

“Anything wr——” The old gentle- 
man paused, and swallowed hard. His 
high voice was more than usually shrill. 
“Well, Mis’ Brigham, I expect I better 
talk to him about it first.” 

As he spoke, the big limousine slipped 
silently around the house corner and 
drew up on the driveway opposite us. 
The deacon wheeled and made for the 
car; we four followed a little way, 
scenting trouble. 

Brigham was descending from the 
machine, his sallow, bilious countenance 
for once almost cheerful. 

“Well, Smith,” said he; “well, my 
man, what is it?” 

The deacon emitted an indescribable 
sound. “I ain’t y’r man,” he shrilled, 
“an’ ye needn’t to call me that! You 
know well enough what it is, you 
butcher! That there calf’s dead!” 

I started. The deacon kept four 
pure-bred Jersey cows; _ registered 
stock; and they were to him like his 
own kin. 

But Brigham only gave a sort of half 
laugh. “Too bad,” he said carelessly. 
“Not my fault, but I’m willing to pay 
for it. Here!” 

He produced a ten-dollar bill. The 
deacon struck it from his hand. 

“Pay for it!” the old gentleman cried 
furiously. “Pay f’r it—an’ with what? 
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That calf’s wu’th more’n y’r immortal 
soul!” It was a pet, I knew; kept be- 
cause the deacon’s little grandson had 
begged its life. And Deacon Smith had 
come to value the gentle little beast 
almost as highly as the boy. 

Mr. Brigham shrugged. “All right!” 
he said. “Won’t pay for it then. Your 
own fault. Maybe it’ll teach you hay- 
seeds not to let your stock run in the 
highway.” 

Deacon Smith’s fists balled. “Was 
too your fault!” he said and advanced 
threateningly. “You an’ y’r rambunc- 
tious shofeer, pirougin’ round in that 
devil wagon, ’s if they wa’n’t no law. 
I’m a good mind t’ take it out o’ y’r 
hide!” 

He towered over the rich man, and 
I could not but note the contrast be- 
tween them. They were almost the 
same age; sixty-odd. But Smith was 
still a fine figure of a man, sturdy and 
barrel-chested, with lean, strong, corded 
arms, while the millionaire was 
shrunken and feeble, with liver-colored 
pouches beneath his muddy eyes, an old 
man indeed. 

He gave back a step before the 
deacon’s advance, plainly frightened, 
but still cool and sneering. 


“Get off my land!” he ordered. “If 
you don’t, I’ll——” 

“Ye-ah,” interrupted the deacon, 
almost hopefully. “You’ll——’” - 


But I came forward, lest the old gen- 
tleman disgrace himself by fisticuffs. 
“Come, deacon,” I interposed. “You're 
excited. Better go home now and cool 
off. You can get somebody else to take 
it up with Mr. Brigham; he doesn’t un- 
derstand that the calf was a pet.” 

The angry old man yielded reluc- 
tantly to my hand. “That—that was 
Benny’s calf,” he muttered, and his eyes 
filled with tears which were only half 
of anger. “Th’ baby’s all broke up. 
Doc, this here Brigham’s actin’ like he 
owned Black Valley. I’m sick of him— 
he needs killin’ !” 
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And without another word he turned 
and stumped vengefully away. 

Old Brigham turned to his chauffeur. 
“You fool!” he cried violently. “You'd 
no business to hit that calf! Why don’t 
you drive carefully, confound it! 
Might have wrecked the car. Just for 
that, I’m going to fine you ten dollars, 
and if the old fool sues me, I’ll make 
you pay the damages!” 

The chauffeur’s face remained 
woodenly expressionless, but his small, 
close-set eyes held an ugly glint. “T’ll 
quit you,” he muttered. 

“Quit, confound it, quit!” shouted his 
employer. “Quit right now if you like 
—or I'll fire you if you’d rather.” 

But the other lowered his eyelids. 
“T’m sorry, sir,” he murmured submis- 
sively. “I'll do just as you say of 
course, sir.” 

Evidently the man valued his job. 
For a moment I thought Brigham 
would dismiss him anyhow; but the old 
gentleman swallowed once or twice, 
then collected himself. 

“Gr-r-r-r! Drive on—put the car 
away; get out of my road. And stay 
right in the garage; may need you 
later.” 

James drove on. Mr. Brigham, ig- 
noring all of us, stalked into the house, 
and we began our delayed game. 

In ten minutes or so our host re- 
appeared, clad now in knickerbockers 
and golf stockings which by no means 
flattered his lean shanks. 

“Where you going, Arnold?” called 
his wife. 

“Out. Go on with your game; I’m 
busy.” And he walked past the garage 
and began to descend the gradual west- 
ern slope of the hill. 

We went on with our tennis. Molly 
and I captured two sets straight; six- 
love, six-love. Our opponents played 
feebly, indifferently, as though they had 
no heart for the game, and at last my 
wife threw down her racket. 

“You two act like you were asleep,” 
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she said chidingly. “We might as well 
stop. Didn’t you say something about 
tea, Dorothy? You'd better drink three 
or four cups yourself, to wake you up.” 

So we went into the house, and 
dropped down into huge, ungainly up- 
holstered chairs, while a subdued maid 
brought us tea and little cakes. The 
ceremony of afternoon tea, though al- 
most unknown through most of our dis- 
trict, has become familiar in Black Val- 
ley since my wife introduced it ten 
years ago when she came from Phila- 
delphia to marry me. And so, to-day, 
Mrs. Brigham had two other guests— 
Mrs. Bookmiller and Sally Putnam. 

“T didn’t think Arnold would be home 
so soon, or I wouldn’t have asked 
them,” she confided to me in a little 
whisper. ‘Arnold hates ‘tea fights,’ as 
he calls them.” 

Young Lapham busied himself with 
passing sandwiches and little cakes. 
Mrs. Brigham had sent out her maid; 
I think she felt that her guests would 
be more comfortable without too elabo- 
rate service; or perhaps it irked her to 
be waited upon so formally. 

At any rate, Hugh passed the cakes ; 
and presently Dorothy Brigham, spring- 
ing up suddenly to take my wife’s cup, 
bumped into him and caught a lock of 
her fair hair upon his coat button. 

Half laughing, with a little excited 
catch, she stood still, her pretty head 
close over the boy’s heart, while he 
began to free her tangled hair with 
clumsily reverent fingers. The color 
stood high in their cheeks; I fancied 
that this contact had stirred them both. 

Then we all started at an ugly, rau- 
cous voice from the door. 

“Well, confound it, what’s going on 
here? What’s all this, confound it?” 





Mrs. Brigham, still held by the hair, 
turned her head with difficulty to meet 
her husband’s accusing glare. 

“Why, Arnold,” she answered, flush- 
ing rose-red, “I just caught my hair on 
Hugh—on Mr. Lapham’s button.” 
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“Gr-r-r! And what were.you and 
‘Hugh—er, Mr. Lapham’”—he mim- 
icked her tone savagely—‘‘what were 
you doing -to get your hair caught? 
Playing kissing games?” 

We all gasped. “Why, Arnold, I— 
I ” faltered our hostess, almost in 
tears. 

“Gr-r-r! I’ve had enough of this! 
You, ‘Hugh—er, Mr. Lapham’—you, 
sir! I'll thank you to get out of my 
house, and stay out. Since my wife has 
no discretion, I must take steps to pro- 
tect my name!” 

Hugh actually staggered, stunned by 
the impact of this unbelievable insult 
which the old man had put upon his 
wife. He said nothing; I think he 
dared not trust himself to speak; but 
he whitened slowly, and his fingers 
shook so that he could not release his 
fair captive, and I must untwist her 
hair from the button myself. And.as I 
did so, I caught the merest breath of a 
whisper: “Hush, Hugh! For my sake. 
To-night—on the court.” 

Then the boy was freed. With his 
lips a straight line, his face ivory-white 
with dints beside each nostril, he strode 
from the room, looking neither right 
nor left. And I read the bitter hatred 
in his hot eyes. 

“Go to your room, woman!” ordered 
Brigham. 

Sobbing quietly, head bent in unbear- 
able humiliation, the poor child crept 
away. Mrs. Bookmiller and Sally stood 
irresolute; my wife was sword-straight, 
and her black eyes shot fire. 

Brigham turned arrogantly away, ig- 
noring us; but I made a long step after 
him and caught him by one thin shoul- 
der, for I*was full of cold, impersonal 
anger. 

“Old man,” I said deliberately; and 
saw with savage joy how he shrank 
from that appellation, “old man, your 
soul is shriveled and withered and 
jaundiced like your body. There is 
only one excuse for your conduct; that 
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you are a hopeless dotard—that you are 
suffering from senile dementia. Take 
care, Apple Orchard Brigham! Take 
care that you do not land yourself in 
a lunatic asylum—where you belong!” 

He only mouthed at me and strove to 
bluster, but could not. He plucked at a 
loose lip, seeming to shrivel before me 
until he became a helpless, friendless, 
unlovely old man who had tried to 
pluck the flower of youth—and failed. 
I let him go in contemptuous pity, and 
he staggered to the wall and leaned 
there. 

“Come, folks,” I said, “let’s go home 
to our dinner of herbs, and leave this 
dotard to his stalled ox—and strife 
therewith.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


NEXT morning, before I was fully 
awake, the telephone at my bed- 
side began to ring insistently, over and 
over. I yawned, glancing at my watch; 
it was just seven o’clock. Then I took 
down the receiver rather sulkily. I 
love my bed of mornings as only that 
man can whose tenure of sleep is un- 
certain as a country doctor’s. 
‘Doctor Montgomery,” 
“What’s wrong?” 

“Oh, doctor!” came a little, hurried, 
frightened voice. “Can you come right 
away? I’m afraid something dreadful 
has happened !” 

“Why, as soon as I get dressed. 
Who is it?” 

“Dorothy Brigham. Oh, please come 
quick, Doctor Monty—I’m so fright- 
ened, and James has gone off some- 


said I, 


where, and there’s no man in the 
house.” : 

“Humph!” said iI, “Where’s 
Brigham ?” 


“Why, that’s just it. After—after 


you left last night”—the anxious voice 
faltered in memory of that ugly mo- 
ment—‘“after you went home, Arnold 
went up to his study in the cupola and 
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locked himself in. He hadn’t come 
down when I went to bed, but he often 
stayed up there late. But this morning 
his bed hadn’t been slept in, and he’s 
nowhere around, and the door to the 
cupola is locked on the inside. Arnold 
always gets up so early; he wants his 
breakfast at seven sharp; and I’m 
afraid something has happened to him 
—a stroke, maybe. I’ve knocked and 
knocked, and just screamed at him, and 
he doesn’t answer.” 

“T’'ll be right up,” I promised, and 
began to dress. 

I fancied that the girl’s guess might 
be right. Old Brigham was feeble 
enough; he bore the unmistakable look 
of Bright’s disease, and his temporal ar- 
teries were corded and tortuous. Very 
likely he had had an apoplexy ; it would 
not be surprising, after his senseless 
rage of last night. Well, I thought 
grimly, he could be spared! 

But I hurried to The Folly, none the 
less, and brought my wife with me. If 
the old man had really had a stroke, 
Dorothy would need a better friend 
than that chilly old housekeeper. 

The girl met us at the door, red-eyed 
and wan, and even in her trouble ago- 
nized with shame of her husband’s con- 
duct last night. 

“I—I’m awfully upset,” she con- 
fessed. “I’m so scared I don’t know 
what to do, and I know Arnold’s sick, 
or something, and—and I j-just can’t 
feel sorry if he is!” And she broke 
right down and hid her tear-streaked 
face on Molly’s shoulder. 

“There, there, baby!” soothed my 


wife. “Just you cry all you want. Go 
on, Kirke; see what’s wrong. I'll take 
care of Dorothy.” 

She led the weeping girl away. And 


I, moved by some obscure presentiment, 
drove back to the foot of the hill 
after Verne Bookmiller. From Mrs. 
Brigham’s account there would be a 
door to break down. And after the old 
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man’s monstrous accusation of last 
night I did not choose to do anything in 
his house without a witness. 

Verne was eating his breakfast. He 
came with me at once, and in five min- 
utes we were back at the door of The 
Folly. 

“Expect th’ old fool’s had a stroke,” 
said Verne philosophically, “ Ith that 
temper, ’s no wonder. Don’t blame y’, 
doc, f’r wantin’ somebody along. Like’s 
not he’ll sue ye f’r breakin’ his door.” 

My own thought had been something 
like that, but I made no comment. To- 
gether we climbed that wide, curved 
staircase which, when last we two had 
ventured up it, had been naught but 
rough boards with half its treads miss- 
ing. Shivering involuntarily, I thought 
of that midnight climb, and of the cun- 
ning death trap which it had shown us; 
I seemed to hear once more the horrid 
stridor of Peter Cummings’ mechanical 
ghost. 

“ “Member las’ time we climbed up 
here, doc?” whispered Verne, “Gosh, 
wa’n’t that awful?” And then, slow- 
ing his steps: “Doc, I bet somethin’s 
happened up yonder again! I bet old 
Brigham’s dead!” 

“Nonsense!” I snapped, and stopped 
before the door which opened from the 
narrow cupola stair. 

It was locked; stooping, I saw the 
key on the inside, its very tip showing 
through the keyhole. I rapped loudly, 
shook the door, shouted “Brigham! 
Brigham!” at the top of my voice. 

No answer; no stir or movement 
above us. 

I looked at Verne, and he at me. 
“Bust her down,” he whispered. 

I stepped back a pace, then lunged 
forward, putting my shoulder to an 
upper panel. It cracked and broke 





across; for Iam strong. Another lunge 
thrust the panel quite out of place. 
Slipping my hand through the open- 
ing, I turned the key from within and 
swung the door back. 


Verne and I 
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mounted the narrow stair, uncon- 
sciously on tiptoe. 

The morning sun struck full in my 
eyes as I reached the glass-inclosed 
cupola, so that I was blinded for a 
moment. The room was orderly, even 
rather pleasant in a businesslike 
fashion, its lamps still burning palely 
in the broad daylight. It held two filing 
cabinets, a revolving bookcase, and, in 
its center, a flat-topped desk. 

And in his swivel chair before that 
desk was Apple Orchard Brigham, 
leaning forward with his arms all along 
its top and his head pillowed on them. 
The morning sun struck bright upon his 
back and glinted from his bald crown. 
He was very still. 

“Asleep, is he?” whispered Verne. 

“No,” said I, and stepped forward 
cautiously. I knew that curious, re- 
laxed immobility, as of a bundle of 
empty clothing in some way stiffened to 
rigidity. “No. He’s dead.” 

I touched his arm; it was quite stiff. 
Slipping a hand under his chin, I tried 
to lift the fallen head, and succeeded 
only in raising the entire body a little. 

“Dead and,cold,” I repeated. “See 
how stiff he is? Must have been dead 
since midnight, at least.” 

“Gosh!” said Verne. 
him, doc? Stroke?” 

“Likely,” I answered, and stopped. 
For my hand had touched the dead 
man’s left temple, and my fingers sunk 
in. The bone was crushed. 


“What ailed 


“No!” I cried. “Not a stroke. The 
man’s been murdered!” 

“Murdered! Aw, shucks, doc. 
Didn’t we break down th’ door? 


How’d anybody get up here t’ kill him? 
Fly?” 

I shrugged. “Queer things have hap- 
pened in this cupola before now,” I de- 
clared, and an odd prickling ran up my 
spine. This was an eerie thing; to find 
a man dead in a locked room forty feet 
above ground, with his skull crushed in. 

On the desk top beside Brigham’s 
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head lay the fragments of a broken 
paperweight; walking around his body 
I tripped over something on the floor 
and looked down. 

There on the rug lay a smooth stone; 
a little, round stone such as might have 
come out of some creek bed. It was 
rather larger than a duck’s egg, and I 
picked it up absently, wondering how it 
had come there. 

Then I cried out, and dropped it as 
though it had been hot. For on one side 
of it was a faint red stain! 

Forcing myself to pick it up again, 
I saw that it corresponded with the 
rounded depression in the man’s left 
temple. 

“He was murdered,” I repeated me- 
chanically, “and here’s the weapon. 
But how?” 

Brigham’s chair faced west. He had 
been struck while sitting there, and had 
died almost at once. The blow, there- 
fore, must have come from the south; 
from the side of the room farthest from 
the door. I looked that way, and’ saw 
a round hole in the glass of the southern 
window, and bits of broken glass on 
the floor beneath it. 

“That stone came in the window,” I 
cried. “Somebody must have thrown it 
from the ground—hard enough to kill!” 

I stopped short. Verne and I stared 
at each other in growing horror as we 
realized the implication of my words. 
Then: 

“I don’t believe it!” 
hotly. 

That was irrelevant, no doubt; but 
Verne understood me. He _ tugged 
doubtfully at his square-cut beard. 

“We-ell, doc, mebbe not; but who else 
could of done it?” 

I did not answer. A lump of ice 
seemed lying in my stomach, for I re- 
called Hugh Lapham’s face as I had 
seen it last; white and strained, with an 
ugly gleam in the dark eyes. ~ And 


I exclaimed 


Hugh was Bean-ball Lapham, whose 
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fast one was already a legend of the 
diamond. 

Bookmiller squinted through the 
window. “Rock musta been throwed 
f’om four-five rod off, anyways,” he 
meditated. “Say, doc! Le’s you an’ 
me fix this up, huh? You c’n give out 
th’ old feller had a stroke, an’ I’ll bust 
th’ rest o’ this winder an’ claim I done 
it t’ give ’im air.” 

But I shook my head. “That won’t 
do. I never saw any good come of try- 
ing to cover up a thing like this. Some- 
body’d get suspicious; they’d dig the 
body up, and find his head stove in. 
And we’d be implicated, you and I; and 
not only that, but everybody’d be sure 
Hugh Lapham did it, and we knew he’d 
done it. And he didn’t!’’ I finished vio- 
lently ; though in my heart I held grave 
doubts. 

Verne shrugged. “Mebbe you know 
best. Well, we gotta do sgmethin’. 
Send f’r Phil Riley first, I s’pose; he’s 
depitty sheriff. C’m’ on.” 

We descended the stairs heavily 
enough. On the way Verne paused. 

“Say, doc—we was right, wa’n’t we? 
Told old Brigham,he’d ought to of tore 
this cupola down. ’F he didn’t, evil’d 
come of it, Deacon Smith says; an’ it 
has, ain’t it?” 


Stones 


CHAPTER X. 
A CASE OF RECKLESS DRIVING. 
WE found Dorothy Brigham in the 
big drawing-room with my wife. 
She was paper-white, but her manner 
held a sort of desperate calm. 

“Mr. Brigham is dead,” I told her 
bluntly. 

Her face did not change, but she 
tightened her grip on Molly’s hand so 
that her little knuckles turned quite 
white. 

“I knew it!” she whispered. “It—it 
was a stroke, wasn’t it?’ And I 
fancied that her voice held a despairing 
hope. 
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I looked at her carefully. The thing 
must be told; better to get it over with 
at once. And I could not imagine any 
one as quite heartbroken by the old 
man’s violent end. 

“No,” said I. 
stone at him from outdoors, and 

Mrs. Brigham rose mechanically. “A 
stone—came in the window—and killed 
him! Oh, Hugh—how could you?” 

Without another word, without a 
sound, she crumpled slowly to the floor 
and lay there, a pitiful little bundle of 
fluffy draperies. 

I picked her up and laid her on the 
davenport. “She’s fainted. Maybe it’s 
just as well. Look after her, Molly. 
_ And you, Verne; there’s no need to re- 
member what she said. She was all 
excited.” 

“T didn’t hear nothin’,” said Book- 
miller phlegmatically. “She never said 
a word.” He was a solid, dependable 
man, Verne Bookmiller. 

Sighing, I turned to the door, for I 
had many unpleasant things to do. I 
must notify the coroner and the sheriff. 

A frightened maid. appeared. 
“Please, sir, somebody wants Doctor 
Montgomery on the phone.” 

I followed her to the instrument. 
“Montgomery speaking.”’ 

“Hello! That you, doc? Thought I 
seen you drivin’ up to Th’ Folly. Say, 
Al Murchison just fetched in that there 
James feller, old Brigham’s shofeer. 
Gotta busted leg. Wisht you’d come 
down an’ see ’im.” 

It was Phil Riley. I .considered 
briefly. “Where are you?” 

“Down to th’ hotel.” 

“T'll be right down. And say, Phil 
—put in a call for Homer Center, for 
the sheriff. Official business; I’ll ex- 
plain when I get there.” 

“Yeah,” answered Phil. 





“Some one threw a 


” 





He was our 


deputy sheriff. “Called f’r him a’ready, 
‘count 0’ this here shofeer. 
huh ?” 

But I hung up. 


’S a matter, 


“Verne!” I called. 
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“You stay here. Keep watch of that 
cupola, and don’t let anybody up till I 
get the coroner. I’ve got to go out.” 

I stopped to glance at Dorothy 
Brigham. She lay upon the wide 
davenport, supine and relaxed, still 
mercifully unconscious, while my wife 
bathed her forehead. 

“Poor baby!” whispered my wife, 
her black eyes humid. “Is she all right, 
Kirke?” 

I touched her wrist. “Yes. She’s 
better off this way, until she gets over 
the first shock of it. You'll stay?” 

“Of course!” 

So I went out to my car, and drove 
downtown. 

Phil Riley met me at the hotel steps, 
so bursting with questions and infor- 
mation that he could not decide whether 
to demand or impart. I brushed past 
him as the office telephone rang. 

“That Homer Center?” 

“T expect so. Put in th’ call before I 
sent after you.” 

So I took down 
“Hello?” 

“Here’s your party,” reported cen- 
tral’s bored voice. And: © 

“Hello!” came a _ deeper voice. 
“Sheriff's office, Lawlor speaking.” 

“That you, sheriff? Doctor Mont- 
gomery at Black Valley. Say, Hutch, 
hurry over here as quick as you can, 
and bring the coroner. _ Arnold 
Brigham—you know, the man _ that 
bought Apperson’s Folly? Well, he’s 
been murdered. Just found him up in 
the cupola, dead.” 

“Be right over,” came Sheriff Huten 
Lawlor’s deep voice. “An’ bring Doc. 
Waterhouse. How’d all this happen, 
huh?” 

“Tell you when you get here,” I an- 
swered. “Busy now.” For IL had just 
remembered the chauffeur’s broken leg. 
“Where’s this man James, Phil?” 

“Got ’im in here, doc,” Riley said 
briefly. 

He led me back to the room which 


the receiver. 
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had been the Putnam House bar. 
There, on an improvised couch, lay 
Brigham’s chauffeur, his hard face 
white and twisted with pain and fear. 
At his head stood fat old Al Murchi- 
son. 

“Mornin’, doc! Here’s a feller’d 
ought t’ be fixed up some, before he 
goes to jail. Come ramming out past 
my place some time in th’ night, an’ 
skidded an’ bust into my hog pen. 
Killed two o’ my best Poland-Chinys, 
an’ I want him locked up. Feller’s been 
slammin’ round here too long killin’ 
folks’s stock.” 

“Oh-h!” said I, struck by a sudden 
suspicion. “What time was all this, 
Al?” 

“I do’ know exactly. ’S quite a ways 
f'om th’ house; didn’t hear nothin’. 
Found ’im out there when I started my 
chores—automobeel all busted up, an’ 
him pinched under it, ’ith his leg broke. 
Had quite a time gettin’ ’im out.” 

I turned to the injured man. “Run- 
ning away?” I demanded. “What had 
you been doing?” 

The chauffeur’s eyes shifted. “Run- 
nin’ away, nothin’,” he muttered. “Old 
man sent me on an errand.” 

“The old man is dead—murdered !” 
I told him. 

He groaned; I thought he turned 
paler. “Aw, ain’t that a shame! How’d 
it happen—a stroke?” He did not wait 
for a reply; it did not seem to me that 
he was very greatly surprised, but per- 
haps his pain distracted him. “Say, 
doc, can’t you gimme somepin’ f’r this 
leg? It’s ’most killin’ me.” 

I gave him a hypodermic, and fell to 
setting his leg. It was a bad break; a 
splinter of the thigh bone thrust out 
through the skin. 

“He'll have to stay right here for a 
while,” I decided. “Get Mrs. Putnam 
to fix up a room, and we'll carry him 
up.” 


“He should go to jail,” declared 
Murchison stubbornly. 
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“He can’t run away, man!” 

“We-ell,” reluctantly, “mebbe not. 
I’m goin’ over t’ Bill Shattuck’s an’ get 
me a warrant, anyways.” 

A big auto, its cut-out open, roared 
to a stop in front of the hotel. Phil 
peered from a window. 

“There’s Hutch now, an’ Doc Water- 
house. Musta drove some t’ get here 
f’om the Center so soon!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
CUMULATIVE EVIDENCE. 


WENT out to meet the big, slow- 

moving sheriff and his companion, 
Doctor Waterhouse. This latter was 
our coroner, a hard, dry file of a man, 
sharp-faced, full of quick, nervous ges- 
tures. He had something of a reputa- 
tion for surgery; and our people called 
him hard-hearted, as they do most sur- 
geons. 

I left a few directions for the injured 
man with Sally Putnam, and Phil and 
I climbed into the sheriff’s car. We 
drove straight up to The Folly, while 
I gave the officers a hurried account of 
how I had found old Arnold Brigham. 

The news had spread already ; we re- 
ceived many a curious glance. But no 
one ventured up the hill after us; Black 
Valley did not forget that Apple Or- 
chard Brigham was not one of us. 

Molly and Mrs. Brigham had left the 
drawing-room; the new-made widow 
had come out of her faint, a maid 
whispered, and was shut in her own 
room with my wife. So we four; sher- 
iff, coroner, Phil Riley, and I; mounted 
the stairs in company, to find Verne 
Bookmiller on guard before the broken 
door of the cupola. 

“My gosh,” said Verne, “I’m glad 
you fellers’ve come. ’Lo, Hutch; morn- 
in’, doctor. Don’t like it up here alone.” 

“We found this door locked,” I told 
them. “I broke it down. Key was in 
the lock; here it is yet, you see.” 

“Huh,” said Lawlor. “How’d any- 
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body get up there t’ kill him, ’f the door 
was locked on the inside?” 

“Wait and see.” And we all climbed 
the narrow stair and emerged into the 
glass-walled room of the cupola. 

“We didn’t move him,” I explained. 
“You see, doctor ?’’» 

I showed him the depressed fracture 
in old Brigham’s skull, then pointed out 
that innocent-seeming pebble and the 
round break in the glass of the south- 
ern window. 

“Huh,” said the sheriff. 
Waterhouse, what ailed him?” 

“Plain enough,” said the coroner. 
“Head’s all stove in, see? Autopsy may 
show something else; but that must be 
what killed him.” 

Lawlor looked slowly at the dead 
man’s temple, at that sinisterly marked 
pebble, at the broken window and the 
fragments of glass on the floor below it. 

“Huh,” he repeated. “Somebody 
throwed a stone through there, an’ 
busted the old man.” He strode to the 
window. “Stood about eighty foot off, 
[ expect. Huh! An’ throwed ac’rate 
enough t’ hit th’ old man, an’ hard 
enough t’ kill him. Must of been a 
baseball pitcher, then—an’ a mighty 
good one!” 

Verne looked at me reproachfully. I 





“Well, 


scowled. “That doesn’t follow,” I ob- 
jected. ‘Somebody did throw a stone 
through the window; that’s plain 
enough. But we don’t know that it 


killed Brigham, A wild hope stirred in 
me, for I remembered that chauffeur’s 
scared face; and had he not been run- 
ning away? “Look here,” I went on. 
“Suppose somebody sneaked up these 
stairs and hit Brigham with a life pre- 
server, say, or maybe a stone in a sock? 
That would have made just such a dent 
in his head.” 

“Door locked on the 
marked Waterhouse. 

“Well,” I argued, “the key was in it. 
It could have been unlocked and locked 


inside,” re- 
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again with a wire, or a slender pair of 
nippers.”” 

“Huh,” said the sheriff, rather im- 
pressed. “Might be somethin’ in that. 
Does seem’s if it’d be dreadful hard t’ 
throw a stone that far an’ kill a man 
with it.” 

“Nobody could have done it from in- 
side,” declared the coroner. “Stairs on 
Brigham’s right; man’d have had to 
walk way round him to hit him on the 
left temple—way round the room. 
Brigham would have seen him.” 

“Maybe the old man was asieep,” I 
argued. “Some one came in here to 
steal. He’d walked round the desk, and 
Brigham woke up. The other fellow 
hit him quick, took what he was after, 
maybe, and slipped out, locking the door 
after him.” 

“Rot!” said Waterhouse. “Who 
threw the stone? It’s stained, too.” 

“We don’t know when that was 
thrown. Why, of course! Some kid 
saw the old man’s shadow up here and 
flung a rock on general principles; 
Brigham wasn’t very well liked here- 
abouts, you know. And this other man 
—the thief—had no weapon. When 
Brigham moved, he caught up the first 
thing he saw—that smooth stone—and 
swung on him with it. That explains 
the stain, gentlemen,” I finished trium- 
phantly. I was greatly pleased, for | 
had been reasoning against my own 
inner fears as much as to convince these 
officers. 

The sheriff looked at me admiringly. 
“You'd ought to of been a detectiff, 
doc,” he said approvingly. Even 
Waterhouse looked doubtful. 

Phil Riley had slipped down the 
stairs. Now he returned, bringing the 
key. “Lookit!” he vociferated. “Doc’s 
right—see? They’s scratches on this 
key where somebody tried to turn it, 
like he said.” 


Sure enough, there were. I was 


amazed at this confirmation of my fan- 
tastic theory, and the sheriff looked 
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quite satisfied. Indeed, he seemed 
about to turn the investigation over to 
me. 

“Who d’you s’pose done it, doc?” he 
asked. 

“Why,” said I, and hesitated., But 
I must go on, or give up this whole line 
of reasoning. “Why, I think it was that 
man James, Brigham’s chauffeur. A 
mechanic ought to be able to work a 
lock that way; the man looks like a 
crook; and he was running away. 
Smashed the car out at Al Murchison’s 
this morning and broke his leg. He’s 
down at the hotel now, with Al swear- 
ing out a warrant for him.” 

“T better go right down,” suggested 
Lawlor; but now the coroner’s in- 
grained skepticism with perhaps a hint 
of jealousy for his prerogative, broke 
through into an objection. 

“Rot! Clever, maybe; but all that’s 
just guesswork. Haven’t a _ thing 
against anybody in the world but sus- 
picion. Let’s just look things over here 
first. See if anything’s been stolen or 
disturbed. Give me a hand here, sher- 
~ iff; lift him up.” 

They lifted Brigham’s stiffened body 
and laid it on the floor, Waterhouse 
straightened the limbs with difficuity. 

“Dead at least ten hours,” he de- 
cided. “Since midnight, say. Think 
so, Montgomery ?” 

I leaned over, examining eyeballs, the 
stiff, drooped jaw, the beginnings of 
“post-mortem lividity along the under- 
arms. “At least that long,” I agreed. 

“All right.” Waterhouse straight- 
ened. “Autopsy later. First, let’s look 
over the room.” 

He turned to the desk. “Everything 
in order,” said he. “What—look here!” 

With a blunt, nervous finger, he 
tapped a Sheet of paper which lay on 
the desk top. Hitherto, Brigham’s for- 
ward-fallen figure had obscured it from 
our view. It was plain, yellow scratch 
paper, half covered with fine, crabbed 
writing. We all bent over it. 
3F—ns 
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“Memo for new will,” it began. “To 
be drawn at once. See Shattuck in 
a. m.”” A few scrawled lines referred 
to directions for burial; then came a 
brief schedule of properties, last of 
which was the “estate known as ‘Hill 
Crest.” Then, on a new line, and 
more firmly written, so that an angry 
pen had driven through the paper here 
and there: 

“Wife, Dorothy Brigham, to have life 
interest only, conditional. At death or 
remarriage’ —the last two words under- 
scored—‘“all to revert to Brighton, New 
York, Asylum for Blind as residual 
legatee. As executors, Ja——” 

There was no more. Upon the last 
unfinished word the pen had made a 
long, sprawling cut; below that, the 
paper was blotted with ink, and a 
broken-nibbed quill still lay upon it. 

“Told you it was rot,” said the cor- 
oner. “Asleep, nothing! Old man was 
writing ; killed in the middle of a word. 
See?” 

I was staggered. All my elaborate 
structure of theory was exploded. For 
if Brigham had been awake and writ- 
ing, no one could have entered and 
circled his desk unseen. And if he had 
looked up to see a midnight visitor, 
surely he would at least have laid down 
his pen. 

“If it had been the chauffeur, 
Brigham mightn’t have looked up until 
too late,” I suggested ; but the argument 
rang false in my own ears. 

Waterhouse ignored it. “Making a 
new will,” he reflected. ‘Planned to 
keep his wife from remarrying. Why? 
Is she in love with another man, or 
what ?” 

I wished that I had concealed this 
crime as Bookmiller wanted me to. 
But it was too late now; I dared not 
even answer the coroner’s question with 
a lie, for Verne’s wife and Sally Put- 
nam had witnessed the ugly scene last 
night. 

“Why,” I said grudgingly. “Brigham 
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seems to have thought so. It’s absurd, 
of course; he was insanely jealous.” 

“Who of?” inquired the sheriff. 

Well, it was out now; to evade the 
question would only increase suspicion. 
“Young Lapham,” I answered as care- 
lessly as I could. “But it wasn’t any- 
thing.” And I told them of Brigham’s 
appearance at tea time to find his wife’s 
hair caught in Hugh’s button, glossing 
it over as much as I might. 

“Huh!” Lawlor said portentously. 
“Lapham. Jerry’s boy, y’ mean; Bean- 
ball Lapham? Huh!” 

Waterhouse gave me a pale smile. “I 
wondered why you were so anxious to 
prove that this was done from inside 
the house,” he drawled. ‘You are a 
good friend, doctor; but it wasn’t any 
use. Bean-ball Lapham’s the fastest 
pitcher in the big leagues, they say. 
He’s in love with the young wife of an 
old man. Old man gets wise, threatens 
to change his will. Lapham finds that 
out; girl told him, maybe; and acts 
right away. Likely he’d planned to kill 
the old boy some other way later, but 
now he can’t wait. He hangs round 
outside, sees the old man clear against 
the glass in a bright-lighted room; a 
splendid target. And he grooves one 
over. Dead open and shut! Not three 
men in this country could have made 
that throw; but Bean-ball Lapham’s one 
of them; and here he is in Black 
Valley.” 

He turned to the sheriff. ‘Lawlor, 
maybe you’d better go get this pitcher. 
Needn’t arrest him exactly until we can 
hold an inquest, -but just see that he 
doesn’t skip out.” 

“Mebbe I better had,” agreed Hutch 
Lawlor. 





CHAPTER XII. 


AN INFORMAL INQUEST. 
jit go,” I offered. “Hugh’s not go- 
ing to run away ; I stand responsible 
for him. You men go ahead and search 
here, and impanel your coroner’s jury. 
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I'll have him here in plenty of time to 
appear before it, if you want him to.” 

Waterhouse looked at me sharply, 
but said nothing. The sheriff nodded 
gratefully. ‘“Wisht you would, doc. 
Don’t. wanta make it any harder’n we 
have to f’r th’ boy. You c’n take Phil 


' here along.” 


“Don’t need him,’ I answered, and 
turned away. 

Lest Lawlor’s attitude seem shock- 
ingly careless to you, let me remind you 
that I am a man of standing in my 
community. I had promised to bring 
Hugh Lapham; and neither sheriff nor 
coroner doubted my word. In such 
small communities as ours, where every 
man is known as were his fathers be- 
fore him, many a legal formality may 
be relaxed without damage to the ends 
of justice. 

So I left the officials and descended 
the narrow stair, suppressing a wild de- 
sire to help young Lapham to flee from 
the law. Before leaving the big house, 
I stopped a moment to see Dorothy 
Brigham. 

She lay in her own bed, with my wife 
still beside her. The child’s small face 
was white and sharp; her blue eyes 
were dry and wide and tragic. 

“Oh, Doctor Monty,” she cried, at 
sight of me, “have they arrested him 
yet?” 

“Him?” I repeated. “Now look 
here, child; you must get a grip on 
yourself. I don’t know what you sus- 
pect; perhaps you know more than the 
rest of us. But Hugh Lapham is in a 
bad enough pinch without your making 
it worse. If you have reason to believe 
that he killed your husband, for good- 
ness sake keep it quiet until you have to 
tell it. The coroner will be wanting to 
question you pretty soon, I expect. I’m 
not asking you to lie; but don’t show 
so plainly that you think Hugh’s 
guilty.” 

“Oh, doctor,” she moaned, “if you 
only knew!” 
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“Humph!” said I, “I’m going after 
Hugh now to bring him to the inquest. 
And I don’t want you to talk to a soul 
till I get back.” 

She promised; and I left her with 
Molly and drove away, feeling more 
and more discouraged. Dorothy 
Brigham was convinced of the boy’s 
guilt; that I could see. And I won- 
dered what could have passed between 
these two after last night’s encounter 
with old Apple Orchard in the drawing- 
room. Something portentous, I made 
sure from the girl’s manner; perhaps 
Hugh would tell me about it. 

So I climbed into my flivver and 
pushed it recklessly along the ridge and 
down through Hardscrabble to Jerry 
Lapham’s place. 

The barnyard was full of activity. A 
gasoline engine chattered there; fine- 
chopped cornstalks traveled up a long 
conveyor to drop into Jerry’s huge con- 
crete silo; and Hugh himself stood on a 
half-emptied hayrack, tossing great 
shucks of corn from it upon the table 
of the ensilage cutter. 

I felt somewhat relieved. This open 
absorption in honest farm work was not 
what one would have expected from a 
red-handed murderer, surely. 

“Oh, Hugh!” I shouted. “Come here 
a minute.” 

“Come up here, Jack!’ ordered the 
boy. “Toss off the rest of this load 
for me.” 

He climbed down and came toward 
me, alert, loose-jointedly graceful, but 
with a drawn, bitter face. 

“Well, Monty?” His eyes were rest- 
less; the shame and wrath of last 
night’s ugly accusation had bitten deep, 
I saw—or was it more than that? 

“Old Brigham’s dead,” I told him 
bluntly. 

“That’s good!” He smiled a thin, 
mirthless smile; to my fancy he seemed 
quite unsurprised. Then, as the reali- 
zation of my news struck home, his 
eyes brighteried ; the tension of his stern 
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face loosed. ‘“That’s fine!” he repeated. 
“How did it happen?” 

I flinched a bit, although» there was 
no reason why the boy should have felt 
any grief. 

“He was murdered, Hugh; killed by 
a stone somebody threw in the cupola 
window.” 

The boy eyed me narrowly. “A stone 
—thrown from the ground?” he re- 
peated slowly. “I—see! And you 
came to arrest me, I suppose?” 

I swore impatiently. “Don’t be a 
fool! They-want you to come over to 
the inquest, that’s all. I haven't ac- 
cused you, have I?” 

“No-o. Not in words.” The boy’s 
stubborn pride set his dark face like 
a flint, so that I cursed my own inepti- 
tude in breaking the news to him. “But 
you know perfectly well, Doctor Mont- 
gomery, that no one else in Black Valley 
could throw a stone that far and kill a 
man with it.” 

“Nonsense! Eddy Bolender might 
do it, for instance. And anyway, you 
can prove you were home all evening, 
can’t you?” ’ 

He laughed bitterly. “No bush 
southpaw like Bolender could do that 
stunt,” he declared, not without a touch 
of the arrogance of his craft. “And 
besides, I was out last night.” 

I sighed. I had feared as much. 
“Whereabouts ?” 

“None of your business. Come 
along, doctor. I surrender; take me to 
jail.” And he climbed into the car 
without more words. 

I drove sadly away; but once on the 
road I stopped and laid a hand on the 
boy’s rigid arm. 

“Look here, son. I’m your friend; 
you know that, don’t you?” 

He softened at once. “I know it, 
Monty. I—TI’m sore, that’s all.” 

“Well, then! Tell me all about it, 
boy. You’re in a worse mess than you 
realize. Won’t you let me help you?” 

He shook his head. “Nothing to say 
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—even to you, Monty. Except this: 
once I was engaged to Dorothy Arm- 
strong—and I love her still, Monty, 
now that she’s Dorothy Brigham.” 

I groaned. No doubt the boy had 
met Mrs. Brigham secretly last night, 
and now his mistaken chivalry forbade 
him to admit it. Or perhaps—well, to 
judge from the girl’s attitude, that 
meeting would have proved no alibi. 
For surely she thought him guilty. 

“Well, son, do as you please. But 
let’s get your Uncle Jerry, anyhow. 
Maybe‘he can make you see reason.” 

Hugh shrugged. But I drove back 
after Jerry and told him my news. 
Snorting defiance of all and sundry, 
proclaiming his Bud’s innocence to the 
skies, old, knotty Jerry Lapham climbed 
in behind us, overalled as he was, and 
promising to beat sense into coroner 
and sheriff alike. And so we drove 
back to The Folly. 

There the boy circled the house, look- 
ing up to the cupola whose broken win- 
dow showed plainly from the south. 
He measured the distance with an ex- 
pert eye, stepped back some eighty feet 
from the house, and swung an experi- 
mental arm. 

“Right here,” he declared. It was 
Bean-ball Lapham who spoke, with all 
the authority of his profession. “He 
must have stood here, to make that 
angle. The old man’s head showed 
against the light; made a good target.” 
He whistled, glancing at me in half- 
comical dismay. “Monty, not three 
men in this country could have made 
that throw and rung the bell! I’m in 
bad; you were right, doc!” 

This made things worse in one sense, 
no doubt ; but I breathed freer. Hugh’s 
attitude was not that of a guilty man. 

“Let’s go in,” said I, for Lawlor’s big 
car and two others were rounding the 
house corner. “That will be the cor- 





oner’s jury. I expect Waterhouse’ll be 
starting his inquest right away.” 
We entered to find the big drawing- 
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room full of low-voiced, uneasy men. 
Hutch Lawlor advanced to shake hands 
with young Lapham. 

“Mornin’, Bean-ball!’’ he said, his 
professional attitude forgotten for the 
moment. “Say, that was a great game 
you pitched against Buffalo that last 
time! I was there, rootin’ f’r y’, 
Hugh.” Then he remembered his stern 
errand here. “Wisht you’d just kinda 
keep in sight o’ me f’r a while,” he fin- 
ished apologetically. 

Hugh nodded shortly and sat down in 
one corner. Coroner Waterhouse 
bustled in, cleared a table, laid a note- 
book upon it and began the organiza- 
tion of an inquest. 

He impaneled his jury by the simple 
process of picking out six men at ran- 
dom, and placed them in chairs along 
one wall. Then he rapped on his table, 
called for order in the court, and began 
the examination of witnesses. 

Verne Bookmiller and I told of find- 
ing the body. Waterhouse led his 
jury solemnly to the cupola to view 
Brigham’s corpse, the smooth stone, 
and the broken window. Then, return- 
ing to the drawing-room, he stated 
briefly that death had been due to the 
blow upon the old man’s temple, in- 
flicted by some blunt instrument, “pre- 
sumably the stone which you have 
seen.” 

“°S that right, doc?” demanded the 
foreman of the jury, who was Nate 
Ransom, our postmaster. 

I nodded gravely. 

“Now I will question the wife of de- 
ceased,” announced Waterhouse. 

“You will not,” I said promptly. 
“Mrs. Brigham is not able to appear.” 

I think the coroner would have in- 
sisted; but Ransom interposed. “Ne’ 
mind, then. I don’t see as she c’d tell 
much, anyways.” 

The other jurors muttered agree- 
ment, and the coroner gave up, though 
I think he was secretly angered by this 
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informality. “Hugh Lapham, take the 
stand!” he ordered. 

Hugh came forward with a lowering 
face, took the oath and faced his in- 
quisitor defiantly. 

“Let me warn you that anything you 
say may be used against you,” began 
Waterhouse. “You need not answer 
any question that might tend to incrim- 
inate you.” 

“Ain’t no need o’ that,” said old Ed 
Burlingame, Juror No. 5. “Leave th’ 
boy be. Anybody’d think you was try- 
in’ him.” 

The coroner ignored this interrup- 
tion. “You are a professional baseball 
pitcher?” 

Hugh nodded. 

“In your opinion, would it be pos- 
sible for a man to have thrown a stone 
from the ground -hard enough to kill 
Arnold Brigham?” 

“Just possible.” 

“That is, only a skilled pitcher could 
have done it?” 

“And not many of them,” declared 
the boy clearly. He seemed bent on 
making things as bad for himself as 
possible. “There are not more than 
three men in organized baseball who 
could have done it.” 

_ “And you are one of the three?” pur- 
sued Waterhouse coldly. 

Hugh nodded again. 

“Now, Mr. Lapham, where were you 
last night between ten and twelve, at 
the time when Doctor Montgomery and 
I have agreed that Arnold Brigham 
died ?” 

“I refuse to answer.” 

The coroner sneered. “That is your 
privilege, of course. Is it true that you 
are in love with Dorothy Brigham; that 
the deceased was jealous of you, and 
warned you from his house; that you 
threatened his life?” 

The questions rapped sharply out, 
each upon the heels of the last, pointed 
by the nervous stabbing of a blunt, ac- 
cusatory forefinger. Young Lapham’s 
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face set into ugly lines; but Nate Ran- 
som interposed before he could answer. 

“Now look-a-here, Doc. Waterhouse ! 
You might as well cut that out right 
now. You ain’t no pros’cutin’ attorney, 
an’ this ain’t no big-city crim’nal court, 
neither. This here’s Black Valley town, 
an’ you’re talkin’ to Ezra Lapham’s boy 
that was borned here, and that ever’- 
body knowed long before you ever come 
outa Pennsylvania!” <A deep stab that 
for State pride is rampant in Iroquois 
County. ‘An’ if you’re tryin’ t’ make 
out he done this murder you better fix 
up ‘ith Hutch Lawlor there, f’r we ain’t 
a-goin’ t’ help you. Might’s well quit 
right now, because this jury’s a-goin’ t’ 
find that old Apple Orchard Brigham 
was killed by parties unknown—ain’t 
we, boys?” 

The whole row of jurors nodded 
solemnly, all together, as though their 
heads had all been moved by the same 
string. 

“Whoever done it,” pursued Nate 
heatedly, “’d ought to be give a vote 
o’ thanks, anyways. It’s up to Hutch 
t’ catch him, not you; an’ if it was 
Hugh Lapham, w’y Black Valley town’ll 
see he has a show f’r his white alley. 
You leave him be!” 

Waterhouse scowled, flushing de@ply ; 
then grinned a bit, for he was a sensible 
man. 

“The verdict seems to be in,” he an- 
nounced dryly. “But if I might make 
a suggestion”—with a sarcastic bow to 
Nate’ Ransom—“TI think that Hugh 
Lapham ought to be detained pending 
further investigation.” 

Nate snorted. “Ain’t run away yet, 
has he? Let him an’ Hutch Lawlor fix 
that up t’ suit ’em.” 

“Oh, well!” said the coroner and 
laughed outright. Indeed it was an ex- 
traordinary inquest; even poor Hugh 
smiled a little, patently warmed by the 
loyalty of his townsfolk. The sheriff 
stepped up beside him, and they two 
conferred in whispers. 
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The postmaster rose. “Got to be get- 
tin’ downtown; most time f’r th’ ten- 
fifteen t’ be in,” said he. 

And the inquest ended no more for- 
mally than this. We in Black Valley 
are a sturdy, independent folk, not 
lightly inclined to tremble before the 
pomp and circumstance of the law. But 
I do not think the ends of justice suffer 
thereby. _ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW LEAD. 


| WALKED over to the sheriff, who 
stood with Hugh and Jerry Lapham 
at one side of the room. 

“Say, Hutch—did you make sure 
nothing was missing from the cupola?” 

“W’y, no, doc.” His tone was almost 
apologetic. “I kinda meant to, but 
Waterhouse said they wa’n’t no need. 
Seemed awful sure it was young Lap- 
ham done it. I was kinda glad t’ have 
Nate give it to him like he did; seemed 
like he was pritty hard on th’ boy. I 
just swore Jerry in f’r a depitty, so’s 
he c’n look after Bean-ball ’ithout me 
havin’ t’ lock him up.” 

“Good!” said I. ‘Hutch, I’m going 
up and search that cupola room. I be- 
lieve somebody did get up in there. Re- 
member those scratches on the key?” 

“Go ahead!” heartily. “Wisht you 
could put somethin’ over onto Doc. 
Waterhouse; he thinks terr’ble well of 
himself.” 

I went first to Mrs. Brigham’s bed- 
room. “Dorothy,” I began, “did your 
husband keep any valuables up in the 
cupola?” 

She looked at me wide-eyed. “Why, 
yes. In the desk drawer. He always 
kept money there for the house ; several 
hundred dollars in a little black dispatch 
box. What did they do with Hugh?” 





“Nothing,” I told her, and climbed to 
the cupola. Brigham’s body still lay on 
the floor, but I ignored that and opened 
the drawers of the big desk, one after 
another. 
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Two were full of letters and papers 
in orderly piles; but the third was half 
empty, its store of envelopes scattered 
about. If it had held a dispatch box 
—and there was room—the thing was 
gone. 

Thinking quickly, I hurried out to my 
car, cranked it and drove down into the 
valley. I hesitated before the Putnam 
House, then went on and turned north 
beside the N. Y. & O. tracks, to push 
my willing flivver toward Al Murchi- 
son’s. 

Half a mile this side of his place, the 
morning sun flashed into my eyes from 
some polished black surface. I stopped 
short; half-hidden by roadside -weeds 
was a little black japanned box, lying in 
the ditch. My heart thumped at sight 
of it, for I felt that I was on the right 
track. 

Brigham’s big limousine lay on its 
side, half buried by the ruins of 
Murchison’s hog pen. One fender was 
crumpled, one headlight twisted out of 
place, and all its windows were broken. 
Old fat Al and his hired man were 
busy about the wreck, trying to free 
the mangled bodies of his “two best 
Poland-Chinys.” 

“Morning, Al!” I called, and climbed 
out of my car. “How did you find this 
man James?” 

“"Lo, doc! W’y, he was catchedlike 
by one leg, layin’ acrost th’ floor ’ith his 
head out this way.” 

He illustrated with fat, grunting ges- 
tures; I saw that the chauffeur must 
have lain with head and shoulders out 
on the upper running board. From that 
posture, the tool box would have been 
within easy reach; and I opened it, de- 
pending upon my intuition. 

At first glance I saw nothing but 
wrenches, tire irons, a folding jack. 
Then I caught up a wad of oil-smeared 
cloth and shook it. The thing unrolled 
in my hand; from it a_roll of yellow 
bills fluttered to the ground. 

“T swanny!” cried Al, and snatched 
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one up, regardless of the grease which 
smeared it. “A hunderd-dollar bill! 
Gosh, doc, whyn’t ye wait till I’d took a 
look in there?” 

I heaved a great sigh. This might 
clear Hugh Lapham! 

“The fellow robbed old Brigham,” 
said I. “He was running away. And 
I imagine he killed the old man, too.” 

“I bet “you? Al chuckled fatly. 
“They was sayin’ it was Ezry Lapham’s 
Hugh done it. Told ’em they was dang 
fools!” 

Pocketing the recovered loot, I raced 
back to Black Valley town, and drew 
up in front of the hotel just as Sally 
Putnam emerged, huge brass bell in 
hand, to ring for dinner. 

Sheriff Lawlor sat on the porch. I 
called to him. 

“Look here, Hutch! Dispatch box 
full of money missing from old 
Brigham’s desk; and here’s what I 
found in that smashed-up car!” I 
showed him the money. “That man 
James must have killed the old man, 
just like I said, and robbed his desk. 
He was running away, got smashed up, 
and hid this money in a greasy rag in 
the tool box while old Al Murchison 
was getting out to help him.” 

“Huh!” said the sheriff. “Pritty 
smart, doc! Le’s go put it up to him.” 

Together we mounted the stairs and 
turned into the room where Mrs. Put- 
nam had made the broken-legged chauf- 
feur comfortable. He looked up at us 
apprehensively. 

The huge sheriff tugged at his mus- 
tache, and thrust thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his vest, displaying his badge 
of office. This was work he understood. 
Following up clews might puzzle him, 
but he could browbeat a suspect; none 
better. 

“Feller,” he began portentously, “we 
got it on you. Th’ whole thing. You'll 
go to th’ chair f’r this!” 

The prostrate man shrank visibly; 
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the wooden impassivity of his face was 
all broken; his white lips trembled. 

“I—I didn’t kill the old man,” he 
said whiningly. “Honest I didn’t, 
cap’n.” 

“You c’n deny it all you want; don’t 
make no dif’rence t’ me. You was 
seen; we checked ever’thin’ up on you. 
You're under arrest, feller! All I got 
t’ say is, mebbe if you was to confess 
right now we might fix it so’s you'd 
get life instead o’ th’ chair.” 

The chauffeur sobbed thickly. “Aw, 
cap’n, don’t you—don’t you, now! 
Honest, I didn’t kill old Brigham; he 
was dead before ever I come into th’ 
room.” 

I started. At least this man had been 
in the cupola! Lawlar frowned mag- 
nificently. 

“That’s what you say. But it atna’t 
a-goin’ t’ get you nothin’ t’ lie about it.” 

“Lemme tell it, sir!” pleaded James. 
Jus’ lemme tell th’ whole thing, can’t 
yuh? I'll come ‘clean, sir; an’ you 
wouldn’t railroad me this way just f’r 
a few dollars, would yuh? Aw, please, 
doctor”—as the sheriff made to turn 
away—“please make ’im lissen !” 

“Let him tell his story,” I advised 
dispassionately; and the chauffeur 
poured it forth eagerly, waiting for no 
more urging. 

He had determined to quit Brigham, 
it seemed; had tired of the old man’s 
abuse. At two in the morning he had 
crept up to the cupola. “I got in th’ 
back door,” he explained, “with a pick 
lock I—I had round. You c’n reach in 
with ’em an’ turn a key f’om outside a 
door.” He had opened the cupola door 
thus, supposing that old Brigham was 
in bed long before. 

“Th’ lights was on up there, an’ I 
crep’ up th’ stairs easylike, an’ there 
was th’ old man all laid over his desk 
like he was asleep. I sneaked round 


him an’ opened th’ middle drawer; I 
knew he kep’ money in there, in a tin 
box 


” 
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“An’ Brigham woke up, an’ you 
beaned him,” finished Lawlor inexora- 





bly. 
“Aw, cap’n! No, sir, I never!” 
James stammered earnestly. ‘‘Reachin’ 


past that way, I touched his hand, an’ 
he was cold—cold an’ stiff like he’d 
been dead a long time. I was scared, 
because I knew they’d hang it onto me 
*f I was caught, an’ I just grabbed the 
box of money an’ beat it. Outa town 
a ways, I opened th’ box and threw it 
away ; they was about five hunderd dol- 
lars in it. An’ then th’ old boat skidded ; 
I was aimin’ to get to Buffalo with th’ 
car and ditch her there; and I got all 
messed up into a hog pen an’ my leg 
broke. An’ I stuck th’ cush into th’ 
tool box in a’ old rag, an’—an’ that’s 
all, gentlemen. Honest it is!” 

“Huh!” began the sheriff; but I 
checked him. 

“This was two o’clock, you say? 
Where were you at midnight?” 

“Downtown, doctor. I c’n prove I 
wa’n’t anywheres about,” he ran on des- 
perately, “an’ couldn’t of been, when 
he was bumped off. He was dead an’ 
cold when I got there, honest he was!” 

‘Where were you?” I persisted. 
Brigham must have died by midnight at 
the latest, I knew. 

“Right in back o’ th’ barber shop, 
doctor. Playin’ penny ante with th’ 
boys. Phil Riley was there, sir, an’ Jim 
Reed, an’ Gene Haskell. You c’n ask 
any of them, sheriff; they’ll tell you I 
never left until after one o’clock.” 

I sighed deeply. Here was another 
hope gone. For I was convinced, and 
I knew Waterhouse would swear that 
old Brigham had been dead at least two 
hours before this chauffeur could have 
reached The Folly. 

“Come on, Hutch,” said I. 
any more just now.” 

“We-ell,” replied the sheriff. 
ways, y’r under arrest, feller. 


“Can’t do 


“Any- 
I think 


y’r lyin’; but if you ain’t, we c’n hold 
you f’r stealin—f’r burglary an’ reck- 
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less drivin’ an’ malicious damages t’ Al 
Murchison’s hogs. You ain’t liable to 
run out on us; but I’ll send a depitty t’ 
keep you comp’ny.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONFUSION. 


WENT home to a dinner which I 

could not eat, and sat. glowering 
at my untouched plate, avoiding as best 
I might our cook’s excited questioning. 
Molly had phoned that she would stay 
at The Folly all day. 

After dinner I went out to make ar- 
rangements for old Brigham’s funeral. 
Some one must do it; and I could spare 
Dorothy so much distress at least. 

Coming out of Archie Jackson’s— 
“Furniture and Undertaking’—I ran 
into Jerry Lapham and Hugh. 

“Say, doc!” called the former. 
“Wanta ste you a minute. C’m back 
t’ y’r office, outa this gawpin’ bunch.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Main 
Street was crowded with double the 
usual week-end swarm of farmers, all 
gathered in knots, busily discussing the 
tragedy. An avid murmur ran along be- 
fore us; eager eyes fastened upon poor 
Hugh. “That’s him! ran the comment 
with many a sly dig of elbows upon 
ribs. “That’s th’ feller did it-—Bean- 
ball Lapham. Hain’t they goin’ t’ lock 
’im up, I wonder ?” 

The boy stalked on, Indian-straight 
and stoical, eyes front. But I suffered 
for him as I knew he suffered inwardly 
from this morbid curiosity of the gap- 
ing crowd. Yet it was not unfriendly ; 
though they believed him guilty, our 
people would have held Hugh justified. 
Indeed more than one muttered audibly 
that “It served th’ old grouch darn 
well right!” 

Once shut into my office, old Jerry 
turned to me a haggard face. He 
looked suddenly broken and feeble, who 
had yesterday been tough and hard as 
sole leather. 
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“Doc,” he began, and paused to swal- 
low hard. “Dang this here weather! I 
b’lieve I got bronichal trouble. Say, 
doc; you don’t think Bud done that, do 

e?”? 

“Why—why: ” T stammered. 

“He says he didn’t!” 

“Then I believe him, of course!” 
Indeed I was vastly relieved; for 
Hugh’s defiant secretiveness had wor- 
ried me. 

“Yeah,” said Jerry. “Well then, we 
gotta get him off, ain’t we?” 

I nodded, glancing at the boy. He 
sat in a corner, brooding and aloof. 
One might have thought him safe, and 
we two oldsters in danger of our lives. 

“Well, lookit. He was killed with 
that stone throwed in th’ window, right 
enough, wa’n’t he?” 

“Must have been,” I agreed heavily, 
and told him of our unsuccessful grill- 
ing of the chauffeur. 

Jerry gave me a grateful look; and 
even Hugh murmured a word of 
thanks. “Might have known you’d be 
working for us, Monty.” 

“Well,” Jerry went on, “then some- 
body else besides Bud throwed that 
stone, didn’t they? Aw-right; who else 
in Black Valley coulda done it?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Hold on now. How about that 
there feller up to Th’ Nation?—that 
D. Muir?” 

But I shook my head. “I saw him 
throw a stone at one of his sheep the 
day he brought ’em in. Throws like a 
girl. He couldn’t have done it.” 

“Well, mebbe not. Anyways, he’s a’ 
awful queer sorta feller, D. Muir is. 
Sticks up there in Th’ Lost Nation, all 
alone with them dang, blattin’ sheep. 
Got him a room fixed up there in th’ 
Shattoo, ’bout as weather tight ’s a col- 
lander. Don’t come t’ town; don’t want 
nobody round; an’ he hates old 





Brigham worse’n rat poison, too. We'd 
oughta kinda 
though.” 


look him up, seem’s 
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“That won’t do any good,” I an- 
swered dispiritedly. “Have to think up 
something better than that.” 

“Well, here’s another thing. 
man Smith; ‘Life’ Smith,” 

I gaped at him. Deacon Smith re- 
joiced in the given name of Eliphalet; 
but what had he to do with this? 

“I expect you never heard o’ this, 
doc,” Jerry continued. “Deacon won't 
never talk about it, nacher’lly, an’ it’s s’ 
long ago nobody on’y us old fellers c’n 
remember. But when I was a kid, Life 
Smith usedta be a perfessional ball 
player. Pitcher, he was, way back when 
they throwed ’em underhanded ; played 
*ith th’ Genesee Giants f’r years.” 

I exclaimed. Back in the eighties the 
Genesee Giants had been a famous ag- 
gregation, unbeaten champions of seven 
States. As a boy I had seen queer, 
stilted group photographs of them, 
showing ball players  mustached, 
bearded, side-whiskered—a sight for 
the derisive laughter of the modern 
fan. But men had thrown swiftly 
enough even in those days. 

“Yeah,” said Jerry. “An’ here about 
’ninety-one ’r two, mebbe, when th’ 
Giants was playin’ down to New York, 
Life Smith hit some feller in th’ head 
ith a pitched ball. Killed th’ feller, he 
did! They was some fuss about it, an’ 
Life quit playin’ ball an’ come back here 
t’ Black Valley. Been here ever since.” 

“But, Jerry,” I protested, “the dea- 
con’s sixty years old. And besides “ 
My voice trailed away. I remembered 
Deacon Smith as he had towered over 
old Brigham only yesterday; a sturdy 
bulk of a man, lithe and strong beyond 
many of less than half his years. And 
he had been beside himself with rage 
at the slaying of his grandson’s pet; he 
had threatened Brigham with bodily 
violence. What had he said? “T’ll take 
it out of his hide—that man needs kill- 
in’ 1? 

“It’s worth thinking about,” I con- 
ceded. “I believe I'll talk to the deacon. 


Old 
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Anyway, we'll keep thinking about this 
affair, It’s got to be cleared up some- 
how. Let’s be thankful Waterhouse 
didn’t have his way, or Hugh’d be in 
jail by now. As it is, we’ve time to turn 
around. Hutch Lawlor’s pretty decent 
about it; he won’t arrest the boy unless 
he just has to. And any day may turn 
something up for us. You might help 
a bit, Hugh, instead of making us do 
it all!” 

The boy glanced up with a smile half 

whimsical, half bitter. “What can I 
do, Monty? Everybody except old 
Uncle Jerry here believes I killed 
srigham myself. Oh, not you, doctor; 
but ” He stopped short, and I 
knew he was thinking of the dead man’s 
widow. If she thought him guilty, how 
could our faith comfort him? “I don’t 
believe Deacon Smith is man enough 
for that throw; nor anybody else in this 
State for that matter. I’m not sure 
I could do it myself; a man’s head is a 
small mark at that distance, when 
you’re putting all your smoke onto the 
ball. It'll all come out some way, I sup- 
pose} but I wish 6 

And again his voice died away. I, 
too, wished that Dorothy Brigham had 
been less ready to believe evil of this 
high-hearted boy. And I resolved to 
force from her what grounds of sus- 
picion she was concealing. 

So, when Hugh and his uncle had de- 
parted for their own place, I drove back 
up the hill and entered The Folly, be- 
hind which stood Archie Jackson’s 
black wagon. 

The big drawing-room was closed 
now; through its doors came a pene- 
trating odor of embalming fluid. I 
passed by with a shiver, and went up to 
Mrs. Brigham’s room. 

The girl was up now and dressed all 
in black.« She looked very frail and 
small, and her blue eyes were wide and 
haunted beneath the crape-veiled hat 
which my wife was trying on her head. 

“Now, Dorothy,” I began. “Molly, 
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let the clothes go for a bit; we’ve some- 
thing more important to see to just new. 
Dorothy Brigham, why are you so sure 
Hugh killed your husband ?” 

The child’s eyes filled with tears; her 
lip trembled pitifully. “Why—why, 
Doctor Monty, he said he would! And 
besides, nobody else in the world could 
have thrown a stone like that.” 

I laughed shortly. Here was faith 
making itself unfaithful. “He said he 
would! And only my Hugh is big 
enough and strong enough to have done 
it! Humph! Child, that boy’s no mur- 
derer.” 

Her eyes brightened. “Oh, Monty, 
are you sure? He came up here that 
night late, Monty; and I met him out 
by the tennis court. I—I begged him 
not to mind what Arnold had said— 
Arnold was so unreasonable sometimes. 
But Hugh was dreadfully angry; he 
just said ‘J’ll kill the old fool! I'll 
kill the old fool!’ over and over. And 
I just begged and cried, and every- 
thing, and it didn’t do any good. Oh,” 
she broke off as Molly and I exchanged 
a glance; “Oh, I love him! I’m not 
ashamed of it; I’m proud! And I'd 
never have married Arnold, only Hugh 
and I had an awful quarrel there in 
Ithaca, three years ago, and when he 
left me I just didn’t care what I did. 
And I married Arnold Brigham just to 
spite Hugh and hurt him—and I’ve 
been sorry for it eyer since—every 
single day! And if Hugh would take 
me, I’d go to him to-day—right now 
—and be el-l-ectrocuted with him if I 
could !”’ 

And the overwrought child broke into 
a storm of sobs. 

Molly gathered her into protecting 
arms. “There, there, baby,” she com- 
forted. “Don’t you cry! Kirke will 
fix everything up for you, and find out 
who really killed Mr. Brigham, and get 
Hugh off. And then you can be mar- 
ried right away, and everything’ll be all 
right again!” 
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I looked a bit dubious. That was 
rather a large order, I thought; and I 
cannot always share my wife’s un- 
limited confidence in my powers. 

“Well,” I hedged, “we'll do what we 
can, at least. And now stop crying, 
and tell me whether Brigham had any 
enemies outside of Black Valley?” 

She lifted a tear-stained face in pa- 
thetic faith. “You’re sure Hugh didn’t 
do it?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Well, then!” She dabbed at her 
eyes; her pale face grew rosy; her 
whole manner changed, became buoy- 
ant, vivacious. “Well, then, I’ll try and 
help. Arnold wasn’t—well, lots of 
people didn’t get along with him. I 
don’t know—but Arnold always kept a 
diary. Ill see if I can find that, and 
maybe it would help us. Only—it 
would be up there in the cupola room, 
and I’m scared to go after it.” 

“I'll bring it down,” I promised. 
“Give me a bed sheet.” 

Molly stripped one from the bed, and 
I mounted the stairs once more. Up in 
the cupola, I spread my sheet on the 
floor and dumped into it, helter-skelter, 
all the contents of desk drawers and 
filing cabinets; a pile of letters and ac- 
count books and documents three feet 
high. This I knotted into a bundle and 
carried downstairs. 

“There, children! Sort that over,” I 
told them, “It ought to keep you out of 
mischief for a while. Molly, you com- 
ing home now? Better bring Dorothy 
along.” 

But they both cried out at that. Oh, 
no! With her husband lying dead in 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Brigham’s 
place was at home. What would people 
say? Dorothy must stay here at The 
Folly; and my wife would stay with 
her, for she ought not to be left alone. 

I left matters thus, promising to send 
Molly up a suit case of things, and went 
back to my own neglected work. 








CHAPTER XV. 
A WASTED SERMON. 


| SLEPT badly that night and rose 
early Sunday morning resolved to 
visit Deacon Smith. 

So I drove down Main Street before 
breakfast, hoping to catch the old gen- 
tleman about his milking. He lived a 
little way below the depot, just where 
Main Street turns north into the creek 
road; the main highway to Buffalo. 
Here on some thirty acres of land he 
raised truck and small fruits and pas- 
tured his four Jersey cows, whose milk 
he peddled in the village. 

As I drove slowly past his house the 
deacon emerged from the barn, milk 
pail in hand. I stopped and climbed 
out of my car. 

“Morning, deacon!” 

“*Lo, doc!” He emptied his milk 
pail into the cooler and set it down. 
“Just lemme turn them cows out.” 

He went back into the barn, unfas- 
tened his stanchels, and urged the four 
sleek beasts out into the road. At sight 
of my little car whose engine still rat- 
tled, they checked, blowing hard, and 
one of them, instead of moving sedately 
toward the open pasture gate across the 
road, swung a willful head and stared 
toward the village at a clumsy, sham- 


bling lope. 
“You, Maggie-May!” shouted the 
deacon. “Soo-boss! Sookey, sookey.” 


But Maggie-May had no will to 
“sookey.” Instead she cantered on, 
tossing her head; a joyous young crea- 
ture who ran, I thought, mostly from 
sheer pleasure of the crisp autumn air. 

She reached the corner and swung up 
toward the railroad tracks. “Hey!” 
said the deacon. “That won’t do.” 


He stooped swiftly and picked up a 
pebble ; a round, smooth stone, about as 
large as an egg. The cow was now 
some thirty yards away, and moving 
up Main Street at right angles to us. 

Measuring 


the distance, Deacon 
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Smith took one step forward. His 
right arm, which had been drawn back, 
snapped down and forward: in a light- 
ning-swift motion ending with a sharp 
jerk beside his hip. True as a bullet, 
and almost as fast, the stone shot from 
his hand in a flat trajectory, waist-high, 
and sang past Maggie-May’s nose so 
close that she flinched and checked; 
then decided that her ramble was over, 
turned, and came sedately back toward 
us. 

“Fine work, deacon!” I commented. 
“You’re some pitcher!” 

The old man flushed and tugged at 
his beard. “Aw, I usedta could throw 
some when I was a kid,” he replied 
regretfully. ““D’you wanta see me, doc? 
I gotta strain th’ milk an’ begin deliv- 
erin’ right off, ’r I’ll be late f’r church.” 

I fancied there was a slight strain in 
his manner. He seemed anxious to 
change the subject, to call my attention 
from his stone throwing. 

“Why,” I answered, “nothing much. 
Only stopped as I’ was passing, to see 
if you’d decided about Benny-boy’s ton- 
sils.” 

“I think he’d ought to wait till spring, 
doc. Seems t’ me he’s dreadful little f’r 
t’ be op’rated. An’ he feels all cut up 
now, too—losin’ that calf an’ all. 
3enny-boy, he set dreadful store by that 
calf.” 

“Poor kiddy,” said I. “What do you 
think about that affair up at The Folly, 
anyhow ?” « 

“Serves him right,” declared the dea- 
con promptly. “Drivin’ round like he 
did, killin’ folks’s calves an’ all, waxin’ 
fat an’ stiff-necked an’ froward, an’ sit- 
tin’ in th’ seat o’ th’ scornful. Yes, sir, 
doc! Th’ wicked shall be cut off sud- 
denly !” 

I turned and drove back to town, 
hopelessly muddled. Surely the deacon 
did not,regret Brigham’s death. He 
still held his grudge; and, with the pic- 
ture of that swift-flying, accurate stone 
fresh in my mind, I was almost ready to 
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believe that Eliphalet Smith, even at 
sixty, could have thrown the smooth 
pebble which had killed old Brigham. 
But Well, it was hard to think of 
this peaceful, friendly old man as a de- 
liberate murderer. 

I had no more than entered my house 
when the phone rang. Over the wire 
come Dorothy Brigham’s eager voice. 

“Oh, Doctor Monty! Can you come 
right up? I think we’ve found some- 
thing!” 

I hurried up the hill to The Folly. 
Dorothy met me in the hall, her face 
all flushed, her eyes bright. In her 
hand was a small, morocco-covered 
diary. 

“Look at this!” she urged, pointing 
to the last entry in it. 

The page was half filled 
Berigham’s fine, crabbed writing. 

“Nov. 17,” I read. ‘Weather still 
fine. To Rochester, to office of Fruit 
Growers And then, after a few 
lines about his business: “Got papers 
to-day from Reynolds. Old law still 
runs—‘Office Found’ is name of writ. 
Serve it myself this afternoon. Man 
Muir must get out—told him so. No 
tax sale this way—can buy land direct 
through attorney general’s office.” 

“Attorney general,” I repeated aloud. 
“Brigham found some way to dispos- 
sess Muir of The Lost Nation, it 
seems.” 

Dorothy nodded impatiently. “Of 
course! He’d been trying that for 
months; ever since Mr. Muir first re- 
fused to sell. But read on!” 

“Later:” I read. “Rotten day. 
Everything gone wrong. James hit calf 
in road. Old fool came up to house, 
made scene. Then went out to valley 
called Lost Nation. Took writ of ‘Of- 
fice Found,’ served on Muir myself. 
May abusive, threatening. Called me 
Ahab—practically threw me out. Said 
if I ‘stole land of his fathers’ would not 
live to enjoy it. Said would kill me 
before gave it up. Laughed at him— 
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but to-morrow will get detectives to 
send me bodyguard. Man dangerous— 
think crazy. 

“Worse to follow,” went on the 
cramped scrawl. “Home to find 
wife——” But I read no further. 

“Only another enemy,” I said wear- 
ily. “He had enough before. But 
Muir couldn’t have thrown that stone. 
We've already excluded him. I wonder 
what that fellow’s first name is, any- 
way? Everybody calls him just ‘D. 
Muir.’ ” 

“Why, his name is David. Arnold 
told me. But doesn’t this help you at 
all, doctor?” 

I shook my head. “This thing is be- 
yond me, children. I believe I’ll go to 
church. Maybe an idea will come to 
me there.” 

I stay away from church pretty con- 
sistently, like most doctors; but this 
morning it seemed to me that the cool, 
dim peace of the old place might ease 
my anxieties. Perhaps there I might 
think more clearly. 

Leaving the two women, I drove 
down to the church whost last bell was 
already tolling. I slipped inside and 
chose a back seat where I need not even 
simulate attention and strove wearily to 
clarify my ideas. 

The Reverend Cornelius Helverson 
was a militant Christian. He subscribed, 
no doubt, to the doctrine that the meek 
are blessed; but his interests lay with 
Joshua and Gideon, and that long line 
of “mighty men of valor” which ran 
from the Judges of Israel to the Macca- 
bees- To-day he read to us that stirring 
fight story which is recorded in the sev- 
enteenth chapter of First Samuel; and 
his big voice rolled out the doughty 
deeds of the boy David. 

But the familiar words made little 
impression upon me. My brain was 
full of dizzy speculations: Hugh Lap- 
ham, or the chauffeur, James, or Dea- 
con Smith, and now this fourth man, 
Muir—which one of these was a mur- 
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derer? Or were they all innocent, and 
the real criminal still unsuspected? My 
head began to ache draggingly as I re- 
viewed the possibilities for the hun- 
dredth time and for the hundredth time 
confessed myself at a loss. Almost I 
was ready to give the whole thing up; 
to send for some professional detec- 
tive to unravel this hopeless snarl. Yet, 
as my thoughts swung through their 
treadmill again, I must discard even 
this plan. I believed that Hugh Lap- 
ham was innocent; the boy had told me 
that he was innocent ; and yet—what if 
a detective should fasten this guilt upon 
him after all? If he had done this 
thing; and, as the evidence stood, he 
alone of all Black Valley town could 
have thrown that stone; surely he 
would not be above lying about it. And 
even if he had not, the chauffeur, 
James, had an alibi for the time of the 
killing, and D. Muir’s awkward arm 
could never have compassed that amaz- 
ing cast; was I willing to sacrifice old 
Deacon Smith, my familiar friend for 
nearly twenty years, to save Hugh Lap- 
ham? 

In the midst of such thoughts as 
these, a half-heard word from the pulpit 
startled me; a word, I fancied, which 
Helverson had repeated several times. 
I began to listen intently, but to no end. 
“The armor of righteousness—fighting 
the good fight—the sword of the Lord” 
—such phrases came to me_ without 
meaning. And at last the service was 
over, and I left the church, still with 
an uneasy feeling that the solution of 
my problem was beneath my hand; that 
some phrase of Helverson’s, if I could 
but recapture it, would be a key to open 
the baffling door before me. 

I went slowly home, still pondering, 
and lay down to rest upon my bed. 
Racing irrelevancies filled my brain; as 
one will when wearied, I continually 
lost the thread of my problem and 
caught myself drawing absurd scrip- 
tural analogies, 
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David was a shepherd. And _ this 
other David, D. Muir, he was a shep- 
herd, too. My thoughts kept running 
back to that; D. Muir was a shepherd. 
I strove to put all other suspicions in 
the background and concentrate upon 
Muir. Brigham had finally sueceeded, 
it would seem, in dispossessing Muir of 
his barren acres; what was this “writ 
of office found” I wondered vaguely. 
Muir had threatened the old man, had 
frightened him so that Brigham planned 
to hire detectives for a bodyguard; and 
that very night his doom had overtaken 
him, 

David Muir. How could this Muir 
have killed old Brigham? My thoughts 
drifted away from him to Deacon 
Smith and the swift-flying pebble he 
had thrown; to Hugh Lapham, break- 
ing a half-inch board with a bit of 
stone to show me his speed and control. 

After a time I fell into an uneasy 
sleep and dreamed fitfully of D. Muir, 
as Naboth, accusing “King Ahab” 
3righam in the matter of his vineyard. 





And Deacon Smith, the prophet 
Nathan, rebuked the king. No, the 


deacon was Samuel, and he rebuked me, 
calling me blind, repeating a verse of 
Scripture in the sonorous tones of Cor- 
nelius Helverson. 

My own shout woke me. I was 
standing in the middle of the floor, all 
atremble, searching with clumsy hands 
for my wife’s Bible. 

I found it, leafed its pages desper- 
ately, for I am not too familiar with 
The Word. But at last I found it; 
First Samuel, X VII, the fortieth verse: 
“And he . chose him five smooth 
stones out of the brook . and his 
sling was in his hand!” 

I dropped the Bible and ran out. 
This seemed fantastic enough; but the 
whole matter was fantasy. Perhaps the 


truth had come to me in a dream 
Sheriff Lawlor sat in the office of the 

Putnami House, enjoying a Sunday 

I shook him viciously. 


afternoon nap. 
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“Hutch! Hutch! Wake up!” 


He yawned. “Huh! ’S a matter, 
doc?” 

“Get into your car and come along!” 
I urged. 


“Whereabouts? Ain’t had m’ din- 
ner yet; Mis’ Putnam’s always late, 
Sundays. An’ I was figgerin’ on gettin’ 
right back t’ th’ Center after I eat. 
Don’t seem t’ be nothin’ I c’n do here.” 

“Forget your dinner! Get your car 
and come on. I’m going to show you 
old Brigham’s murderer!” 

The sheriff stared. “Huh! 
say. Who, then?” 

But I would not answer; my idea was 
too fantastic for words. I must trust 
in circumstances. “Never you mind 
that. Come along and I'll show you!” 

And so at last we got started on the 
way. Gradually he absorbed some of 
my intense excitement, and by the time 
we slipped down through Hardscrabble 
he was eager as a boy. 


Y’ don't 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A SLINGER OF STONES. 


WE went straight to Lapham’s and 

found Jerry and Hugh sitting in 
the bare parlor before the base-burner 
stove, for it had turned cold. 

“Howdo, doc! Afternoon, Hutch. 
Set down. Ain’t come after Hugh, 
have ye?” 

“No,” I snapped. “Get your hats, 
you two, and come on. ~ Don’t stop for 
questions ; this is important.” 

Jerry glanced questioningly at the 
sheriff, who shrugged. “Might’s well 
do it,” he advised. “Doc here’s got a 
hen on; do’ know what, but he’s all 
worked up about it.” 

“I’m going to show you _ old 
Brigham’s murderer,” I _ repeated; 
though I felt more and more uncertain 
as the time for testing my‘theory drew 
nearer. It was absurd enough, after all. 

But these others had faith in me. 
Hugh’s dark face brightened wonder- 
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fully, and Jerry shook my hand. “By 
jolly, doc!” he exclaimed. “I knowed 
you'd fix ’er up some way.” 

And so we set out presently through 
Jerry’s western cornfield; in stubble 
now, its crop safe stored in the big silo. 
As we approached the end of the field, 
where it gave upon The Lost Nation, I 
cautioned them. 

“Go slow now, boys. Don’t let Muir 
see you. Just get where we can peek 
over the edge at him. May have to 
watch a while.” 

So it was ordered. We crept cau- 
tiously down the steep hill and hid be- 
hind huge bowlders upon its slope 
where we had a good view of all the 
nearer gut of The Nation. 

Below us D. Muir’s sheep ranged 
free, scattered along the rough bottom 
and the hither hillside. They seemed 
well-fed enough; they grazed between 
the stones, nipping out grasses now sere 
and yellow that would have been inac- 
cessible to the larger heads of cattle. 
Muir himself sat on a rock in mid- 
valley, perhaps a hundred yards below 
us, watching his flock. He wore his 
kilt. A huge shawl wrapped his shoul- 
ders, but the keen November wind 
smote upon his bare knees so that Law- 
lor shivered in sympathy. 

“Br-r-r!” he whispered. “Gosh, doc, 
*s he crazy? Where’s his pants?” 

“Shut up!” I said impatiently. 
“Wait !” 

“What i’r? ’S cold out here.” 

I scowled to myself. What for, in- 
deed? I had brought these men out 
to The Nation upon a fool’s errand. If 
my fantastic suspicion was well 
founded, how could I prove it? I 
ground my teeth. 

Jerry Lapham, beside me, touched 
my arm. “Lookit, doc! A woodchuck. 
I s’posed they was all holed up by now.” 

I followed his pointing finger. Sure 
enough, a brown-gray animal, big- 
bodied as a dog, waddled along the 
farther hillside on short, clumsy legs. 
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As I have said, this was a warm 
autumn, and the woodchucks had not 
yet gone into winter quarters. 

Muir, below us, saw the animal as 
soon as we did. It was not more than 
thirty yards beyond him. Moving cau- 
tiously he brought a contrivance of 
leather and string from the belt of his 
kilt and stooped to pick up some small 
object—a smooth pebble! 

“Now!” I whispered eagerly; my 
prevision was being justified. “Now! 
Watch him, sheriff!” 

The man fitted his stone into a bit of 
leather so that it dangled two feet below 
his hand, held by two stout cords. The 
woodchuck still pattered obliviously 
along the rough slope. 

Then David Muir sprang upright. 
His arm flew back; the stone, at the 
end of its twin strings, whirled over- 
head, loosed as one cord flew from his 
fingers, and shot straight toward the 
unsuspecting little beast, bullet swift. 

It struck with an impact which we on 
the hill could hear; the woodchuck 
dropped in his tracks, stunned or dead. 

Then Sheriff Lawlor leaped to his 
feet. “My good gosh all hemlock!” he 
exclaimed. “That’s how he killed 
Brigham !” 

David Muir whirled, and saw us 
standing there. He stooped again, des- 
perately swift, and I clutched at the 
sheriff’s ankle, none too soon. 

For, as Lawlor dropped, another 
smooth stone hummed past, right where 
his head had been, whining hungrily as 
a bullet whines, and struck a bowlder 
beyond us and was shattered against it. 

“My good gosh!” repeated Hutch 
Lawlor. “Mighta killed me.” 

Then he drew from a hip pocket his 
official revolver, an old Colt forty-five, 
and fired one shot into the air. The 
deafening roar of black powder echoed 
from the rocks about us. 

“Surrender in th’-name o’ the law!’ 
shouted Sheriff Lawlor; and eaer his 
head up cautiously. 
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But the man Muir held both arms 
above his head. . “Come down!” he 
called back. 

We descended, Lawlor with his re- 
volver at the ready; but the shepherd 
made no gesture of resistance. 

“T will be askin’ y’r parrdon,” he 
began, as we came closer. “I was not 
thinkin’, You startled me.” 

“Y’r under arrest f’r th’ murder 0’ 
Arnold Brigham,” said the sheriff. 

“Oh, aye. Yon Ahab. Come, sirrs; 
I surrender.” 

“Might of done it sooner,” grumbled 
Hutch. “Here’s young Hugh Lapham 
was dang near arrested f’r doin’ it.” 

Muir started. “I will be askin’ y’r 
parrdon,” he repeated, and his glance 
held sincere apology. “I want no man 
to carry my blame; but sirrs, out here 
I knew nothin’ of it.” 

“That’s all right,” Hugh remarked 
awkwardly. 

“Anything y’ say c’n be used against 
ye,” Lawlor said warningly. “But 
mebbe you'll tell us how you done it?” 

“Oh, aye. Ye have me. This 
Brigham would have taken my land, 
which was my fathers before me. 
When I would not sell, he made a false 
lawing, like Ahab, an’ brought me this 
writ, himself.” 

He produced a sealed paper; but the 
sheriff took it. “Evidence,” he said and 
tucked it away. 

“?Tis a writ of ‘Office Found ’” Muir 
went on. “Given by your attorrney 
general—through brribery, I doubt not. 
But it warrns me off my own property 
as an alien. I must go; I am a law- 
abidin’ man, and I canna fight th’ law; 
but I prromised the old man he should 
not profit. And so that night I slew 
him. From a boy I have practiced 
with th’ sling, like David of old.” 

He lapsed into silence, dour and com- 
posed. A self-confessed murderer, he 
was yet a figure of stern dignity. He 
made no defense; he merely stated his 
reasons for the crime. One saw that, 
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being self-justified, he cared nothing 
for our opinions. 

“We-ell,”’ the sheriff said uneasily. 
“Le’s be goin’.” 

He brought out a pair of handcuffs, 
at which Muir scowled. “Ye will not 
be needin’ them, sirr. Ye have my 
worrd.” And such was the sincerity of 
the man’s voice that Lawlor put them 
away rather gladly, I thought. 

Muir turned to the Laphams. “Ye 
have been my good neighbors. ’T is 
much to be askin’, but will ye tend my 
sheep? I give ’em ye, an’ th’ land also. 
I will not be needin’ it longer,” he fin- 
ished simply. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE END OF THE FOLLY, 


S° ended the mystery of Arnold 
Brigham’s slaying. He had waxed 
proud, and boasted, like Goliath; and 
like Goliath had come to his end by 
reason of his oppressions. A smooth 
stone from the brook laid him low; and 
I think that no one mourned him long. 
David Muir went to the county jail 
at Homer Center. Later he pleaded 
guilty to Brigham’s murder and a reluc- 
tant jury convicted him. He was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment ; but I think 
that one day he will be pardoned, for 
he has much sympathy among us. 

The writ of “Office Found” which 
Reynolds, the State attorney general 
had granted, was canceled ; Lost Nation 
still stands in Muir’s name, and Jerry 
Lapham, with unsuspected sentiment, 
tends Muir’s sheep against his home- 
coming. 

I questioned Bill Shattuck about that 
writ, whose queer name fascinated me, 
and he explained it with professional 
enthusiasm. It is an old provision of 
the English common law, it seems, 
never superceded, whereby the State 
may dispossess any alien of his real 
property. What pressure Brigham 
brought to bear upon the attorney gen- 
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eral will never be known, perhaps; but 
however questionable morally, the proc- 
ess was perfectly legal. The Lost Na- 
tion had begn taken up by the old Count 
de Cevigny without title; and he had 
not occupied the land long enough to 
claim squatters’ rights. After his death 
the land lay waste until Muir’s coming; 
and, so Shattuck assured me, its title 
could have been contested at any time 
during a hundred years—if any man 
had coveted that barren spot. 

The chauffeur, James, went also to 
the county jail, and stayed in its hos- 
pital until his leg had healed. But Mrs. 
Brigham refused to press any charge 
against him, and he finally was released 
and disappeared from our countryside. 

Hugh and Dorothy waited for a 
year; though I do not think any one 
would have blamed them for paying a 
less tribute to Apple Orchard Brigham’s 
memory. Then they were married. 
Dorothy inherited all of her first hus- 
band’s estate, for his-scheme to hold her 
single was conceived too late. But 
Hugh is still pitching; he has a tolerable 
income, as big-league pitchers do. 
Some day, no doubt, he will inherit 
Jerry’s broad acres; and Jerry, they 
say, is worth nearly half a million. 
And Hugh is also a graduate engineer ; 
when his pitching arm stiffens he will 
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have a profession to fall back upon. I 
do not think he need ever settle down 
to be the poor husband of a rich wife. 

On their wedding day Dorothy 
Brigham Lapham did a curious thing. 
She and Hugh were married in the 
church, and when the Reverend Mr. 
Helverson had kissed the bride the wed- 
ding party drove up West Hill, where 
the Black Valley volunteer fire depart- 
ment met them by invitation. ‘ 

The old house, closed for a year, had 
been opened and prepared with heaped 
kindling and straw on every floor, well 
drenched with kerosine. And Dorothy, 
entering in her wedding dress, struck a 
match and lit the well-laid train and 
came out again. 

While the firemen stood by to safe- 
guard the town, Apperson’s Folly, lately 
known as Brigham’s Folly, burned mer- 
rily until it was quite consumed, and 
all Black Valley watched it and rejoiced 
when that sinister cupola at last fell in 
upon the ruins and disappeared for all 
time. 

“It was mine to do with as I chose,” 
explained Dorothy Lapham. “And I 
chose to burn it up.” 

So passed The Folly, a late but im- 
posing funeral pyre for its last owner, 
and the ghosts which haunted its cupola 
will trouble us no more. 
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COLLEGES OF CRIMINOLOGY 


OLICE schools for the training of detectives along scientific lines have been 
established recently in various parts of the world. There is one in connec- 


tion with the police department of Berkeley, California. 


Rome, London, Paris, 


Lausanne, and Rio Janeiro also have such schools, 
In Belgium one hundred and forty men were chosen last year from the 
police ranks to take courses in physics, chemistry, ballistics, methods of disguise, 


photography, identification, and collection of evidence. 


So satisfactory have been 





the results of the training provided for these men that a more advanced course 

is now being given to the federal detectives, officers of the police force, police 

magistrates, doctors, and lawyers. This course, which is conducted by Pro- 

fessor Richter and Professor Stockis, consists of thirty-nine lessons and includes 

the decoding and study of documents, comparison of handwriting, medical re- 

search, collection of evidence, and the latest laboratory methods of identification. 
4F—ps ‘ 
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E EARLY BIRD, glancing 

at Mr. Clackworthy, saw the 

master confidence man’s eyes 

take on the twinkle which 
often masked serious and profitable 
thought. His own boredom gave way to 
curious interest, and he began to listen 
more attentively to the ramblings of the 
man who occupied the facing seat of the 
chair car. 

James wondered if Mr. Clackworthy 
was merely amused, or if, in the dis- 
jointed and rather one-sided conversa- 
tion, he had been able to gather an idea 
which could be used to deplete some- 
body’s swollen bank balance to their 
own profit. 


“Huh !”said The Early Bird under his 


breath, casting another glance at the 
lanky man from the country, who was 
nearly as long-armed and long-necked 
as he was long-winded. “My guess is 
that guy’s bean needs a trip to th’ repair 
shop; coupla cogs loose it seems t’ me. 
Judgin’ from th’ way he keeps th’ chin 
movin’, mebbe th’ boss figures on havin’ 
him patented as perpetual motion.” 

Mr. Clackworthy was _ nodding 
gravely. 

“Yes, Mr. Green,” he said, “a very 
deplorable state of affairs—very deplor- 
able, indeed.” The loquacious gentle- 
man had previously introduced himself 
as State Representative Thaddeus 
Green, of Iron County, now on his way 
to attend the twenty-eighth general as- 
sembly of the State legislature. 


Mr. Green pounded his fist upon his 
knee and compressed his lips into a long, 
firm line of anger. 

“Deplorable is a weak word for it!” 
he exclaimed in his loudest house-of- 
representative tones.. “It is—it is dam- 
nable! It is an insult to the fair name 
of our glorious commonwealth! It is a 
stigma whose black mark we can not 
erase in the next decade. We will be 
fortunate, my dear sir, if they leave 
the State House—these thieves who call 
themselves the servants of the people. 

“Lobbyists of the seekers after spe- 
cial privileges fill the hotel corridors and 
crowd the streets. They are there, sir, 
their pockets stuffed with their filthy 
lucre, tempting honest men from the 
path of rectitude, and openly bartering 
with man’s dearest possession—his 
honor !” 

The Early Bird frowned in disap- 
proval; it annoyed him to hear any 
one refer to that desirable substance, 
the coin of the realm, as “filthy lucre.” 
The Early Bird’s favorite sweetheart 
was the fair lady whose classic face 
appears on the American dollar. 

“Now I know this boob’s a nut—or a 
liar,” concluded James. “I'd sorta hate 
to leave th’ old bank roll where he’d 
find it—he’s too blame honest.” 

Green persisted in his tirade, and the 
burden of his grievance was placed upon 
the shoulders of the party in power. It 
was not the party to which Mr. Thad- 
deus Green belonged. 
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Mr. Clagkworthy, to The Early Bird’s 
deep disgust, replaced Mr. Green’s 
chewed stub of stogie with one of his 
own perfectos and urged the vitriolic 
lawmaker to renewed outbursts. 

“And what interest, Mr, Green,” 
asked the master confidence man, “has 
the chief offender in corrupting the 
morals of the State in this high-handed, 
atrocious fashion ?” 

“They are all chief offenders, sir!” 
exclaimed Mr. Green. “But, perhaps, 
the most pernicious influence is that of 
the gas combine ; their efforts at bribery 
have been notorious. However, I hope 
we have blocked them—TI sincerely hope 
that we have. If we do succeed in pre- 
venting this terrible miscarriage of jus- 
tice, I am guilty of no conceit when I 
say that a great deal of the credit is 
due to the—eh—representative from 
Iron County, sir!” 

“T don’t doubt it—I don’t doubt it,” 
murmured Mr. Clackworthy. “The 
State will owe you a deep debt of grati- 
tude, and they may make you gov- 
ernor.” 

Mr. Green’s eyes glittered, but he 
shook his head. 

“The people are very ungrateful,” he 
said sadly. 

“Just what is the gas combine after 
asked Mr. Clackworthy. 

“An act of the legislature, permitting 
them to violate their charters and fran- 
chises and gouge a higher rate from the 
consumer,” declared Mr. Green. 

“And, of course,” nodded Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “such a bill is meeting with a 
great deal of opposition. The people are 
always up in arms against an increase 
in rates by the public-service com- 
panies.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Green, “but they 
have managed to buy the passage of 
the bill through the senate, and it is to 
be voted on in the lower house in a few 
days. The gas combine has mustered 
a lot of strength—the vote will be close, 
very close.” 
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The Early Bird moved impatiently in 
his seat and stared out at the flying 
landscape; he made up his mind that 
Mr. Clackworthy was keeping up the 
conversation merely to break the tedium 
of the trip. At this moment Mr. Green 
caught the eye of a fellow lawmaker 
in the other end of the car. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” he, said, ar- 
ranging his black politician’s hat at a 
carefully careless angle over his left 
eye, “I see another member of the 
house, down the aisle. I must talk with 
him about this terrible menace at the 
State capital; I must plead with him to 
help me rally strength to the cause of 
the people.” Disentangling his long legs 
from under the seat, Representative 
Green got to his feet and stalked toward 
the rear end of the train. 

“James,” said Mr, Clackworthy, “I 
can see that you were not much im- 
pressed by the words of the great states- 
man.” 

The Early Bird snorted. “Huh! 
That guy’s sure got th’ marathon*chin.” 

“The trouble with you, James, is that 
your imagination is poorly developed. 
For example, you fail to see possibili- 
ties in the conversation to which we 
have just been treated.” 

“T should warble I fail t’ see any pos- 
sibilities,” said The Early Bird. “I see 
just th’ same possibilities what I would 
listenin’ to a coupla blokes in a nut fac- 
tory, givin’ their views on th’ election. 
Y’ mean that windbag’s give y’ a hunch 
for grabbin’ some kale?” 

“A hunch, James, happens to be ex- 
actly the proper word,” answered Mr. 
Clackworthy. “It is by no means a 
definite plan as yet—not even an idea— 
just a hunch.” 

“Fergit it!’ The Early Bird looked 
his disgust. “If that gink’s showed y’ 
th’ way t’ coax a handful of th’ yellow 
boys into our pockets, then I can show 
y’ how to make ‘extra dry’ outa rain 
water,” 

“T refuse to be discouraged by your 
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skepticism,” and Mr, Clackworthy 
laughed. “We shall, instead of pursu- 
ing our journey to our intended desti- 
nation, leave the train at the State 
capital of what Mr. Green is pleased 
to call ‘this glorious commonwealth’ and 
cast our eyes about for any carelessly 
guarded sums of money that-may be 
found.” 

“Aw, boss,” pleaded The Early Bird, 
“you ain’t gonna do that?” 

“Precisely what I am going to do, 
James,” insisted Mr. Clackworthy. “We 
have Mr. Green’s word for it that 
money is disgracefully plentiful in the 
fair city of Paxton, and when one de- 
sires to accumulate money, oné of the 
first and essential rules is to go where 
money is. By virtue of this simple 
process of reasoning we shall alter our 
plans and disembark at Paxton.” 

“But,” demanded the bewildered and 
outraged James, “who you gonna trim, 
an’ how you gonna do it?” = 

“That, James, remains to be seen,” 
confided Mr. Clackworthy. 


II. 


It was perhaps only natural that Per- 
ley Mason, State-capital correspondent 
for The Daily Dispatch, nosing about 
the State House for any stray bits of 
news that might be floating about, 
should have mistaken Mr. Clackworthy 


for a newly arriving lobbyist. Mr. 
Clackworthy- looked money and he 
looked all business. 

Now Perley Mason had an ulterior, 
and it might even be said an interior mo- 
tive, in approaching Mr. Clackworthy. 
He was thirsty with the thirst that 
water fails to alleviate, and it was his 
experience that newly arrived lobbyists 
often possessed that fluid, which an 
amendment of the constitution of the 
United States has made illegal. 

“Beg pardon,” said Perley Mason in 
that breezy style so common to the 
enterprising young gentlemen whose ef- 
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forts entertain and enlighten the reading 
public, “are you here in the interest of 
any particular measure?” 

Mr. Clackworthy, a little startled, 
turned and with a swift glance of ap- 
praisal properly classified Mason as to 
profession. He decided that he would 
not be entirely frank with the news- 
paper man. 

“TIsn’t that a rather pointed question?” 
he asked pleasantly. 

Perley Mason nodded cheerfully and 
took the cigar which was offered him. 
One glance at the perfecto and its band 
made him all the more convinced that its 
donor was, indeed, a lobbyist. 

“Oh, you don’t have to answer, you 
know,” he said. “In fact—well, er ~ 

Mr. Clackworthy’s success as a 
tempter of dollars was largely due to his 
accuracy in judging men. He possessed, 
apparently, the faculty of reading un- 
spoken thoughts. é 

“By the way, young man,” he whis- 
pered, “is there some place here where 
a man could procure a littlk—ah—liba- 
tion ?” 

Perley Mason’s face clouded with 
disappointment. He gulped and shook 
his head. “Times aren’t what they used 
to be. The Sahara Desert’s a freg pond 
compared to Paxton,” said the reporter. 

“In that case, my boy,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, having verified his im- 
pression, “if you will retire to my room, 
I think we might find something that 
would improve the taste of seltzer water. 
What do you say?” 

Perley Mason said nothing, because 
he was speechless with thanksgiving. 

The Early Bird was humped discon- 
solately in a chair, staring in utter dis- 
gust out of the window, at the top of a 
building across the street. On the hill 
in the distance reared the massive dome 
of the State House. He heard the rat- 
tle of the doorknob, and turned with 
the intention of giving Mr. Clackworthy 
a highly uncomplimentary description 
of Paxton. He checked the language 
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on his lips, as he saw the tlewspaper 
man. 

“Mr. Mason,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
“meet my—er—associate, Mr. Early.” 

The Early Bird, thus warned that he 
must curb his tendency toward a highly 
picturesque slang, arose and bowed 
formally. 

“Glad t’ meetcha,” he said. 

Mr. Clackworthy had already pro- 
vided himself with the entirely legal 
seltzer and from his-grip he got a quart 
of his own private stock, which he had 
brought along, and he quickly attended 
to his duties as host. 

Perley Mason smacked his lips in 
appreciation and showed no relict 
to accept a second. 

“So you think I am a lobbyist?” asked 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Well, aren’t you?’ 
newspaper man. 

“T don’t like the word lobbyist as 
applied to myself,” said Mr, Clack- 
worthy evasively. “It has an unpleas- 
ant sound.” 

“Tt sure has—around Paxton this ses- 
sion,” replied Perley Mason. ‘Say, 
that’s good liquor you’ve got—old stuff, 
isn’t it?” 

“I’m going to make you a present of 
the rest of the quart. I’ve another bot- 
tle or so,” said Mr.-Clackworthy. 

The Early Bird cast a glance of dis- 
approval, for he was strictly opposed to 
such rash gratuities. Mason beamed. 

“All right, shoot,” he said easily. 
“You’re a good fellow—a prince, but 
you want to trade a quart of liquor for 
such information as may be running 
loose about my person. Oh, that’s all 
right—we all have ulterior motives. I 
had an ulterior motive in approaching 
you down in the lobby. No harm in be- 
ing frank; you want some information, 
and I’m anxious for the quart. If there 
is anything I can tell you, without vio- 
lating the numerous confidences with 
which various people and politicians 
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have trusted me, well and good! I’m 
your huckleberry.” 

Mr. Clackworthy warmed to this 
breezy, frank, happy-go-lucky chap. 

“Very well, Mason,” he said, putting 
the matter on that basis, “what can you 
tell me about the so-called gas combine 
and the efforts to get through this bill ?” 

Perley Mason was puzzled; Mr. 
Clackworthy did not look like a person 
who went about asking curious ques- 
tions, and certainly he did not look like 
a private detective, sleuthing around for 
the reform forces opposing the gas com- 
bine. 

“What's the game?” he demanded 
bluntly. 

“T am neither a reformer nor the em- 
ployee of a reformer,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Will it satisfy you that I 
desire this information for strictly per- 
sonal reasons?” 

“T’ve got no. business butting into 
your private reasons,” assented Ma- 
son. “There can be no harm, anyhow, 
in telling you what I know. It is more 
or less common knowledge in Paxton. 
Here it is: The gas companies of the 
big cities of the State want an increase 
in rates. They claim to be losing money, 
and I suppose they are telling the truth 
about it. However, they are operating 
under old charters and franchises which 
fix a certain maximum rate that can be 
charged to the consumers. They want 
a relief bill put through, permitting them 
to increase their rates. It’s worth sev- 
eral millions of dollars a year to them 
to get it over—ten or twelve millions I 
think it is. 

“They’ve managed to get it through 
the senate. No one can prove how, but 
there’s been a good deal of talk and a 
good deal of bluff about an investiga- 
tion, but it hasn’t happened. I suppose 
every one has covered his tracks pretty 
well. 

“Tt’s now before the lower house, and 
a bitter fight is on. It’s going to be nip 
and tuck; I think a poll of the vote now 
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stands about twenty-eight to twenty- 
five against the bill to increase the rates. 
The combine’ll have to get two more 
votes—and these smart fellows, who 
hold out until the critical moment, come 
high. At least—um—so they say. Now 
take Thaddeus Green——” * 

The Early Bird took a sudden interest 
in the conversation. 

“Y’ mean that guy with th’ non-stop 
chin?” he demanded. 

“That rather accurately describes Mr. 
Green,” said Mason with a laugh. 

“IT knowed a roundhouse was a per- 
fect rectangle compared t’ that bo,” re- 
turned The Early Bird. “He’s so 
crooked, he’d make a corkscrew look as 
straight as th’ equator.” 

“We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Green on the train and listening to his 
tirade against the—er—disgraceful situ- 
ation at the State Capitol,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy in explanation. “He is a 
very convincing talker, but I noticed 
that his ears were lower on his head 
than is generally considered indicative 
of absolute honesty.” 

“T don’t know nuttin’ about his ears,” 
put in The Early Bird with character- 
istic contempt for all the sciences, “but 
I’m wise t’ these ginks what’s always 
tellin’ how blame honest they are.” 

Perley Mason stared first at Mr. 
Clackworthy and then at The Early 
Bird, puzzled by the incongruity of the 
two characters, so oddly different. 

“T shall not indict Mr. Green,” said 
the newspaper man cautiously. “T shall 
merely state what happened at the last 
session. Mr, Green comes from Iron 
County where his constituents are easily 
led by flowery rhetoric. Mr. Green is 
some spell-binder and has for several 
years advocated the rights of the ‘com- 
mon people.’ This year he has cen- 
tered his influence against the gas bill 
and has rallied a great deal of strength 
«against it. He has used his influence, 





until the passage of the bill in the house 
is doubtful. 
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“Now, about last session. He took 
part in a similar fight. It reached the 
point where one vote could change the 
balance. At this crucial moment, Mr. 
Green became violently ill and was un- 
able to vote on the measure. His ab- 
sence permitted the bill to pass and—a 
month later he bought a new seven- 
thousand-dollar house in his home 
town.” 

“Meaning,” nodded Mr. Clackworthy, 
“that he has maneuvered things again, 
until they have reached almost the iden- 
tical situation.” 

“You can draw your own conclu- 
sions,” said Perley Mason. “There— 
I’ve told you all I know about the situa- 
tion. I don’t know what your game is, 
but if you’ve got any intentions of plot- 
ting against Mr. Green, I wish you luck. 
He’s the worst old hypocrite I’ve ever 
met, and I’ve met a lot of ’em.” 

He arose and carefully wrapped up 
his bottle in a newspaper. 

“If you’ve got any more of this stuff 
that you want to trade for my poor in- 
formation, you'll find me kicking about 
the lobby downstairs,” he said. “All 
of the politicians hang around here.” 

When Mason had departed, The 
Early Bird wrinkled his brow into a 
puzzled frown. 

“What I wanna know,” he demanded, 
“is what this Green gink’s itchin’ fin- 
gers has gotta do with you an’ me grab- 
bin’ some of th’ yellow stuff.” 

“Our plan is as yet very much in the 
nebular stage,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “but I begin to see it taking 
shape. The hunch persists.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed The Early Bird. 
“T’d as lief try t’ pry a piece of beef- 
steak from a hungry lion, as t’ try an’ 
unloosen this Green bloke’s mitts from 
a bale of dough.” 

“So would I, James,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “The proper procedure is not 
to permit Mr, Green to get his hands 
on it.” 

















III. 


Having completed a three-hour sur- 
vey of the situation, Mr. Clackworthy 
returned to the suite which he and The 
Early Bird occupied. The master con- 
fidence man wore a cheerful look which 
caused James’ hopes to soar. 

“Got it all figured out how you gonna 
trim him?” he demanded eagerly. 

“Not entirely, James; in fact, not at 
all, but I am making a little progress. 
Pack up, old top, for we’re going to 
move up to the top floor, the ninth, on 
which is our friend Green’s room.” 

“What’s th’ matter with this lay?” 
asked The Early Bird peevishly. 

“No protests, James. If you don’t 
want to pack, leave it to me and take 
this telegram down to the telegraph 
office.” 

The Early Bird took the telegram, 
conscious of Mr. Clackworthy’s teas- 
ing smile as he read it. It was ad- 
dressed to George Bascom, one of Mr. 
Clackworthy’s trusted coworkers in Chi- 
cago, and read: 


Bring it yourself at 
CLACKWORTHY. 


Buy me dictaphone. 
once. 

The Early Bird’s eyes lighted with 
sudden understanding. 

“T gotcha,” he said. “You're gonna 
tap this Green boob’s room and listen t’ 
what goes on in his diggin’s. That’s 
why you’re changin’ our room.” 

“You have guessed it, James.” 

“That’s old stuff,” scoffingly returned 
The Early Bird. “A guy like Green 
ain’t gonna give nobody a chance t’ spot 
him that easy.” 

“True,” agreed Mr. Clackworthy, 
“the dictaphone has been used before in 
ferreting out legislative graft, but my 
experiénce is that men are strangely 
stubborn beings. They consistently re- 
fuse to profit from the experience of 
others. It is just possible that Mr. 
Green will be no wiser than others have 
been. History has a way of repeating 
itself.” 
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When the two plotters against im- 
properly chaperoned bank accounts had 
established themselves in their new 
quarters, a large room opposite the ele- 
vators, they proceeded to make them- 
selves comfortable, until the arrival of 
George Bascom from Chicago. Mr. 
Clackworthy had requested Bascom to 
bring the dictaphone himself to obviate 
any delay in the mails. 

Bascom arrived on the nine-o’clock 
train with the dictaphone. 

Mr. Clackworthy wasted no time in 
formalities. 

“Make yourself at home, George ; you 
can stay here and see the fun. We've 
got to get busy. Fortunately the legis- 
lature is holding a night session, and 
Representative Green is in his seat at 
the house. The night is dark, and The 
Early Bird ought to crawl out on the 
fire escape to the adjoining room, with- 
out being observed. Green’s room is 
just next door, and both windows open 
on the same fire escape. James, with his 
previous experience in gaining entrance 
to forbidden places, ought to have no 
difficulty in lowering the top sash of the 
window of Green’s room and secreting 
this little electric detective behind the 
curtain. The wires, you see, are very 
small and will not attract notice. The 
receiving end will enter my window, 
and Bascom and I can take turns at lis- 
tening in.” 

The Early Bird, delighted to be called 
upon to take an active part in the 
scheme, although he had little faith in 
its monetary possibilities, nodded. 

“Yeah, it’s a pipe t’ do that. But 
I’m tellin’ yuh now, we ain’t gonna grab 
no dough outta this business.” 

“Then it will be the first time that 
I have ever seen Mr. €Clackworthy fall 
down on anything that he’s started,” 
said Bascom. 

“What about that time you played 
dead, down at Red Top, Illinois?” 

“Oh, that wasn’t Mr, Clackworthy’s 
fault,” said Bascom. 
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“An’ it ain’t gonna be Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s fault that grabbin’ th’ kale 
outta this Green gazabo’s fin is gonna be 
just like gettin’ a seat in th’ New York 
subway, neither.” 

“No time for a debate,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy warningly. “We've no 
time to waste.” 

Obediently The Early Bird took the 
dictaphone and its attached wires and 
crawled through the window to the fire 
escape. The work of installing the tiny 
disk in Representative Green’s room 
took only a few minutes. When James 
returned, ruefully gazing at his new 
hundred-dollar suit which was now cov- 
ered with the red rust of the fire escape, 
Mr. Clackworthy set up the receiving 
apparatus and tested it to see that the 
connections were properly made. 

“Hert, George,” he said to Bascom, 
“strap these receivers to your head and 





listen in. I'll take the other set when 
Green comes in. It should not be long, 
now.” 


Less than an hour had passed when 
the sensitive instrument vibrated to the 
noisy slamming of the door in Mr. 
Green’s room. Bascom, seeing the eager 
look in The Early Bird’s eyes, offered 
him his set of receivers, and James 
hastily put them to his ears. 

“Gosh!” he declared. “Mr. Clack- 
worthy ’ud sure make a good detective 
if he wasn’t such a blame good con 
man.” 

The dictaphone carried the low mur- 
mur of voices which grew louder as the 
speakers next door moved nearer to 
the window. James and Mr. Clack- 
worthy heard the voice of Thaddeus 
Green, raised indignantly. 

“And what business, Mr. Thayer, can 
the paid lobbyist of the gas combine 
have with me, its chief enemy?” he was 
demanding. 

“Enemies, Mr. Green,” responded the 
other, “have been known to arrange a 
truce,” 

“Just what do you mean ?” 
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‘horrified at this bluntness. 





“I mean, Mr. Green, that you are 
seeing the thing in the wrong light. 
Now, if you were, perhaps, a stock- 
holder in one of the large gas com- 
panies—suppose you owned a hundred 
shares—you might think differently.” 

“He’s baitin’ th’ hook” exclaimed 
The Early Bird excitedly. Mr. Clack- 
worthy gestured to him to be silent. 

“But I don’t own any gas company 
stock,” said Mr. Green. 

“But you could,” returned the lobby- 
ist meaningly. 

“Wouldn’t have it, wouldn’t have it, 
sir!” declared Mr. Green. “Stocks are 
uncertain—they fluctuate in value. Cash 
is better than stocks.” 

“He’s a wise bloke,” exclaimed The 
Early Bird. “He wants th’ yellow 
stuff.” 

The lobbyist paused, evidently chos- 
ing his words carefully, before continu- 
ing the conversation. 

“Mr. Green,” he said, “your opposi- 
tion to our bill has proven very expen- 
sive to the interests which I represent. 
I—eh—wish that it were possible for 
us to be frank with each other.” 

“You can—you can,” returned Mr. 
Green promptly. “Frankness is always 
desirable. Just what is your object in 
thus approaching me?” 

The thin bluster of words was ap- 
parent even to the two unseen eaves- 
droppers on the ninth floor. 

“He says put a price ticket on it,” 
whispered The Early Bird. “This is 
just like goin’ t’ see a play.” 

“Very well, Mr. Green, since you 
wish frankness, and we are alone—let 
us talk turkey.” 

“Talk turkey!” exclaimed Mr. Green, 
He pre- 
ferred a rhetorical camouflage to the 
literal truth of the situation. 

“You asked for frankness, Mr. 
Green; here it is. We did not think 
that you could rally the strength that 
you have. We thought we could pass 
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the bill without your help. We’ve found 
out different.” 

Mr. Clackworthy and The Early Bird 
could not, of course, see the button- 
straining expansion of Mr. Green’s 
chest. 

“I have come to make an offer—— 

“Be careful what you say to me, a 
member of the State legislature,” cut in 
Mr. Green, who preferred to whip the 
devil around the stump. 

“I was just going-to say,” amended 
the lobbyist, “that we can offer you ten 
thousand dollars for that farm and 
a 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Green, “you 
want to buy my farm down in Iron 
County. True, I do own a farm down 
there. Speaking strictly of market val- 
ues it is not worth an even ten thousand 
dollars, but it was my father’s, and for 
sentimental reasons I would not part 
with it for less than—thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the lobbyist. 

“Take it or leave it,” replied Mr. 
Green with convincing finality. 

The Early Bird chuckled. “Some 
smoke screen! But th’ poor mut ain’t 
foolin’ nobody but himself.” 

“Well,” said the lobbyist, “we have 
special reasons for wanting that farm. 
We might give you twenty thousand— 
not a cent more,” 

“Thirty thousand—and not a cent 
less,” came the prompt answer. 

“He ain’t no piker anyway,” admitted 
The Early Bird. 

There was a brief silence. 

“Very well,” replied the lobbyist, “go 
to the Paxton State Bank at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning. One of our men 
will be standing at the customers’ desk 
near the side windows. Don’t worry; 
no one in Paxton except myself knows 
him or his business here. He will know 
you. He will carry a parcel wrapped 
up in a newspaper, which he will walk 
away and leave. You will pick it up. 
Of course, the purchase of your farm 


” 
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at this time at such a seemingly high 
price might arouse adverse comment. 
We can attend to the transfer of the 
—er—farm, later. 

“That being settled, I want to know 
what your procedure will be to-mor- 
row night when the gas rate bill comes 
up for a vote.” 

A sigh from the lips of Representa- 
tive Green came to the ears of Mr. 
Clackworthy and The Early Bird. 

“I am feeling very ill, Mr. Thayer,” 
he said and, consummate actor that he 
was, one could hear the pain in his 
voice. “I am subject to attacks of acute 
indigestion ” 

“Acute larceny, he means,’ 
pered The Early Bird. 

“The pains have become much worse 
to-day,” went on Mr. Green. “I have 
been attending the sessions only by main 
strength; I shall, of course, try to go 
on with my fight against the pernicious 
measure now before the legislature, but 
—there is a limit to human endurance. 
It is possible that I may be too ill to- 
morrow to be present when the gas-rate 
bill is called up, but, if I am there, I 
shall, of course, vote ‘No.’” 

“Of course you will, if you are there,” 
responded the lobbyist, unable to keep a 
little sarcasm out of his voice. “I must 
say good night. You understand—at 
the bank to-morrow at ten.” 

“Good night,” said Mr. Green, “and 
—I wish you would not take the elevator 
from this floor—it might—er—look 
bad.” 

“Holy glass-eyed goldfish!” exlaimed 
The Early Bird. “That guy’s almost 
got himself fooled that he’s honest.” 
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IV. 

It was now eight o'clock, but Mr. 
Clackworthy had been up since six. 
Seated by the window, he smoked with 
a calmness which had no hint of his 
mental activity. “James,” he said, 
“we’ve a hard nut to crack.” 
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“Up against it, ain’tcha?” asked The 
Early Bird exultingly. “I told ya—I 
told ya.” 

“All is not yet lost,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I’ve a little plan that I 
shall try, before admitting defeat.” 

“Yeah,” said The Early Bird. “Are 
ya gonna get a piece of gas pipe and 
bounce Green on th’ coco when he 
waltzes outta that bank with th’ thirty 
thousand smackers?” 

“Nothing so crude as that, James, as 
you well. know,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Wonder what’s keeping 
George?” 

As if in answer to the query, the door 
opened and George Bascom entered. 

“Gad, this is a devil of an hour to 
rout a man out of bed,” he grumbled 
sleepily. 

“Had to be done, George,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, “since Mr, Green, I have 
discovered, is an early riser. I had my 
ear to the dictaphone a moment ago and 
heard the water sloshing in his room. 

“Now here’s what I want you to do; 
come downstairs so that I can point 
out Mr. Green to you. He will go in 
to breakfast. Follow him and get a 
table as close to him as possible. When 
he leaves the hotel, follow him. If he 
stops to talk to anybody, get as close 
to him as you can. And—make it ap- 
parent to him that he is being followed !” 

The Early Bird gasped. 

“You're goin’ nuts,” he declared. 
“You'll scare him off; he ain’t gonna go 
to th’ bank for them thirty thousand 
shekels with a guy trailin’ him around 
like that.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Mr. Clack- 
worthy with a twinkle in his eye; “that’s 
exactly what I want to prevent. You 
know, James, you uttered a great truth 
when you said that it was going to be 
some job to get money away from Thad- 
deus Green. Probably you recall that 
my answer was that we must not let 
him get his hands on it.” 
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“Y’ mean yuh’re gonna go t’ th’ bank 
an’ get th’ big roll for him?” 

“Don’t be silly, James,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy reprovingly. “Such a 
thing is impossible.” 

“But,” insisted The Early Bird des- 
perately, “if y’ send George trailin’ 
Green around, th’ old grafter’s gonna 
get scared an’ not touch th’ coin a-tall.” 

“James,” declared Mr.  Clack- 
worthy, “you are but a poor judge of 
human nature. Mr. Green’s predomi- 
nating characteristic is—greed. He’s 
not going to let a little thing like suspi- 
cion separate him from thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

V. 

Thaddeus Green, first noting George 
Bascom’s gaze, thought it must be some 
forgotten acquaintance trying to catch 
his eye, but, before the lawmaker could 
smile, Bascom had guiltily averted his 
eyes. 

When Mr. Green had finished his 
ham and eggs, he arose from the table 
and noted with annoyance that the man, 
who had been eying him so furtively, 
laid down his fork, in the act of taking 
a mouthful of food, and likewise arose. 

At the dining-room exit,’ Green 
wheeled suddenly and faced George: 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” he 
demanded. 

Bascom accomplished a startled look 
and shook his head. 

“Naw!” he said in his best imitation 
of a detected shadower. 

Mr, Green strolled on out of the 
lobby, and Bascom dogged his footsteps, 
keeping a bare twenty feet away. When 
the legislator angrily flung himself 
through the street doors and started his 
morning walk to the State House, his 
new shadow was directly behind him. 
Mr. Green’s anger became about nine 
parts of alarm. 

He stopped to talk; so did Bascom. 

By the time he had reached the steps 
of the building, Mr. Green’s cheeks 
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had taken on a pasty hue, and the im- 
aginary indigestion, which he had 
spoken of the night before, became a 
reality. He began to experience a nerv- 
Olls nausea. 

It had been Mr. Green’s intention to 
get his mail, spend a little time talking 
with friends, to drop a little word here 
and there of his indisposition, laying the 
foundation for the near-critical illness 
which he expected to simulate a few 
hours later. The pallidness of his fea- 
tures and the anguished expression 
about his eyes made it unnecessary for 
him to broach the subject. 

“You look mighty sick, Green; bet- 
ter get to bed and be in shape for the 
session this evening,” was the remark 
that was made to him at every turn. 
Even those suspicious persons who had 
expected him to develop a convenient 
and profitable illness, when the gas-rate 
bill was called up for a vote, failed to 
put it down to acting. He looked sick 
and—he was sick, growing sicker every 
moment. 

At twenty-five minutes before ten he 
left the State House and started down- 
town. Bascom was at his heels, 

“Good heavens, they suspect me; they 
suspect me—me!” he said under his 
breath. “I don’t dare go to the bank 
—I don’t dare to go now.” 

This decision reached, he made his 
way back to the hotel and went to his 
room, where he promptly got into bed, 
on the verge of a thirty-thousand-dollar 
nervous breakdown. 

When Bascom returned to Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s room, he found the master con- 
fidence man with the dictaphone receiv- 
ers strapped to his head. 

“You seem to have done well, 
George,” exclaimed Mr. Clackworthy. 
“The groans that I hear coming from 
Mr. Green’s room do not sound exactly 
like a thirty-thousand-dollar song of 
joy. Didn’t go near the bank, I'll 


wager.” 
“I should say not,” replied George; 
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“he didn’t go within three blocks of 
the bank. And you ought to see his 
face—that bedsheet looks like a Pitts- 
burgh horizon in comparison. He’s 
scared—and scared bad.” 

The Early Bird nervously lit a ciga- 
rette. 

“Now, you've done it!’ he said accus- 
ingly to Mr. Clackworthy. “You've got 
him so scared that he ain’t gonna touch 
that money.” 

“Tush!” returned Mr. Clackworthy. 
“He'll take it fast enough—or, rather, 
he would, were it not for the fact that 
we are going to remove the temptation 
from him.” 

“Ya mean you’re gonna get your mitts 
on that jack?” 

“T hope to, James; I hope to.” 

The_trio lapsed into a tense, eager 

silence as Mr. Clackworthy sat at the 
dictaphone receiver. Almost an hour 
passed thus, The Early Bird feverishly 
rolling innumerable cigarettes. Sud- 
denly Mr. Clackworthy beckoned to 
James. 
* “Listen in,” he said, “things are about 
to happen.” He had heard the crash 
in the sensitized instrument which 
marked the opening and closing of the 
door in Green’s room, 

“How—how dare you come into my 
room, Thayer!” came the shout of Mr. 
Green, 

“So you’re going to double cross us, 
eh?” asked the lobbyist. ‘You pious- 
faced old highbinder! Or are you try- 
ing to hold us up for more money? It 
won’t work—nothing doing!” 

In his terror, Green passed these re- 
marks unchallenged. 

“You—you mustn’t come here, 
Thayer,” he declared. “They’re trail- 
ing me—they suspect me! I didn’t dare 
go to the bank. A man was watching 
me—following me!” 

“The deuce you say! Who?” 

“I—I don’t know; maybe the detec- 
tives of the Voters Protective Associa- 
tion.” 
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“But I thought you were one of that 
oufit,” said Thayer. 

“T—I am but—maybe they suspect 
me, anyhow. It don’t make any differ- 
ence how it is—some one’s following 
me, and I mustn’t run any-chances. Get 
out—and get out quick.” 

“So you want to back out, eh?” asked 
Thayer. “You are afraid to go through 
with it?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid, but—but I still want 
to sell the—er—farm, I % 

“Like as not no one.is following you 
at all; probably it’s just your con- 
science.” 

“Conscience!” exclaimed Green indig- 
nantly. “Why should my conscience 
hurt me over selling my farm for a 
good figure?” 

“Ah, you make me sick, you and your 
beating about the bush!” declared 
Thayer. “Let’s decide what-to do, You 
want to go ahead with it—well, let’s 
do it. I'll tell you a way—4i’ll put the 
money in a safety-deposit vault and give 
you the keys. That'll solve it.” 

The Early Bird slumped down in his 
chair. 

“Good-by thirty thousand beans!” he 
exclaimed. Even Mr. Clackworthy’s 
face showed concern. 

“No,” said. Mr. Green. “I wouldn’t 
trust anybody—not anybody.” 

“Naturally a man like you wouldn't,” 
replied Thayer. “Well, will you trust 
me to send it up here to your room?” 

Mr. Green debated this proposition 
for a moment. 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” he said with 
sudden inspiration. “I’m sick—see ?” 

“Hanged if you don’t look it,” ad- 
mitted the lobbyist. 

“The detectives who are watching me 
—— Heavens! They’ve probably al- 
ready seen you coming to my room!” 

“Oh, no, they didn’t,” said Thayer 
reassuringly. “I went up to the top 
floor and walked down. I was careful; 
no one saw me. But you're right; we 
mustn’t run any more chances. The 


governor would have to veto the bill if 
all this stuff came out. We've got as 
much at stake as you have.” 

“But,” went on Green, following his 
inspiration, “if—if a man with a—a 
doctor’s satchel came up to see me— 
me, a sick man, it would take a pretty 
slick detective to get suspicious, 
wouldn't it?” 

“That’s the ticket!” agreed Thayer 
with instant enthusiasm. “I'll have 
Bolling—that’s our man—buy a doc- 
tor’s satchel. He'll carry the money 
in that. He can get by with it; he’s a 
stranger in town.” 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 

“Clever, that,” he said to The Early 
Bird. “Green’s clever. I didn’t sus- 
pect it.” 

“Yeah,” agreed James, “his bean ain’t 
as empty as I thought it was. His think 
engine’s got four more cylinders than I 
thought it had.” 

“T’ll agree to that,” Green was saying. 
“When will he be up?” 

“As soon as I can get hold of him,” 
replied Thayer. ‘“He’s already got the 
money. He ought to be here in an hour. 
I’ll go now—and keep my eyes peeled 
for the detectives.” 

The dictaphone receivers trembled at 
the closing of the door, and all was 
silent. 

“A very interestin’ little drama,” was 
The Early Bird’s comment, as he re- 
moved the instruments, “but I gotta be 
shown how you’re gonna cash in. Speak 
th’ piece, boss.” It was characteristic 
of James that, although ridiculing the 
scheme, he should have at the same time 
implicit faith in Mr. Clackworthy’s abil- 
ity to put it across. 

The master confidence man sat, slowly 
stroking his close-cropped Vandyke 
beard with one hand, while the fingers 
of the other beat a thoughtful tattoo on 
the top of the table. He sat for ‘some 
minutes, his gaze fixed into space, then 
his tenseness relaxed. 

“T think I’ve got it,” he murmured. 
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“Bascom get into your pajamas and go 
to bed.” 

The Early Bird stared at Mr. Clack- 
worthy, as if he feared his idol had 
taken sudden leave of his senses. 

“IT mean it,” said Mr, Clackworthy. 
“Listen, boys, I think we can put it over. 
Both of you have got work to do—listen 
to me closely, for the time is short and a 
slip is fatal.” 


VI. 


It was two o’clock when a man with 
a doctor’s satchel bustled into the lobby 
of the Paxton House and approached 
the desk. 

“T am the physician whom Mr. Green 
has called,” he said in a voice distinct 
enough to be heard by any chance eaves- 
droppers. “Will you kindly tell me the 
number of his room?” 

“Nine-two-four,” said the clerk. 

The man with the physician’s satchel 
hurried over to the elevator and stepped 
into a waiting car. Even if from the 
tail of his eye he was on the alert for 
any square-toed, heavy-jawed sleuth 
who might be interested in Mr. Green’s 
visitors, it would never have occurred 
to him to- suspect the elderly distin- 
guished gentleman who stood close by 
the elevator. The man was, of course, 
none other than Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Ninth floor,” said the pseudo doc- 
tor. 

The elevator boy, whistling a gay 
tune, slammed shut the door and 
switched over the controller. The car 
slid noiselessly up to the ninth floor. 

“Where is nine-two-four, boy?” asked 
the man with the doctor’s satchel. 

“Right in front of you, first door to 
the right, doctor.” 

The man with the physician’s kit 
stepped into the corridor and at once 
located No. 924. He rapped on the 
door. 

“Come!” said a voice from the other 
side of the panel. 

“T am Doctor Bolling,” said the man 
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as he stepped into the darkened room. 
He stopped in uncertain surprise as he 
saw that, in addition to the man on the 
bed, another was standing by the shaded 
windows. 

“Doctor,” came the weak voice from 
the bed, “this is Representative Dobson, 
of Audrain County. He was just up 
to see if I was going to be able to get 
to the session to-night. I must get 
there, doctor; a very important bill is 
to be voted on and—this pain is awful— 
I must get there to vote.” 

“Yeah; you gotta be there, Green; 
you gotta,” exclaimed the man who had 
been introduced as Representative Dob- 
son of Audrain County. “You'll fix 
him up so’s he can make it, eh, doctor?” 

“T’'ll do my best—my very best,” re- 
plied Bolling in quite a professional 
tone. 

“What’s your phone number, doctor, 
so’s I can call you up after a while to 
see how Green’s getting along?” 

Only for a moment did Bolling hesi- 
tate. 

“Main twenty-five,” 
briskly. 

“Now you run along, Dobson,” com- 
manded the voice from the bed. “The 
doctor wants to look me over. Tell the 
boys I’ll be there if I can make it.” 

“All right, Green, you'll be there. 
We'll take you on a stretcher if need 
be,” said the alleged Dobson, stepping 
to the door. 

“You put it on good, Green,” said 
the doctor who brought thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of balm, guaranteed to 
cure that disease known as the money 
itch. “I see I’ll have to leave an order 
at the desk to forbid visitors, otherwise 
your friends may carry you to the State 
House on a stretcher. Well, I’ve got 
the stuff; here it is.” 

He opened the satchel and drew forth 
three neat packages of yellow bills. He 
tossed them to the bed. 

“Count ’em,” he said. 

The make-believe Green, who was no 


he answered 
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other than George Bascom, had lain 
with his arm thrown across his face 
to keep Bolling from getting too close 
a view of his face, for he knew that 
Bolling knew Green by sight. Shifting 
his position so as to keep his back to 
Bolling, he thumbed the bills and found 
them in order. Then he stuffed them 
under his pillow and hid his head, as 
if ashamed to face the man who had 
paid him the bribe money, 

“All right, Bolling,” he said huskily. 
“You've done your share—and I'll do 
mine.” 

“You'd better,” said Bolling mean- 
ingly. “We'll expose you if you don’t. 
I'll leave a no-visitors order down at the 
desk—see no one.” 

He picked up his satchel and went to 
the door. As his hand reached the 
knob he thought he heard Thaddeus 
Green sobbing. 

“He’s a weak sister,” he muttered. 
“Couldn’t refuse it, and it’s breaking 
his heart that he’s taken it.” He could 
not know, of course, that George Bas- 
com was laughing. 

Half an hour later Mr. Clackworthy 
sat between his two admiring coadju- 
tors, smiling with justifiable pride, as 
he fingers the three packets of currency. 

“IT know my think wagon travels at 
low speed,” said The Early Bird; “I 
ain’t got it aii figured out yet. Slip 
us th’ dope, boss.” 

“T don’t believe I’ve got it all, either,” 
admitted Bascom. 

“Perfectly simple,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Of course, we were very 
lucky, but luck wasn’t all. It was just 
fool luck that Green got the idea of hav- 
ing a man pose as a doctor to bring him 
the money, but 2 

“Yeah, we know all about that,” inter- 
rupted The Early Bird, “what we 
wanna know, boss, is how y’ got that 
guy into this room, instead of Green’s. 
That’s what’s botherin’ us.” 

“Oh, that!” Mr. Clackworthy 
laughed. “I simply went very quietly 





to the door, waited until the corridor 
was deserted, unfastened the number 
plate from Green’s door, and put it on 
my own. 

“Of course, arriving at our floor, the 
first number he saw was nine-two-four. 
Had “he entered the room and found 
Bascom alone, he would, no doubt, have 
been more inclined to take a look at his 
face, but you, James, disarmed any pos- 
sible suspicion by addressing Bascom 
as Green and, following my instructions, 
impressing upon him the necessity of 
appearing: at the legislative session this 
evening. Just a bit of psychological 
narcotic to lull to slumber any possible 
suspicions. It seems to have worked. 
Of course, if he had been better ac- 
quainted with Green, he would have 
known that it was not Green’s voice and 
then “4 

“And then, boss,” said The Early 
Bird, exhibiting a deadly looking black- 
jack and a short length of rope which 
he took from his pocket, “I was waitin’ 
outside that door for just that to hap- 
pen. Huh! D’yuh think I was gonna 
let a guy make a get away with all that 
jack, just for th’ sake of savin’ him 
from wakin’ up with a headache ?” 

“And I had this,” chimed in George 
Bascom, showing the butt of an auto- 
matic. 

“Oh, I knew that you boys wouldn’t 
let it get away,” said Mr, Clackworthy, 
“but as for me, it’s against the ethics of 
my profession to take money by force. 
Come, James, let’s pack up and get 
the three-o’clock train. It might pos- 
sibly avoid complications, although the 
gas combine won’t dare say a word— 
bribing a legislator is quite a serious 
crime, you know.” 

The Early Bird was disappointed. 

“Aw, boss,” he pleaded, “you’re ring- 
in’ down th’ curtain in th’ middle of 
th’ act. I kinda wanna see what hap- 
pens when this Thaddeus Green guy 
gallops over to th’ legislature an’ votes 
‘No.’ ” 
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Y Albert Alwing 


Author of ‘‘His Silent Partner,’’ etc. 


WAS tingling with suppressed 
excitement when, on _ the 
morning following the murder 
of Norman’ Bedford, I 


walked into the office of my friend In- 
spector Stagg. The friendship between 
myself and the head of the detective bu- 


reau is somewhat one-sided. Now and 
then I boast of it among acquaintances, 
but there are times when I feel that the 
inspector merely tolerates me because he 
is interested in certain qualities which I 
possess, and that he offers me the hos- 
pitality of his office only because he finds 
my conversation stimulating. I, on the 
other hand, have a sincere regard for 
Stagg’s many excellent qualities, and 
my admiration for his ability and keen 
mind is never lessened by the attitude 
of skepticism and tolerant amusement 
in which he sometimes listens to me. 
As I entered the office, I was under 
that spell of exultation that comes to 
one who is the bringer of startling tid- 
ings and knows that what he has to 
say will be heard with profound inter- 
est. The front pages of the morning 
papers had been filled with details of 
the sensational Bedford murder, and I 
had greedily absorbed every line despite 
my strong impression that most of the 
colorful particulars had been invented 
in order to cover a scarcity of facts. 
Reading between the lines, I had readily 
seen that the detective bureau was com- 
pletely baffled by the mystifying cir- 
cumstances attending the crime and that 


no clews had been found that threw the 
faintest light either on the motive or the 
identity of the assassin. 

Hence my certainty that, on this oc- 
casion at least, the inspector would listen 
to me with all the respect due to the 
astounding nature of the revelations I 
was about to make. 

Briskly I crossed the floor of the nar- 
row and poorly lighted office, glancing 
nervously to right and left as I ap- 
proached the flat-top desk at which the 
inspector usually sat. Then, as I was 
about to drop into the plain wooden 
armchair reserved for callers, a sudden 
sense of disappointment dampened my 
enthusiasm. In Stagg’s accustomed 
place at the desk sat his first deputy, 
Larry Carling. 

“Morning, Mr. Grayle,” said Carling 
in tones of easy familiarity that I in- 
stantly resented. He looked me over 
with a cool and insolent eye. His feet 
were resting on the desk and a cigar 
was clamped at a jaunty angle between 
his teeth. Carling had none of his 
chief’s admirable qualities, and his im- 
pudence and arrogant airs always irri- 
tated me. 

“J wish to see Inspector Stagg,” I 
coldly informed him. 

“Busy,” was Carling’s careless reply. 
He stretched his ample bulk in the 
creaking swivel chair. “Anything I can 
do for you?” 

“I must see the inspector personally,” 
I told him. “I have a matter of the 
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greatest importance to discuss with 
him.” 

“Well, you'll find him over at the Bed- 
ford residence. The inspector has taken 
charge of the case himself. It’s keep- 
ing him on the jump, and I doubt if 
he’ll have time to chin with you much. 
Say,” and he regarded me with an in- 
sulting leer, “I bet you’ve doped out a 
peach of a yarn about how you mur- 
dered Norman Bedford.” 

I drew myself up, looked him stead- 
ily in the eye for a moment, then 
abruptly left the office. I was in no 
mood to bandy words with insolent un- 
derlings, and I was eager to see the 
inspector and tell him my story. From 
experience I knew that Stagg would at 
least treat me civilly, even if his matter- 
of-fact mind would not permit him to 
give my story the serious attention I 
thought it deserved. 

While a taxicab carried me to the 
Bedford house, my mind was busy fill- 
ing in the details of the confession I in- 
tended to make to the inspector. 





Il. 


Police officials are, as a rule, lacking 
in imagination. They are slaves to fact, 
and their reasoning seldom ‘rises above 
crude fundamentals. Their minds are 
systematic to a fault, and their restricted 
mental grasp, as well as their habit of 
classifying all persons and things, usu- 
ally make them overlook the finer 
shades and tints that compose the com- 
plexities of life. There are exceptions, 
of course, and Inspector Stagg comes 
close to being one of them. 

But even Stagg, though equipped with 
more imagination than the average de- 
tective, is inclined to treat me with a 
sort of polite disdain. He is firmly con- 
vinced that I am suffering from an ob- 
session. Though he admits that I am 
sane in all other things, he insists that 
on the subject of crime I am something 
of a monomaniac. I do not wonder at 
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his stubbornness in this respect, for two 
or three alienists who have examined 
me are of the same opinién. They con- 
cede that I am quite harmless and that 
my ailment—they have a long and pon- 
derous name for it—is of a very mild 
form. I laugh at them, of course, for 
any intelligent man can see that I am far 
saner than they. 

The malady they ascribe to me is sup- 
posed to be very rare, and persons suf- 
fering from it are said to be morbidly 
susceptible to the fascination of crime. 
According to specialists, their imagina- 
tions are abnormally stimulated by ac- 
counts of mysterious and sensational 
murders, and they pore over the details 
with great avidity, often picturing them- 
selves as the perpetrators of the crimes 
they read about. Among the symptoms 
of the ailment are excessive vanity and 
a thirst for notoriety, and persons thus 
afflicted are seized with an irresistible 
desire to pose as clever rogues, and even 
as murderers. Often their minds will 
create such vivid and realistic pictures 
that they become wholly engrossed with 
the idea of their criminal guilt, and then 
they will go to the police with graphic 
and circumstantial confessions. In the 
larger cities, many sensational crimes 
are followed by a series of such confes- 
sions. The detectives, recognizing the 
symptoms, pay no attention to them, and 
they rarely find their way into the news- 
papers. 

Where Inspector Stagg and the alien: 
ists are wrong is in taking it for granted 
that I am one of the deluded ones whose 
guilt exists only in imagination. Just 
because I sometimes talk and act like 
one of the others, they insist upon put- 
ting me in the same class with the rest. 
When I try to convince Stagg that I am 
different, he remarks that one of the 
surest symptoms of mental derangement 
is the idea, firmly fixed in the mind of 
each individual maniac, that he alone is 
sane and that all with whom he comes 
in contact are his intellectual inferiors. 














I seldom argue the matter with him, for 
I have found it quite useless, and I find 
some degree of satisfaction in the fact 
that Stagg always listens to me with in- 
terest. He tells me that my “ravings,” 
as he calls them, are always stimulating 
and that there is a touch of realism to 
them that often gives him something 
new to think about in relation to the 
crime he is investigating. 

“Grayle,” he told me one day, “that 
imagination of yours is a wonder. It’s 
all moonshine, of course, but every now 
and then it gives me a new slant on a 
case or shows up some angle of the mys- 
tery that I mightn’t have seen otherwise. 
Why, I don’t think we would ever have 
caught the rascal who stole the Danbury 
necklace if you hadn’t stumbled onto 
the missing link in the chain of evi- 
dence.” 

As I rang the doorbell in front of 
the large and somber house in which 
Norman Bedford had lived, I smiled in 
contemplation of Inspector Stagg’s sim- 
ple method of reasoning. ~ 


III, 


The uniformed officer stationed just 
inside the door gave me a coldly for- 
bidding stare as he answered my ring, 
but I persuaded flim to announce me to 
Inspector Stagg and explain that I was 
calling on business related to the Bed- 
ford murder. 

A few minutes later I faced the in- 
spector in the library. He is a sparsely 
built man, and at first glance he gives 
a deceptive impression of frailty. His 
hair is almost white, though he is only 
slightly past middle age, but his eyes of 
deep blue are boyishly bright and alert. 
There was a humorous twinkle in them 
as I walked in. 

“Hello, Grayle,” was his greeting. 
“I’ve been expecting you. Didn’t think 
you would let a chance like this slip past 
you. I suppose you have come to tell 
me that you killed Norman Bedford?” 
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“You won't believe me, of course,” I 
replied, “but the truth is that I did.” 

He chuckled softly. “Well, you have 
the advantage this time, Grayle. Even 
if I don’t believe a word you say, I won't 
be able to contradict any statements you 
may make. Don’t strain your imagina- 
tion. You won’t have to fit your story 
to any facts, because there are no facts 
in this case. The only thing that’s dead 
sure is that Bedford was stabbed to 
death some time between eleven o’clock 
last night and one this morning. It was 
a little after one that the butler found 
him dead in the chair beside the desk, 
just as you see him now.” 

I moved slowly about the room. The 
inspector’s mildly sarcastic tones 
sounded to me like a challenge. I felt 
it was incumbent upon me to convince 
him against his will that I was the mur- 
derer of Norman Bedford. 

The light in the room was dim, for 
the shades were lowered to within a few 
inches of the sills, but I had read the 
newspaper accounts carefully and had 
a mental diagram of the room. I 
walked straight to the chair in which 
the dead man sat. I surmised that the 
reason why the body had not yet been 
removed was that Inspector Stagg, 
whose methods were familiar to me, 
wished more time for “reconstructing” 
the crime. 

With a deft and swift movement [ 
raised the sheet that had been thrown 
over the lifeless form, then quickly let 
it drop back into place. My eyes were 
growing accustomed to the dusk, and 
the brief glimpse had shown me a red- 
dish stain just above the heart. The 
location of the wound was exactly as 
stated in the newspapers, but I wished 
to make very sure. The inspector might 
cross-examine me, and I must be posi- 
tive of my facts. To me such things are 
of slight consequence and only the 
main essentials are of any importance, 
but I was dealing with a man to whom 
practical details meant everything. 
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“Well, Grayle,” he went on, “let’s 
have it. I’m sure your yarn will be in- 
teresting. By the way, Mr. Renard, I 
want you to meet Mr. Grayle.” 

I looked about me, and now I saw 
that there was a third person in the 
room. He was seated in one of the dim 
corners, and he scarcely made an effort 
to rise as I crossed over to him and 
extended my hand. 

“Confound this rheumatism!” he 
muttered peevishly. “You will pardon 
me, Mr. Grayle, if I seem rude. This is 
the first time I have been away from my 
rooms in three weeks.” 

I murmured a conventional platitude. 

“Mr. Renard was Mr. Bedford’s 
closest friend,” explained the inspector 
for my benefit, “and is naturally inter- 
ested in the case. I telephoned him to 
come over, not knowing that he was 
laid up with rheumatism, and he got into 
his car and came right away. I was in 
hopes that he knew of somebody who 
might have had a reason for getting Mr. 
Bedford out of the way, but he says 
that to the best of his knowledge Mr. 
Bedford never had an enemy in all his 
life. It’s a dead certainty the motive 
wasn’t robbery, for nothing has been 
taken away.” 

I simulated a knowing smile as I let 
my eyes glide over the room. As al- 
ways at such times, my mind was like 
a magnifying lens that picks out ob- 
scure and seemingly unimportant de- 
tails. Nothing escaped my eye, and my 
brain registered and analyzed every lit- 
tle trifle that I saw. 

The inspector turned to Renard. “My 
friend Grayle is the bloodthirstiest vil- 
lain in town,” he banteringly remarked. 
“If you take his word for it, he has 
committed more cold-blooded murders 
than any other living man.” He low- 
ered his voice, at the same time stepping 
a little closer to the invalid, and I knew 
he was explaining the ailment with 
which I was supposed to be afflicted. 
Renard nodded and looked at me in a 
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pitying way that aroused my resentment 
and strengthened my determination to 
prove my case. 

“Suppose you tell us about the motive 
first,” suggested Stagg, again turning to 
me, trying to suppress the humorous 
twist about his lips. “One motive will 
do about as well as another. Mr. Re- 
nard, who ought to know, says the dead 
man had no enemies, and I’ve made sure 
that Mr. Bedford had no amount of 
money worth stealing in his possession. 
The silverware and other valuables have 
not been touched. What do you say, 
Grayle?” 

The mere thought of a murder always 
stimulates my mind to feverish activity. 
Now, standing on the scene of a mys- 
terious crime, inhaling the very air 
which the victim and his assassin had 
breathed, I found my thoughts racing 
with the speed of the wind. Also— 
though this may sound incomprehensible 
to any one but myself—I felt an intense 
desire to match my wits against Stagg’s 
and by subtle argument and ingenious 
reasoning convince him that I was the 
murderer of Bedford. My pride de- 
manded that I prove myself the inspec- 


‘tor’s intellectual superior by forcing his 


mind to obey the dictates of my own. 
“IT wonder how Mr. Renard can be 
so sure that Bedford had no enemies,” 
I remarked in soft, insinuating tones. 
“The bitterest enmities are often so 
carefully concealed that only the prin- 
cipals in the case are aware of them.” 
My gaze moved to the still form in the 
chair. “It was so with Bedford and 
me. Each of us knew that the other 
was after his life, and each was deter- 
mined to strike first. We hated each 
other for a good many years——” 
“Rot!” exclaimed Renard disgustedly, 
and I whirled around abruptly and 
looked at him. His former expression 
of condescending pity was now mixed 
with contempt. His face was white and 
haggard, doubtless from the pain he 
had been suffering and the sneer on his 














lips offended me almost as much as his 
derisive tones. “Bedford never kept 
any secrets from me. If he had had 
an enemy, I’m sure he would have told 
me about it. Don’t you think we have 
heard enough from this person?” 

“Let him go on,” said Stagg sooth- 
ingly. “Grayle’s hallucinations are 
sometimes very illuminating. If he’s 
turned loose and permitted to talk his 
head off, he sometimes turns up a gen- 
uine clew. I’d like to see him turif up 
one here. I’ve gone over every square 
inch of space with a magnifying lens, 
and I haven’t found a thing. Let’s hear 
how you went about it, Grayle.” 

With apparent aimlessness, but keep- 
ing all my senses on the alert, I had 
been walking about the room, looking 
everywhere for something tangible on 
which to base my story. At that mo- 
ment the one clear idea in my mind was 
that I must convince Stagg and Renard. 
I knew both were slaves to hard facts, 
and facts I must have in order to im- 
press them. I knew that if I could but 
find some little detail that seemed to be 
out of the ordinary, my overwrought 
imagination would build a convincing 
story around it. 

Suddenly I found the thing I was 
looking for, but my face did pot betray 
the excitement I felt. It was a small 
thing—so small that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I would not have given it a 
second glance—and I did not wonder 
that Inspector Stagg had failed to re- 
gard is as a possible clew. 

I had stopped before a small teak- 
wood table at one side of the room, 
and in a thin layer of dust I saw a cir- 
cular impression. It was evident that 
an object had been standing on the table 
since it was dusted last. It might have 
been a lamp, a piece of statuary, a vase, 
a bowl—almost anything with a circular 
base. It must have been removed from 
the room, for none of the articles I saw 
had a base corresponding with the di- 
mensions of the circular impression. 
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It was an absurdly trivial thing- All 
it meant was that some object with a 
round base had been taken from the 
room since the last dusting, but I felt 
myself grow suddenly tense as I stood 
staring down at the tracings on the ta- 
ble. I felt that a pair of eyes—either 
Renard’s or Inspector Stagg’s—were 
regarding me with great intensity. My 
feverish imagination was already’ for- 
mulating questions and weaving theo- 
ries. By whom had the object been 
removed? Had it been taken away be- 
fore the murder or afterward? 

I trembled with excitement, and the 
knowledge that I was being watched 
closely by a pair of sharp eyes goaded 
my imagination to frantic efforts. Ideas 
and inspirations went like flashes 
through my brain. Around the circular 
impression in the dust I was building 
up a theory of the Bedford murder—a 
theory substantial and common sense 
enough to appeal to minds like those of 
Stagg and Renard. In a few moments 
my fancy had woven a complete picture 
of the tragedy that had been enacted in 
the room. The solution it suggested 
was farfetched, but it gained plausibil- 
ity from the fact that it was the only 
solution that was at all possible. The 
circular impression, granting that it had 
some bearing on the murder, could mean 
only one thing. 

Mumbling to myself, as if moving 
in a half daze, I crossed the floor twice, 
then stepped casually out of the room. 
Inspector Stagg, accustomed to my lit- 
tle eccentricities, did not stop me, but 
as the door closed behind me I felt as 
though a sharp and stealthy scrutiny 
had suddenly ceased. 

I laughed softly to myself as I struck 
a match and cautiously singed the hair 
on one side of my face. My ruse 
seemed almost childishly simple, and 
yet it would have the desired effect on 
Inspector Stagg. I remembered how 
often he had chuckled at me, and it 
pleased me to think that this time the 
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roles would be reversed. He would 
not be able to contradict me this time, 
for he would be confronted with the 
same kind of hard facts with which he 
had always battered down my confes- 
sions in the past. 

The singeing completed to my satis- 
faction, I opened the door and made a 
somewhat dramatic entrance. 

“T will show you exactly how it hap- 
pened,” I began, and there was an ex- 
ultant throb to my voice. “I walked in 
just as you saw me enter a moment ago. 
I held the knife in this hand,” indicating 
my right. “I stepped in so softly that 
Bedford, who was reading, did not hear 
me pass through the doorway. The 
thought that at last I was to even the 
score with my hated enemy seemed to 
fire my veins. I tiptoed forward, knife 
raised ready to strike. A voice seemed 
to be singing within me as I advanced 
step by step, careful not to make the 
slightest sound. 

“Suddenly Bedford looked up. Per- 
haps he had heard my loud breathing, 
or maybe I had made a misstep. At any 
rate, he jerked a drawer open and 
snatched out a revolver. He fired once. 
The bullet missed me, but I was so 
close to him that the explosion singed 
my hair. If you wish proof, see for 
yourself,” 

I inclined my head toward the in- 
spector, who nodded gravely as he ex- 
amined my head where I had singed the 
hair. He said nothing, and I congratu- 
lated myself upon having made a good 
start toward convincing him. Then I 
exhibited my scorched hair to Renard, 
who also seemed deeply impressed. 

“Bedford never got a chance to fire a 
second shot,” I went on. “TI rushed on 
him and wrenched the revolver out of 
his hand. For a moment or two we 
grappled, but I was the stronger man, 
and . 








“Wait a minute,” interrupted Stagg. 
“What became of the revolver?” 
I smiled serenely, “It was my pur- 
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pose to go about my deed in sucha 
way that it should completely mystify 
the police. I meant to leave no clews 
behind and no telltale marks of any 
kind. After I had experienced the sat- 
isfaction of committing a perfect crime, 
I meant to make a complete confession. 
The pistol I concealed in a place where 
you will never find it without my as- 
sistance. It would have been a very 
dangerous clew.”’ 

“T don’t see how,” remarked the in- 
spector. . 

“You surprise me, Stagg. My singed 
hair and the pistol left on the scene of 
the crime would have made a fatal com- 
bination. You would have readily dis- 
covered that Bedford had fired a shot 
from it, and it was just possible that you 
would notice the condition of my hair, 
and ask me some embarrassing ques- 
tions after putting two and two to- 
gether. The two items of evidence 
would have indicated that I was close 
enough to Bedford when he was mur- 
dered to get my hair singed. I was 
determined to take no unnecessary 
chances.” 

“Of course,” muttered the inspec- 
tor, a trifle shamefaced. “I see that, 
all right. But what about the bullet? 
If it missed you, it must be imbedded 
in the walls somewhere. I’ve looked 
pretty closely, and I haven’t seen a sign 
of a bullet anywhere.” 

I tingled from head to foot, for I 
could see that Stagg was. deeply im- 
pressed. 

“The bullet would have been just as 
dangerous a clew, in combination with 
my singed hair, as the revolver,” I 
pointed out. “Consequently I had to re- 
move it. ‘As it happened, it didn’t lodge 
in the wall, for a certain object inter- 
vened. Will you ring for the butler, 
Stagg?” 

Bewilderedly the inspector did as I 
suggested. When the butler entered the 
room, I pointed triumphantly to the cir- 
cular impression on the teakwood table. 
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“See this ?” I asked, facing the inspec- 
tor. ° 

Stagg inclined his head and looked, 
but there was no sign of comprehension 
in his face. Suddenly the butler, a fat 
and stolid fellow, gave a start. 

“The bust is gone!” he exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” I said, thankful for the 
cue. “Perhaps you will tell the inspec- 
tor what kind of bust it was?” 

“It was a wooden one that Mr. Bed- 
ford picked up somewhere. I think it 
was supposed to be Shakespeare or Ju- 
lius Caesar or somebody like that. Mr. 
Bedford seemed to think a lot of it.” 

“You see, inspector,” I elatedly re- 
marked. “The bust that stood on this, 
table intercepted the bullet that singed 
my hair. Since I had to suppress all 
evidence that a shot had been fired, it 
was necessary for me to destroy the 
statue. Have I convinced you, inspec- 
tor?” 

He stood silent, his head bowed in 
thought. I was glowing inwardly, for 
his expression was sufficient answer to 
my question. Suddenly he did a sur- 
prising thing, and I felt a sharp twinge 
of misgiving. He held my head be- 
tween his hands and once more exam- 
ined the singed portion. Then he 
laughed. . 

“That’s a fresh singe,” he remarked, 
“and Bedford was murdered a good 
many hours ago. You're pretty smart, 
Grayle, but——” 

Again he did an astounding thing. 
Stepping to the corner where Renard 
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sat, he delivered a series of sharp slaps 
to various portions of the invalid’s body. 
Presently a scream of pain escaped the 
man when he touched his arm. 

“Thought so,” chuckled the inspector, 
and I looked dazedly ‘on while he 
snapped a pair of steel Jinks around Re- 
nard’s wrists. “Thought that rheuma- 
tism of yours was a stall.” 


IV. 


“You almost hit it right, Grayle,”’ said 
Stagg that evening when I sat in his 
office. A jumble of conflicting emo- 
tions was stirring within me. My hu- 
miliation was only partially soothed by 
the inspector’s evident admiration for 
my keen deductions. “Renard has con- 
fessed that he killed Bedford. They 
had been quarreling, and Bedford had 
threatened to expose certain misdoings 
Renard had been guilty of. You were 
right about the statue. The bullet en- 
tered it, all right, but it didn’t singe any- 
body’s hair in transit. It went through 
the fleshy portion of Renard’s arm. Re- 
nard was sensitive about his arm—just 
as you pretended to be about your 
singed hair, and for the same reason.” 
He gave me another long, admiring 
glance. “Renard might have gotten 
away with it if you hadn’t spilled that 
pipe dream. For a thoroughgoing nut, 
you’re a wonder at the guessing game. 
Come again!” 

Sadly shaking my head, I slunk out 
of the inspector’s office. 


SNORE: 


WEEPER ROBS WIDOW 


PEARING that burglars might enter her apartment during her absence Mrs. 

Herman Roberts carried nine hundred dollars—her life savings—with her when 
she went one night recently to a theater on the Bowery in New York. A young 
man who sat beside her in the theater wept as copiously as she did during the 
tragedy on the stage, but his tears did not prevent him from slitting Mrs. Rob- 


erts’ pocket and extracting all her money. 


Mrs. Roberts, who is a widow, did 


not discover her loss until she reached home. 
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Author of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Rawton,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


T° save her father being arrested for the murder of Miriam Lind, Nadia Rendle marries David 

Glare, “The Stoat,” and immediately after the ceremony dashes over a cliff into the sea. She 
is rescued by a rich young lawyer, Ralph Brierly, the son of the murdered woman, who always used 
her maiden name of Lind for business purposes. She had gone to see George Rendle to claim a 
large share of his estate, as the wife of his former partner in South America, who disappeared. 
Rendle had promised to kill Glare, if he forced himself into Redden, Rendle’s country home. When 
Nadia found her father in the library with a pistol in his hand and the Lind woman dead at his 
feet, he had explained to his daughter he mistook the woman for Glare. Nadia, after her dash over 
the cliffs, is supposed to be dead, but Brierly carries her up to town, and she finds a position first 
as a fashion medel and then as a saleswoman in a secondhand shop. Brierly learns that the woman 
supposedly a burglar, who was killed at Redden, is his mother. He is in love with Nadia, but 
decides he can only help her to get free of the claims of Glare. The latter knows of Nadia’s escape 
and tries to force her to return to him. He gets Rendle, whose mind and body are shattered after 


the Lind tragedy, to sign a document setting forth that Nadia killed the Lind woman. Next he 
prepares the mind of Sheriff Morris by intimating his wife was unbalanced. Then he goes to town 
with the sheriff and views a movie picture of Nadia as a fashion model. He directs the sheriff to 
get a warrant for the arrest of Nadia from a magistrate. Finally, he sees Nadia’s loyal maid, Grace 
Jarratt, and tells her, unless Nadia returns to him, he will cause her arrest. Rendle dies, and when 
Grace reports to Nadia her interview with Glare, Nadia resolves, for the sake of Brierly, who should 
come into the Rendle property, to return to her terrible husband. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
INTO THE AIR, 


HERE was the rest of the day 

to be got through, somehow. 

Brierly rose from his solitary 

lunch and reached for a cig- 
arette. As he dropped into an easy- 
chair and contemplated the smoke that 
drifted lazily out into the clear summer 
air. 

It was a week—ten days—since he 
had told Nadia that he loved her and 
he had not seen her since. After an 
interval of doubt and misery, he had 
written to assure her of his help and 
loyalty, begging her to forget what had 
passed. She had replied by saying they 
must forget one another, and she was 
taking steps to be independent of his 
assistance. She did not want to dis- 
please him by accepting the position at 
Newton, but there seemed nothing else 
open at the moment. 

On receipt of the note, he had hurried 
round to the studio. Surely such drastic 
measures were unnecessary. She was 


out and the caretaker informed him 
that she left every morning before nine 
and came back at seven, looking very 
tired. He left a note, asking for her 
business address. Next day he called 
again only to learn that she had 
packed her belongings and moved to “a 
room near her work.” That was all. 

Brierly was frantic. Nadia, all day 
behind the counter of a store—return- 
ing to a drab unkempt boarding house 
at night! Something must be done and 
at once. He went to find her, deter- 
mined to bring her back by force, if 
necessary. He had little difficulty in 
finding the secondhand clothes shop, 
but, within a few yards of it, he had 
hesitated and retreated. What right 
had he, after all, to dictate her actions? 

His man entered and announced 
Lieutenant Reardon, from police head- 
quarters, 

Brierly nodded to his man, and a 
moment later the detective was shown 
in. 

Reardon was a typical headquarters 
detective, tall and well developed, with 
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unusually intelligent eyes. His manner 
acquired from constant contact with 
all kinds of people, was easy and as- 
sured. 

Brierly greeted him politely and in- 
vited him to a chair, wondering mean- 
while what the presence of the detective 
meant. 

“What can I do for you, Mr, Rear- 
don?” he asked. 

“It is a somewhat delicate matter, I 
fear,” said the detective. “You are ac- 
quainted with a Miss Davis, I believe?” 

“Yes,” said Brierly uneasily. “But 
there is really nothing delicate in the 
matter.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the detective. 
“I am anxious to get in touch with 
Miss Davis and thought you would be 
willing, perhaps, to help me. I under- 
stood she was to be found at No. 3 Sut- 
ton Terrace, but she does not appear to 
be there. Can you give me her new ad- 
dress ?” 

“I fear not,” said Brierly smoothly. 
“Didn’t she leave it with the caretaker ?” 

“No,” said Reardon. He hesitated a 
moment, then added: “It might be as 
well, Mr. Brierly, if you would tell us 
all you know of Miss Davis.” 

“That’s little enough,” said Brierly. 
“I found her ‘without a position, about 
a week or so ago. She seemed ex- 
traordinarily ignorant of city life, and I 
feared she might get into difficulties of 
some kind. Fortunately, I was able to 
help her in one or two small ways.” 

“Is that all you can tell me?” asked 


Reardon. “Has she volunteered no in- 
formation as to her home life?” ~*~ 
“Tt seems rather odd,” replied 


Brierly, “but when I first encountered 
her she was suffering from a lapse of 
memory. She said that she remembered 
nothing, and naturally I did not press 
her for information.” 

“Naturally,” said the detective; but 
there was a half smile on Reardon’s 
face, which told Brierly that he was not 
believed, and that the questioning would 
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be resumed at a later and more con- 
venient date. 

“Is there anything else 
Brierly was beginning, when his man 
entered with a letter, which Brierly saw 
at once was from Nadia. 

“Excuse me,” he said, and took the 
note and opened the envelope. 

My dear friend, I have decided that it 
wouid be better for us both and for all con- 
cerned if I went home. I am leaving by 
the three-fifteen from Union Station. I hope 
that we shall meet in the near future, in or- 
der that I may attempt to thank you for 
everything you have done for me. Naptia. 


‘He looked up to find the detective’s 
eyes upon the letter. He folded it 
hastily and put it into his pocketbook. 

“Ts there anything——” he began. 

_ “Mr. Brierly,” said Reardon, “I have 
been furnished with a specimen of Miss 
Davis’ handwriting. I recognized it, 
just now, on the envelope you opened. 
Will you show me the letter it con- 
tained ?” 

Brierly stared at the detective coldly. 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Rear- 
don.” 

Again Brierly was irritated by the 
detective’s smile as Reardon went on: 
“Have you really failed to guess why 
I want to see Miss Davis?” 

“I have guessed nothing,” replied 
Brierly untruthfully. 

“Very well,” said the detective, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. “I have been 
ordered to arrest Miss Davis—whose 
real name, you may, or may not, know, 
is Mrs. David. Glare—on a charge of 
murder.” 

Brierly started. He had expected it 
—knew that it must be true—but this 
did not lessen the shock of hearing the 
official statement. 

“From which you will realize,’ con- 
tinued Reardon, “that the country will 
be scoured for the lady, should you re- 
fuse to help us. There is not the slight- 
est possibility of her escaping arrest. It 
will merely be delayed. I ask you again 
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to tell me where Miss—Mrs. Glare is 
now.” 

There was a certain tact, joined to an 
air of consideration, in the detective’s 
manner, that robbed his duty of its of- 
fensiveness. But Brierly was blind to 
it. 

“T shall not raise a finger to assist in 
your persecution of an_ innocent 
woman,” he said through clenched teeth. 

Reardon shrugged his shoulders. 

“As you please,” he said indifferently 
and turned away. 

Brierley’s eyes sought the clock on 
the mantelpiece. It was exactly three- 
fifteen. The train would at that mo- 
ment be starting. His quick brain 
rushed through the possibilities of com- 
municating with Nadia. 

He raised his eyes to the mirror above 
the clock. Reardon was watching him 
in it. 

“My next move,” the detective said, 
“will be to telephone to the police at 
Green Plains. Should the lady go back 
there, she will be arrested as she steps 
out of the train. There is a train now, 
I remember, at three-fifteen. It will be 
watched as it enters Green Plains sta- 
tion.” He paused, looking steadily at 
Brierly. 

Brierly smiled haughtily. “I am not 
to he tricked into giving away Miss 
Davis’ movements, Mr. Reardon,” he 
said doggedly. 

The detective bowed and left the 
room, 

Brierly waited until he heard the 
door close .behind the detective, then 
he picked up the telephone receiver and 
gave the number of his friend George 
Darrell. Brierly glanced nervously at 
the clock, while the connection was be- 





ing made. Sixteen, seventeen. minutes 
past three. 
“Hello! Who is it speaking?’ came 


the voice of his friend. 
“Me,” was the answer, which was 
enough to“proclaim his identity. 
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“What do you want?” demanded 
Darrell. 

“S. O. S.,” replied Brierly. 

“Fire away,” said Darrell. 

“Remember that little town of Briar, 
about four miles this side of Green 
Plains?” demanded Brierly. 

Receiving the necessary assurance, he 
hurried on: You remember the road 
crosses the railway about a mile above 
the village. Take the car, with as much 
gas as you can lay hands on, and get to 
that point, where the road crosses the 
track, as fast as you can. The car will 
do sixty miles comfortably. Keep her 
at that all the time. If you run 
into a motor cop, leave him behind. — [’ll 
look after the warrants to-morrow, 
George. And look here, don’t be too 
dignified to run around to the garage. 


“No one will think you’ve stolen any- 


thing. Your face is your fortune, 
George.” 

“Cut it, Ralph,” said Darrell. “What 
am I to do when I get there?” 

“Act intelligently,” replied Brierly. 
“But, before you get there, I want you 
to kidnap a girl. Your way lies 
through the flourishing suburb of New- 
ton. The girl lives there—in a second- 
hand clothes shop at 196 Main Street. 
Her name is Grace Jarratt.” 

“Suppose she won’t come?” ; 

“She will,” asserted Brierly confi- 
dently. “If she won’t—grasping the 
patient firmly by the right hand and 
menacing her with the left, urge her in 
the direction of 

“IT get you,” said Darrell and cut the 
connection. 

A couple of minutes later Brierly was 
speaking to Henry, one of the mechan- 
ics at the Fairfield hangar. 

“Henry, I’m going to try you out,” 
he said, with that paradoxical laziness 
in his voice which betokened his deep- 
rooted earnestness. “I want you to do 
the impossible, and it’s up to you to 
come through. Get that?” 

“T get you,” came the answer,” but 
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hadn’t you better put me wise to what 
I’ve got to do while we’re about it?” 

“Listen, Henry. I want the old 
plane ready to start, by the time it takes 
me to get from here to the field. I’m 
probably coming in Mr, Cotter’s racer.” 

“You won’t have to wait long, Mr. 
Brierly.” 

“I hope not, Henry, for the sake of 
our friendship. And, Henry, have my 
overalls laid out on the grass, will you?” 

“There’s nothing undignified,” mused 
Brierly, as he replaced the receiver, “in 
running.” Seizing his hat, he slammed 
the door of the flat behind him, de- 
scended the stairs three at a time, and 
ran at top speed to a big, lonely house, 
in Brewster Square. Here he kept a 
finger on the bell button till the door 
was opened by a scandalized butler. 

“Mr. Cotter at home?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler. 

“Cotter,” shouted Brierly, at the top 
of his voice, to the further demoraliza- 
tion of the butler. 

“Hello!” came the answer 
somewhere upstairs. 

“I’m taking your racer.” 

“All right, but don’t make such a fuss 
about it.” 

Brierly went down the front door 
steps and into the garage round the 
corner of the square. The gasoline 
tank of the racer was empty, and sev- 
eral precious minutes were lost in fill- 
ing it. More than half the way lay 
through heavy traffic, but it was on the 
other half that Brierly intended to make 
up for lost time. 

“Twenty-eight minutes past three! 
And the train is due in Green Plains at 
five o’clock, and it ought to reach Briar 
at four-fifty. I’m no good at higher 
mathematics, but if I’m not in the plane 
within a quarter of an hour, it means 
I’ve got to make more than a hundred 
miles an hour to get there. Hm! That 
should be easy.” 

Outside the city limits he lost a full 
minute through an obstruction, caused 
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by the repairing of the road. By the 
time he ran into the aérodrome Henry 
was putting the finishing touches to the 
plane. 

He left the car where it was and - 
rushing across the intervening space, 
slipped on his overalls, which were laid 
on the ground in accordance with his 
instructions. 

The airplane was the same make 
of machine, that he had used during 
the war. It was not the fastest type 
built, but it could do a hundred and 
sixty miles without feeling the strain. 

With a cheery word to Henry he 
sprang into the pilot’s seat. 

“Ready.” 

“Contact.” 

There came a deafening roar of the 
engine, and a moment later the me- 
chanic sprang clear, as the plane rushed 
over the field and then gracefully rose 
into the air. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN FRONT OF THE ENGINE. 


HALF past four! Nadia, drooping 

wearily on the dusty cushions of 
the Green Plains express, was trying to 
read a little, trying to sleep a little, try- 
ing, by every means in her power, not 
to think. 

Twenty-five minutes to five! The 
minutes seemed to fly faster than she 
wished. She glanced idly out of the 
window over the countryside. Her at- 
tention was claimed by a distant low- 
flying airplane. She was still young 
enough to thrill at the mechanical 
wonder of a flying machine. She con- 
tinued to watch it with lazy fascination 
and to wonder what sort of a man was 
driving it. The plane seemed to be 
making straight for the train. 

“How wonderful to fly !” she thought. 
“To dance among the clouds”—but this 
airman was not dancing among the 
clouds. He was driving at a low level 
straight for the train. Some reckless 
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pilot was doing stunts, she supposed, 
and her interest in the unknown person 
vanished. 

The airplane turned and brought up 
in the direction of the rear of the train. 
Her romantic fancies had vanished, but 
her curiosity was sufficiently keen to 
look out of the window, as, above the 
rattle of the train, she heard the roar of 
the engine. Looking up, she could see 
that the plane was scarcely fifty feet 
above the train and was passing rapidly 
over it. 

Her momentary interest vanished, and 
she returned to her seat and her own 
troubles. 

A quarter to five! There was very 
little time left now. 

She became conscious that the speed 
of the train was slacking. The brakes 
were being hastily applied, and the train 
was brought almost to a standstill. 
Slowly it began to move forward at four 
miles an hour, coming eventually to a 
stop. 

She heard a man shout from the rear 
of the train, then she caught a footstep 
running along the track. Her curiosity 
was sufficiently piqued to look out of 
the window. 

Ahead of her she could see the gates 
of a level crossing. The man running 
was the brakeman, and, as he passed 
beneath her window, a passenger in the 
next seat asked what was the excite- 
ment. 

“That there plane dropped on the 
track and the pilot got fixed proper,” 
returned the angry brakeman, “Galli- 
vantin’ and cavortin’ over a train!” 

Leaning out of the window, Nadia 
could see the wimgs of the fallen air- 
plane, a hundred yards or more ahead 
of where the engine had stopped. 

Five minutes later the conductor en- 
tered and asked if any male passengers 
would volunteer to help lift the wreck- 
age from the track and convey the in- 
jured man to the train. Seats were 
quickly emptied, as a number of men 
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hurried out of the car. Curiosity 
prompted the majority of the passengers 
to follow. Some of the men, she noted, 
were attending to the fallen airman. 
Presently one of these latter came back 
to the train. 

“The airman says his sister is on 
board the train,” shouted the passenger. 

“What is his name?’ asked some one. 

“Brierly—Ralph Brierly, I think he 
said,” was the answer. 

Nadia froze with horror. Ralph 
Brierly! What if he had been morially 
injured? And why, oh why, had he 
been so criminally foolish to risk his 
life in doing stunts. 

Action came with a rush. She hur- 
ried along the track to where the airiaan 
was lying. She bent over him and 
raised his head. 

“Are you badly hurt?” she asked. 

“Not in the least,” he whispered. 
“Only shaken. But I don’t want the 
railway company to know that, or they'll 
make a fuss about my landing on their 
track.” 

Immediately he gave a deep groan. 
Nadia, torn between anxiety and the 
feeling that she was in some way being 
fooled, felt at a loss, 

“Is your sister on board the train?” 
she asked. “I had better try and find 
her.” 

“That’s all -right,” he answered. 
“Don’t bother, please. Will you be 
good enough to stay here with me for 
a while?” 

“Of course,” said Nadia. 

The wreckage was lifted clear of the 
track, and the conductor now came to 
where Brierly was lying. 

He had fallen almost opposite the 
gates of the level crossing. As the con- 
ductor approached, a touring car slowed 
down by the crossing and the occupants, 
seeing the airplane on the track, sprang 
from the car and came toward the air- 
man, 

“We'd better get this man aboard the 
train,” said the conductor irritably. 
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“Hello!” exclaimed the motorist. 
“Are you badly hurt, old man?” 

“No, nothing serious—just shaken 
up,” said Brierly. 

“It was a good thing I decided to 
follow you,” said Darrell. “I'd better 
take you in the car to the nearest doc- 
tor.” 

This seemed a happy solution of the 
difficulty. 

“All aboard! All aboard!” shouted 
the conductor. “I'll help this gentleman 
to take his friend away, when he’s 
given me his name and address.” 

Brierly cast a _beseeching glance at 
Nadia. 

“TI will come with you in the car, if 
I may,” she said, and Darrell readily 
assented. 

Darrell raised his friend, and Nadia 
took his arm on the other side. 

“We can manage him between us, 
conductor,” said Darrell, and the con- 
ductor having secured Brierly’s name 
and address, returned to the train. By 
the time they had got Brierly to the car, 
the train had started on its interrupted 
way. 

“Ah, Miss Nadia!” said a voice 
familiar to Nadia. “Mr. Darrell told 
me you wanted me, and here I am!” 

“Gracie!” exclaimed Nadia in aston- 
ishment. She turned to Brierly. “I 
don’t understand,” she said. 

“Why try?” he asked gently. “Won’t 
you take a little on trust—please?” 

Darell was assisting him into the 
driver’s seat. 

The watchman swung the gates of 
the crossing, and the road was clear. 

Brierly freed himself from his sup- 
porters and stretched. 

“Beyond a few bruises I’m all right,” 
he said. “George, you're a brick.” 

Then he proceeded to hand Nadia 
into the seat, next the driver. With 


astonishing nimbleness for one who had 
just suffered an accident, he sprang 
into the driver’s seat. 


The watchman 
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was following the proceedings with 
lively interest. 

“George,” said Brierly, and beckoned. 
As his friend came nearer, he added in 
an undertone: 

“That watchman is taking everything 
in, George. For your own sake I want 
you to keep out of this. Come a little 
closer—that’s right. I’m going to hit 
you in half a second, then I want you 
to fall back realistically in the ditch. 


-When you get up, curse me roundly 


and go to the nearest police station and 
tell them how I treated you. Ready? 
Here goes!” 

Brierly pretended to strike the other 
a heavy blow, and the obedient George 
fell back. The car shot forward across 
the tracks.and then disappeared from 
the view. of the watchman. 

Nadia said something, but Brierly 
did not catch it, as he changed the gear 
to third. In a few seconds the car was 
traveling at a high rate of speed. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
WELCOME TO BUNGALOW TOWN. 


THERE was something in Nadia— 

something that had been born with 
her—that gloried in speed, sang of it, 
exulted and knew no fear. It came to 
her now, this reckless delight, as the 
car rocked and swayed, eating up the 
white road. When, at last, Brierly 
slowed down, the girl drew a long 
breath that almost suggested disappoint- 
ment. 

They were in the shade of a wood, 
whose tall oaks bordered the quiet road. 
In the depths of the undergrowth a 
squirrel ran. It was utterly peaceful, 
worlds removed from the great city 
that had brought Nadia, fugitive within 
its walls, nothfhg but fear and grief 
and sacrifice. 

Grace Jarratt, on the rear cushions, 
was lost in the huge body of the car. 
As far as conversation went, they might 
have been alone. 
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Nadia turned to Brierly. She had 
meant .to be cold, to overwhelm him 
with her anger. She began well enough. 

“What is the meaning——” 

He looked gravely at her, and her 
voice broke, trailing off to a whisper. 
It was impossible to demand an ex- 
planation after all. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

“TI haven’t the faintest idea,” was the 
reply. 

“But—but why did you kidnap me?” 

Brierly leaned back in his seat. “When 
I got your letter this afternoon I real- 
ized that you had furnished me with 
a good reason. You can’t possibly go 
back to Redden, you know. What put 
it inte your head to try?” 

Nadia was silent. She could not 
tell him that it was for his sake. 

“Why should I not go back, if I de- 
cide that it is, after all, for the best?” 
she countered. 

It was his turn to be silent. 

As if afraid of his thoughts, Brierly 
abruptly restarted the car. . 

“You said just now you hadn’t the 
faintest idea where to go to,” she re- 
minded Brierly, as the car left the green 
arches of the wood behind and mounted 
a hill. “Have you thought of some- 
where?” 

“Yes, [ have. Some place, where you 
will be quite safe and comfortable. I’m 
not going to say more. Wait and see.” 

For an hour he ran the big car at high 
speed, slowing down only for the vil- 
lages. Then he turned off at right angles 
and headed for the coast. 

As dusk was falling, he came within 
sight of the sea, at a point some forty 
miles from Green Plains. 

Brierly stopped the car at a little fish- 
ing village, opposite which, separated 
from the mainland by a ‘harrow strip of 
water, was a long island, thickly dotted 
with picturesque white buildings. He 





ran the car into a rambling boathouse 
and called to the proprietor, an elderly 
fisherman, 
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“Ben, I want you to ferry us across.” 

He assisted Nadia to alight; Grace 
tripped nimbly from the car and 
awaited developments, while the boat- 
man prepared his craft. 

“IT must know what we are going to 
do,” said Nadia firmly. 

“You shall know in ten minutes. 
Trust me just ten minutes longer,” 
urged Brierly. “Ben is waiting for us.” 

He helped Nadia and Grace into the 
boat, and they were rowed across the 
short strip of water to the shelving 
beach on the other side. 

“Welcome to Bungalow Town!” ex- 
claimed Brierly, as they landed. The 
name explained itself. The island, 
something over a mile long, was thickly 
studded with pleasant little bungalows. 

“Darrell and I have one of these 
homes,” he explained. “It’s only a 
short distance to walk, though it’s heavy 
going on the shingle. When we get in- 
side,” he added by way of placating 
Nadia, “we can talk.” 

For five minutes they trudged over 
the shingle until they came to the bung- 
alow. t 

“Here we are,” he said. 

Then he asked them to wait on the 
porch, while he entered through the 
French windows and lighted the two oil 
lamps, which hung from the ceiling. 
They followed him into a typical man’s 
den. The walls were adorned with 
photographs’ of athletes, and in a corner 
was a litter of heavy sea-fishing rods, 
tackle, and a shot gun, 

“We are rather proud of this place,” 
said Brierly, as they seated themselves. 
“We keep it ready for occupation at a 
moment’s notice. Everything’s ‘here, 
and the only thing we have to do is to 
cook. That door leads to the kitchen 
and the storeroom. These other two 
are bedrooms.” He stopped as he per- 
ceived that Nadia was taking little in- 
terest in his explanation. The moment 
of reckoning could be deferred no 
longer. 














“You’re waiting for me to give an 
account of myself,” he began. “You 
want to know why I stopped that train 
by a trick, got you out of it, and brought 
you here. No, don’t go, please,” he 
added, as Grace rose to leave the room. 
“You have been a great help throughout 
and we are still dependent upon you.” 

“T have no secrets from Grace,” said 
Nadia. 

There was a weariness in her voice, 
for the emotional strain of the last few 
days was telling upon her. Her glorious 
eyes were deeply shadowed, and her lips 
drooped like those of an unhappy child. 

Brierly determined to make a des- 
perate attempt to explain why he had 
prevented her from reaching Green 
Plains. Unconvincing his reasons might 
sound, but, at least, they would not 
alarm her, as his true motive would. 

“There is something that we both 
know, but of which we have said little,” 
he began, “and that is that the woman 
who—by an appalling accident—was 
shot at Redden, “was my mother.” 
Nadia bent her head. “It was proved 
beyond a doubt that it was an accident 
—that your father was entirely blame- 
less in the matter, but——” 

He hesitated. It was harder than he 
supposed to avoid telling her that, 
through The Stoat’s devilish trickery, 
the police had been led to suspect Nadia 
herself of the awful crime of murder. 
He caught Grace’s eye and saw that she 
realized the real state of affairs. With 
quick tact she came to the rescue. 

“As Miss Nadia has taken me into 
her confidence, there’s one thing I’d 
like to ask her before we go any further. 
Why did you slip away so quietly, after 
I'd left for the shop this morning? 
And why were you going back to Red- 
den—back to him?” 

Nadia paled. Brierly, relieved at the 
interruption, repeated the question. 

“Yes, tell us first what induced you 
to go back?” 
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Nadia looked at him steadily, the 
faint, sweet color stealing into her face. 

“Your mother had a claim on my 
father,” she answered simply. “No one 
but you—or your lawyers at your re- 
quest—would press that claim, and I 
knew you would not do it because— 
because you are so generous. If I re- 
main ‘dead,’ Redden and the money will 
go to some distant relatives. If I go 
back and prove my identity, I shall in- 
herit all that my father possessed, and 
I can then insist on full justice being 
done to you.” 

Brierly saw a way out of his diffi- 
culty. 

“T guessed that that was your plan, 
when I got your note of farewell,” he 
said untruthfully, “and I resolved that 
somehow I would prevent you from 
carrying it out. My methods were 
drastic, I admit, but so far they have 
served.” 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Nadia, “that you will prevent me by 
force from returning to Redden ?” 

“If necessary, yes.” Brierly rose and 
came near to her. Unnoticed by either, 
Grace slipped from the room. “But I 
hope to do it by persuasion, Nadia.” 

The girl sat very still. 

“When we first met,” he continued, 
“we made a compact. You wanted 
above all things to put the past behind 
you, to start a free, untrammeled life 
in some place, where you were not 
known. You promised to let me help 
you. In return it was understood that 
I should not—ingratiate myself with 
you on the strength of having helped 
you. And now you are giving up all 
you wanted—you are going back to a 
husband you fear and detest. Am I to 
understand that you are not keeping 
your share of the bargain, because you 
consider that I have not kept mine? 
You must know what I mean. You 
must remember that afternoon in the 
studio, when I confessed to you what 
was in my heart. 
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“You remember what I told you, 
Nadia?” 

She dared not meet his eyes. 

“Yes, of course, I remember. But 
my reason for returning to Redden 
was exactly as I have said, no more, no 
less. I could not bear to think what is 
yours by every moral right, should be 
lost to you.” 

“And what do you suppose I should 
have felt, when I learned how I had 
come into possession of wealth, for 
which I have no use?” he demanded al- 
most angrily. “It is incredible that you 
should think that I would be willing to 
benefit through a sacrifice on your part 
—and such a sacrifice! Nadia, did you 
want to wound me deeply ?” 

“Oh, no, no! I would die rather than 
hurt you.” 

“Then let me plan and arrange for 
you,” he implored insistently. “Don’t 
run away from me again.” 

“What is it you want me to do?” 

He thought for a moment. He might 
be able to get her and Grace out of the 
neighborhood, to some safer hiding 
place. It was a forlorn hope, but better 
than a policy of despair. - 

“We won’t discuss it now, if you 
don’t mind,” he said. “You're tired, 
and I would have to go into details. 
Let me send Grace to you. I must go 
down to the hotel and secure a room for 
myself for to-night.” 

There was a sound at the door, and 
Grace appeared. She carrfed a tray on 
which a dainty supper was spread. 

“Why, Grace, how did you manage 
it?” exclaimed Nadia. 

“There was cocoa in the house, Miss 
Nadia,” returned Grace briskly, “and 
I slipped out and got the rest. The 
kitchen is in an awful mess, but I hope 
we shall be here long enough for me to 
clean it up.” 

“We will discuss the next move, when 
Miss Nadia has had, some supper,” said 
Brierly, answering the question in her 
voice and eyes. “I won’t be long.” 
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He left the bungalow and made his 
way to the hotel. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A DISAPPOINTED SHERIFF. 


HEN Sheriff Morris, of Green 
Plains received a telegram from 
Lieutentant Reardon, informing him 
that Nadia would arrive on the express 
train, due at five o’clock, he smiled the 
glad smile of conscious rectitude. He 
had only to arrest her, as she stepped 
from the train. He had worked the 
case up by his own efforts he told him- 
self, and had done all the astute work, 
which would now culminate in the 
arrest. He was too stupid to realize 
that he had been led at every step by 
David Glare—that he had merely -ac- 
cepted the card which the gambler had 
forced on him. 

Sheriff Morris had not made an ex- 
citing arrest for some time. He re- 
solved to make this arrest in style. 

Although the police station was less 
than a quarter of a mile from the rail- 
way station, he went across to the vil- 
lage inn and ordered a car. While he 
was waiting in the office of the inn, 
David Glare came down from his room 
upstairs and accosted him. 

“It’s all right,’ began the sheriff, 
beaming with satisfaction. “I’ve heard 
from city headquarters, The arrest is 
to be made this afternoon.” 

He gave some account of his prep- 
arations. 

“TI don’t suppose there'll be any 
trouble—not with a lady like that,” he 
finished. ‘Most likely she’ll step into 
the car without any fuss, but I’m taking 
handcuffs, just the same.” 

“Handcuffs be hanged!” said The 
Stoat contemptuously. “You seem to 
have a very distorted idea of this arrest, 
sheriff. I should advise you simply to 
detain the lady on suspicion. If you 
take my tip, you'll just politely ask her 
to accompany you to the station, with 
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a view to answering questions. Re- 
member, you have no power to prevent 
her from seeing her friends, and I shall 
call at the police station as soon as you 
arrive.” ; 

Morris mopped his brow. He was 
well aware that David Glare knew a 
great deal about police regulations, and 
infinitely more about the law of the 
land, than the sheriff himself. 

He arrived at the station half an hour 
before the train was due, accompanied 
by a deputy in plain clothes, who, if the 
occasion called for no assistance, was to 
make himself scarce. The train was a 
quarter of an hour late, so the sheriff 
had three-quarters of an hour, in which 
to rehearse his part. 

When only two men and an elderly 
woman stepped out of the train, Sheriff 
Morris sprang to action. Leaving his 
deputy to watch the station, he himself 
accosted the conductor and ordered the 
train held, while he passed through and 
scrutinized the passengers. 

In five minutes he had satisfied him- 
self that Nadia was not on the train. 

The irritated conductor pulled the 
bell rope, and Sheriff Morris left the 
train, swearing vigorously. 

His first action was to send a wire 
to Detective Reardon. Then he has- 
tened to the inn and asked to see Mr. 
Glare, 

The Stoat had him shown into his 
private sitting room, and Morris told 
his tale. Glare listened 
closed eyes, his fingers tapping out a 
weird tune on the table, 

“Tt won’t take Reardon more than 
forty-eight hours to find the lady, sher- 
iff,” he said at last, “I do not see ‘that 
you can be blamed in the matter. It 
would certainly be interesting to hear 
how she managed to leave the train, 
and our curiosity will doubtless be sat- 
isfied in due time. 

He intimated that the interview was 
at an end, and the sheriff retired. 

Alone, The Stoat’s eyes narrowed 
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still more, and his active brain began 
to speculate. 

“It was that fool Brierly who helped 
her, of course. Well, so much the bet- 
ter—that fact will prove extremely use- 
ful,” concluded Glare. 

He smiled to himself and, leaving the 
inn, went into a drug store. There he 
put through a long-distance call to his 
spy, Ferran. 


Stoat 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ENTER JAMES SEGROVE. 


FQ EPRESHED by her supper, Gracie 
insisted that Nadia finish it to the 
last crumb and then retire. 

“No,” protested Nadia, “it’s really 
too early, Gracie. I’d like to sit here 
quietly. I want to see Mr. Brierly, 
when he comes in, again.” 

Grace stole a look at her. The girl’s 
loyal heart ached for her young mis- 
tress, in these difficulties and dangers. 
If only she could do something to help 
her! Her eyes were full of tears, as 
she carried the tray from thé room. 
Then her practical mind turned to the 
question of to-morrow’s breakfast. 

“I'd better slip back to that little 
shop again,” she reflected. “We will 
need more bread.” 

Nadia, wandering out to the porch, 
presently saw her run past it to the 
ferry. Her gaze followed the hurry- 
ing figure idly, and she started violently, 
when a voice accosted her from the 
other side. ; 

“Could you lend me a box of 
matches? I haven’t one left and I want 
to cook some supper.” 

The speaker was a tall, loose-limbed 
man, with pleasant face and keen eyes. 
They dwelt long on Nadia’s wistful 
beauty—longer than mere admiration 
seemed to warrant. 

“T expect there are some matches in 
the kitchen,” Nadia answered. “I will 
see.” 

She went to the kitchen and rum- 
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maged in a cupboard. To her sur- 
prise, the stranger had followed her 
round the bungalow and stood framed 
in the doorway, still regarding her in- 
tently. 

“Here are the matches,” said Nadia, 
uneasy under the prolonged scrutiny. 
“Have you everything else you need?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

The man turned, hesitated, and ad- 
vanced into the kitchen. 

“T am perhaps taking an unwarrant- 
able liberty,” he said, “but I* cannot 
help thinking I know who you are.” 

“Who I am?” Nadia began to stam- 
mer-to hide her confusion. “My name 
is ” she groped for the name under 
which she had stayed with- Grace in 
Newton—“my name is Carlyle.” 

The man looked at her oddly. 

“I think not,” he said quietly. 

Nadia flushed, then slowly “the color 
ebbed from her face. She did not feel 
alarmed—merely a little ashamed that, 
under the gaze of those shrewd, clear 
eyes, she should have lied. Before she 
could collect herself the stranger spoke 
again. 








“T think you are—or rather were— 


Miss Nadia Rendle,” he said. “You 
drove your car over the cliff at Green 
Plains, within ten minutes of becoming 
Mrs. David Glare.” 

Nadia gazed at him in distress. She 
was not greatly alarmed, since she 
knew nothing of the warrant for her 
arrest and the necessity for keeping 
her identity a secret. It appeared to 
her merely embarrassing that some one, 
who had known ther in her past life, 
should have come across her and rec- 
ognized her. 

“T—I hope you will keep my secret,” 
she said anxiously. “For reasons [ 
cannot explain, I felt I would prefer 
death to marriage with Mr. Glare, and 
so I:drove over the cliff. Only—I 
wasn’t killed, though I let people think 
I was.” 

The tall man nodded thoughtfully. 
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“You can trust me,” he assured her. 
“T am asking merely to satisfy my own 
curiosity. But there is something else, 
Miss—Miss Carlyle, that I have long 
wanted to know. Had your determina- 
tion, to escape-from Mr. Glare at all 
costs, anything to do with the shooting 
of that unknown woman at Redden that 
night ?” 

Nadia’s face turned deathly white. 

“T refuse to answer any more ques- 
tions,” she said. “I do not know you. 
Who are you?” 

“T didn’t mean to frighten you,” was 
the quick response. “My name is Se- 
grove—James Segrove--I’m a detec- 
tive. I have a hobby of collecting data 
about unsolved crimes and I always try 
to connect up all the information I ac- 
quire about the same person. I recog- 
nized you from the photographs I ob- 
tained of you and couldn’t resist asking 
you - 

He broke off and swung round. 
There was a step outside, and Brierly 
appeared. 

“T saw a light,” he began, then stared 





, in surprise at Segrove. 


“Found I hadn’t a match in the 
place,” the latter said in explanation of 
his presence. “I’ve taken the shack 
next door, for the summer. My name 
is Segrove.” He bowed to. Nadia. 
“Thank you very much for coming to 
the rescue.” 

Brierly looked after his retreating 
figure. 

“Segrove,” he repeated. “There’s a 
big private detective called Segrove.” 

“That must be the man,” said Nadia 
and eagerly recounted what had passed. 

“You are sure he is not working for 
the police?” asked Brierly. 

“T gather he is not,” answered Nadia, 
puzzled by his anxiety. “Why should 
he be? The police have no reason to 
interfere with me.” 

- Grace’s return saved Brierly from 
explanations. He added his entreaties 
to Grace’s that Nadia should rest, and 
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at last she consented. While Grace 
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said the girl. “She’s,worn out, poor 


attended to her comfort, Brierly paced “thing.” 


up and down irresolutely outside. 
Finally he made up his mind. He tapped 
on the door of Segrove’s bungalow. 

Segrove opened it. He was in his 
shirt sleeves, and a cheerful smell of 
frying meat pervaded the hall behind 
him. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. 
matches back?” 

“No,” said Brierly, “but I’d like 
a word with you, if you can spare the 
time. I know it’s an unusual thing to 
do—besides spoiling your holiday—but 
I want to consult you professionally.” 

“About the lady I recognized, just 
now ?” 

“Exactly. I’m in the very middle of 
an awful predicament—she’s liable to 
be arrested at any moment, for mur- 
der.” 

Segrove whistled. 

“For shooting that unknown woman 
at Redden?” he asked. 

Brierly nodded. 

“The woman,” he said simply, “was 
my mother. Nadia—Miss Rendle is 
innocent, but I don’t see how it’s going 
to be proved, before the police find her.” 

Segrove considered a moment. Then: 

“T shall need a lot of. information, 
before I decide whether I can take the 
case up or not,” he said frankly. “Will 
you come in?” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, I’d rather 
‘ you come round to my place,” said 
Brierly. “There’s Miss Ren—I mean, 
Mrs. Glare’s maid over there, who 
knows a good deal about the inner his- 
tory of the whole tragic business, In a 
quarter of an hour? Fine! So long!” 


“Want the 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


HEN Grace softly closed the door 
of Nadia’s room, she found 
Brierly waiting in the passage. 
“She’s sleeping like a child, already,” 
6F—ps 


“IT want you to come into the kitchen, 
Grace,” said Brierly. “By a stroke of 
luck, I've run across James Segrove, the 
great detective. I want you to tell him 
all you know, and, with what I can add, 
he may be able to clear up this business.” 

“T haven’t had a chance to ask you 
yet, sir, but is there a warrant out for 
Miss Nadia ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah! Mr. Glare said it’d be out 
within an hour, after she’d been seen 
on that film, but I wasn’t sure R 

“What film ? Where did you see 
Glare? What exactly did he say? No, 
wait, here’s Segrove. He’s the man to 
tell it all to.” 

Within ten minutes the three were 
in the cosy little kitchen, the shaded 
lamplight on their faces. Segrove’s, 
as he prepared himself to listen, was 
alert and kindly. As briefly as possible, 
Brierly stated the case from his own 
angle. 

He gecounted his rescue of Nadia, his 
attempt to create a new life for her, his 
alarm at his mother’s disappearance, 
and his feelings when he discovered 
that she had a claim to a part of old 
Rendle’s fortune, and that she had been 
shot by Rendle, accidentally. He out- 
lined his interview with Glare at Red- 
den, in which The Stoat had tried to 
fasten the guilt on Nadia herself. 

“That, of course, was preposterotis,” 
Brierly continued, “and I’ve never en- 
tertained the thought for an instant. 
But when a headquarter’s detective— 
man called Reardon”—Segrove nodded 
—‘“came to me this afternoon and tried 
to pump me, I realized Glare must have 
led the police into genuine suspicion of 
her. I knew they wouldn’t issue a war- 
rant, unless proof of some kind had 
been offered them, Then and there I 
determined to hide Miss—Mrs. Glare 
away, until I could discover what par- 
ticular chain of lies has been put before 
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them, and whether or not it can be 
broken.” 

“The warrant was out this afternoon, 
did you say?” asked Segrove. ‘‘They’ll 
have located her by this time to-morrow, 
if Reardon’s in chargee Hm! We 
haven’t much time. Well, Miss Jar- 
ratt, have you anything to add?” 

Grace had a lot to add. Soon Se 
grove realized that this trim, pleasant- 
faced girl could piece more of the puzzle 
together, than any one else, save Glare 
himself. She began by describing her 
old position at Redden. 

“A maid sees and hears a lot,” she 
said. “Miss Nadia was happy enough 
till she met that Mr. Glare. She hated 
him, I know, and there’s only one ex- 
planation of her promising to marry 
him—he had a hold over her.” 

“Have you any idea what this hold 
could be?” asked Segrove. 

Grace hesitated. 

“After hearing what Mr. Brierly has 
just said about his mother’s claim to 
the Rendle money,” she said at length, 
“I think I have an idea.” " 

She told of the passport that had 
been hidden in her mother’s cottage, 
and of her eavesdropping, outside the 
library window, when she had heard 
Glare force old Rendle to sign the state- 
ment of Nadia’s guilt. Then she spoke 
of her talk with Brierly, her intense 
surprise when he told her her beloved 
Miss Nadia was alive; she described her 
meeting with Miss Nadia herself, and 
her unavailing attempt to prevent the 
film of Nadia as a model from being 
shown at the moving-picture theater. 

“Glare must have had a man on her 
tracks from the first,’ interrupted 
Brierly. “Could he have been in that 
theater with a police officer,.by any 
chance? You can see how he staged 
everything, right up to the moment 
when the warrant was issued. But 





what does he want her arrested for? 
What good does it do him if she’s in 
prison? That’s what I can’t see.” 
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“I can—he told me,” retorted Grace. 
Vividly she recounted her meeting with 
The Stoat. “He showed me that state- 
ment, which he made Mr. Rendle sign. 
He told me that when Miss Nadia was 
arrested, the case against her would 
fall through—there was no _ proof 
against her. But, if he were to produce 
that statement, then there would be all 
the proof they need. He said I was to 
tell her so, and if, within a week, she 
hadn’t promised to return to him, he 
would send the statement to the police.” 

“Did you give her the message?” 
asked Brierly. 

“Of course not,” returned Grace. 

Brierly nodded approvingly. 

“We have kept Mrs. Glare very 
much in the dark all along,” he ex- 
plained to Segrove. “She thinks my 
bringing her here is the outcome of a— 
a personal disagreement between us. 
She knows nothing of the impending 
arrest, but if you question her—and I 
suppose you'll want to—she’ll have to 
be told of her danger.” 

“I don’t want to question her,” said 
Segrove thoughtfully. ‘“We’ve arrived 
at her motives between us, and she’d 
better be kept here quietly, until Rear- 
don and Morris turn up. Don’t at- 
tempt to get her away, Mr. Brierly. 
It would be futile and dangerous. Now, 
Miss Jarratt, let’s go back to the night 
Mrs. Brierly—Miriam Lind—was shot. 
Tell me every detail you can remem- 
ber.” 

Very carefully and concisely Grace 
told him of the hat she had found on 
the bookcase at Redden, with the holes 
on either side of the crown; when she 
spoke of the small hole in the plaster 
of the wall behind it, she emphasized 
the fact that she had heard two shots 
that night—not one. 

“You never told me of this!” ex- 
claimed Brierly. 

“Well, in the first place, I haven’t 
had an opportunity, sir, and in the sec- 
ond—though no doubt it’s a clew to 

















something—it doesn’t prove Miss 
Nadia’s innocence, to my mind. The 
police’ll simply say Mr. Rendle hit the 
wall, and innocent Miss Nadia hit the 
lady—as if she’d hurt a fly—the dar- 
ling!” 

“You’ve got a good head, Miss Jar~ 
ratt,” said Segrove, with ‘genuine ad- 
miration. “On the face of it, you may 
be right. But I’d like to see the hole 
in the wall and that hat. Are they both 
at Redden?” 

“The hole is,” said Grace, with con- 
scious humor, “but the hat’s at the 
clothes shop I told you about. I took it 
there to have it under my eye.” 

“Can you describe where it is to be 
found, or must I buy up all the hats in 
the place, till I come to it?” asked Se- 
grove. 

“I think the shop’ll be probably shut,” 
said Grace. “Even if Miss Pinnard’s 
looking after it herself, she wouldn’t 
sell it to you—it’s put in a cupboard, by 
itself. And, if you told her where to 
find it, she wouldn’t let you have it at 
all—she’s that suspicious! No, the only 
thing to do is for me to go back to the 
shop with you and sell it you, and then 
come back here.” 

“Detectives will be shadowing that 
shop by now,” Segrove pointed out. 
“They will have traced Miss Rendle 
there, through the Martin & Burrows 
film. They have no power to arrest 
you, but they would very probably fol- 
low you back here.” 

Grace was silent. Then before her 
eyes rose the pleasant face and smiling 
eyes of George Grant, the taxi driver. 

“If I find they are following me,” 
she said at length, “I’ll stay in town, 
and Miss Nadia must manage without 
mer But p’raps—p’raps I can dodge 
them.” 

“Well, do your best,” said Segrove. 
“And now, get some rest. We'll have 


to take the early train to-morrow morn- 
ing—it leaves at half past seven! 
meet you at the station.” 


T’ll 


The Stoat 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HOLES IN A HAT, 


A QUARTER to ten,” said Segrove 

as the train slid into the city sta- 
tion. “We can be in Newton by half 
past.” 

Grace nodded thoughtfully. She 
skipped out on to the platform and al- 
lowed herself to be handed into a taxi. 
Segrove inquired the exact address. 

“When you’ve got that hat, I suppose 
you'll go off with it, and I'll have to 
get back to Miss Nadia as best I can,” 
she said, ignoring his question. 

“That’s the idea,” answered the de- 
tective cheerfully. 

“Then if it’s all the same to you,” 
said Grace, “tell him to drive to the 
taxi stand, near the movie theater on 
Lincoln Square.” Grace knew where to 
find George Grant. 

Segrove complied, smothering a 
smile. It was one of his greatest gifts 
that he knew when to follow as well as 
when to lead. As they drew level with 
the curb, he looked inquiringly. at her 
and noted that her eyes had grown very 
bright, and her face slightly flushed. 

Grace jumped out of the cab and 
crossed into the middle of the street. 
Then she began to scrutinize the faces 
of the chauffeurs whose cars were 
drawn up in a long line. What should 
she do if Grant were not here? Her 
heart was sinking, as she reached the 
last taxi. The driver was busy with 
something inside his car; she could not 
be sure—ah, it was Grant, after all! 
What luck! “ 

Suddenly Grace felt very shy. 

“Mr. Grant,” she said timidly. 

Grant straightened and turned. 

“Well, this is a real pleasant sur- 
prise,” he said, as he took the hand she 
offered. 

“Have you the morning—perhaps the 
whole day—free? Or have you another 
engagement ?” 

“It would have been all the same if 
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I had,” said Grant. “I never allow 
business to interfere with pleasure,” he 
added facetiously. 

“Now look here, Mr. Grant——” 

“Im leoking,” he interrupted, gazing 
into her eyes. 

“T didn’t ask you for a day’s pleasure. 
I don’t say I mightn’t have done so, und 
I might do it later on. When I do, I 
won't ask you to bring your taxi. Can 
I do business with you, just as if—we’d 
never met before?” 

“Say, what’s the big idea,” asked 
Grant. 

“Listen to me,” said Grace, with a 
quite delightful smile, ‘and I’ll explain. 
You see, I’m not free to-day. I’ve got 
a lot of things to do for the lady who 
employs me, and I need a car all day, 
so I thought we might combine business 
with pleasure.” 

“Right,” said Grant enthusiastically. 

“Now, let’s get the business over 
first,” said Grace, handing him a 
twenty-dollar bill which Brierly had 
given her. “It will probably take all 
that, by the time we’ve finished,” she 
added. She knew that a taxi driver 
who gave free rides, never lacked 
friendships with the opposite sex, and 
she was determined that there should 
be no misunderstanding about this 
point. 

“Here és 

“L want to go to Miss Pinnard’s shop 
at Newten, Mr. Grant,” said Grace, 
interrupting him. “You know, where 
I got the job.” 

“T went by there yesterday after- 
noon,” Grant said, “and tried to get in. 
The place was closed, and it was only 
half past four! You don’t believe in 
long hours, do you, miss?” 

“I was called away on urgent busi- 
ness,” said Grace hurriedly. “Oh, here’s 
the gentleman who’s coming te Newton 
with me.” 

Grant stared from the huge form of 
Segrove, striding toward them, to the 


girl. 
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“T didn’t understand you had a friend 
with you,” he said shortly. 

“He’s not a friend,” explained Grace 
hastily. “I'll tell you all about it later, 
Mr. Grant.” 

Segrove, sizing up the situation, 
smothered another smile, as he followed 
her into the cab. During the long ride 
he talked carefully of trivial matters. 
By the time the secondhand clothes shop 
was reached, Grace was quite com- 
posed. As the taxi drew up, the de- 
tective’s keen eye noted a plain-clothes 
man on duty outside; he saw him stare 
at Grace, then saunter along toward 
a drug store. 

“He’s gone to phone Reardon,” 
thought Segrove. “That leaves us 
about ten minutes.” 

Grace entered the shop and was 
overwhelmed by a cyclone in the form 
of the indignant Miss Pinnard. 

“T know—I know, and I’m awfully 
sorry I left like that, yesterday, but I 
couldn’t help myself,” Grace began, as 
soon as she could get in a word. “And 
I’m afraid I can’t stay now, either. I’ve 
just come for a hat.” 

“Well, of all the nerve,” said Miss 
Pinnard. ‘And after me phoning to 
Martin & Burrows and telling a fairy 
tale about having to attend a sister’s 
funeral! Well, do you think you can 
come and go at your own sweet will 
and get paid for it! You af 

“I dgn’t expect any salary,” said 
Grace, edging toward the cupboard, 
where the hat reposed. “I admit you’ve 
been badly treated, and I’m very sorry; 
but, as I say, I can’t help it.” 

She moved quickly back and, opening 
the cupboard door, seized the hat. 

‘‘What’s that ?” 

“It’s a hat I fell for and put aside 
for myself,” answered Grace glibly. 
“How much do you want for it?” 

“Of all the impudence,” exclaimed 
Miss Pinnard. Then, hearing the en- 
trance of Segreve, she turned to him. 

“We’ve got about seven minutes,” he 














remarked to Grace, jerking his head 
toward the opposite side of the road, 
where the plain-clothes man had again 
taken up his stand. 

Grace nodded comprehendingly. With 
an apologetic glance at the detective, 
she changed her tactics. 

“Tt isn’t me that wants to buy the hat, 
exactly,” she said sweetly. “It’s my 
friend—he—he wants me to have it for 
a birthday present. After all, his 
money’s as good as any one else’s, 
isn’t it?” 

Miss Pinnard softened visibly and, 
as Segrove drew out his pocketbook, 
she actually smiled. 

“Well, of course——” she began. 

“Don’t you wait, dear,” said Segrove 
mischievously, to, Grace. “You had 
better be-getting back. I’m sure the 
lady won’t be unkind to me.” 

With a laugh and a blush, Grace left 
the shop and returned to the taxi. Se- 
grove, watching her out of the corner 
of his eye, noted that the plain-clothes 
man was looking expectedly ‘up ‘the 
street. 

Grace stepped into the cab, after a 
moment’s conversation with Grant, and 
was driven rapidly away. Three min- 
utes later, while Miss Pinnard was 
counting out the change, a long, low 
car slid up and paused at the opposite 
curb. A tall man descended and was 
approached respectfully by the plain- 
clothes man. Then the car started off 
in the direction Grant had taken, and 
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the tall man, crossing the road, entered 
the shop. 

“Hello, Reardon,” said Segrove ai- 
fably. 

“What on earth are you after?” in- 
quired the headquarters detective. 
“O’Brien over there said you seemed to 
be buying a hat, as far as he could make 
out.” 

“So I am,” said Segrove. “Suits my 
style of beauty, don’t you think? See 
the dear little holes, on either side of 
the crown? Too big for hatpins to 
have made, though. More like the work 
of a bullet. Good morning, madame.” 

Reardon followed him from the shop. 

“We want that girl who was with 
you,” he said. 

“Ah, well, I’ve no doubt your men 
will overtake her taxi, quickly enough,” 
returned Segrove placidly. “Could 
your lynx-eyed Mr. O’Brien find me 
a taxi to drive to the Union Station 
in?” 

“Look here, Segrove, are you taking 
up this Glare case?” asked Reardon. 

“l’'m not absolutely convinced there 
is a Glare case,” was the answer. 
“Would you like to come up to Green 
Plains and watch me try it on the hat, 
Reardon ?” 

Reardon hesitated for a moment. 

“Yes, I would,” he said. “They'll 
find Mrs. David Glare without me, and 
—well, it’s a queer business. I’d be 
interested to hear the case for the de- 
fense.” 





To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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LEGLESS BANDIT IN PHILADELPHIA 


A LEGLESS cripple in a wheel chair held up and robbed Cornelius McCrea 

on a Philadhelphia street one day not long ago. McCrea saw the cripple 
piloting the wheel chair toward him, but he gave little attention to the approach- 
ing man until the latter commanded him to halt, and pointed a revelver at him. 
Too astonished to offer resistance, McCrea let the cripple relieve him of a watch 
and fifty-two dollars in cash. Not uri! the cripple had projected himself out 
of danger of immediate arrest did McCrea recover his presence of mind. Then 
he reported the holdup to the police. 
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“fhe (Purple Brick 


& Kenneth Duane Whipple 


DISTANT clock boomed the 
iA hour of ten as John Wentzel, 
we confidential clerk of Parmen- 
ter & Co., knelt before the 
big office safe, looming dark and threat- 
ening before him in the dim light, and 
twirled the knob with the practiced fin- 
gers of his right hand. In the palm 
of his left-hand a flash light, its ray 
dimmed to a faint gleam of light issu- 
ing between two shielding fingers, 
guided the revolving dial twice left to 
twenty, once right to eighty-five, left 
to fifteen, right to fifty—ah! 

Throwing open the safe door swiftly 
yet noiselessly, Wentzel drew a key from 
his pocket and inserted it in the small 
upper right-hand drawer, which he un- 
locked with the same careful haste. A 
single glance was enough; he had made 
no mistake. Five thousand dollars— 
ten five-hundred-dollar bills—just as he 
had seen them that afternoon when 
Stewart Parmenter placed them in the 
safe with his own hands! 

A slight noise, real or imaginary, 
caught his ear as his covetous fingers 
closed upon the money. Dropping the 
bills, he released the catch of his flash 
light and crouched trembling in the 
darkness, every sense alert. Even now 
he could brazen it out if he was caught 
in the office—pretend he had been work- 
ing overtime on the books carefully 
opened on his desk in preparation for 
just such a surprise. No one ever re- 
turned to the office on Thursday eve- 
nings—of this he had assured himself 
by careful observation before choosing 
this night for the robbery. Still he flat- 
tered himself that he had prepared for 
every possible contingency. 


The noise was not repeated, and 
Wentzel turned again to the safe. It 
was but the work of a moment to re- 
move the bills from the drawer, which 
he replaced in its proper compartment 
in the safe. The heavy door was swung 
noiselessly shut, the knob twirled— 
hark! What was that? 

Cursing himself for an imaginative 
fool, Wentzel realized that the source 
of his latest alarm was nothing but a 
gust of wind rattling the curtain at the 
top of a window carelessly left open. 
He tiptoed to a far corner of the office, 
where he would be concealed from view 
should the night watchman or any other 
chance visitor surprise him. Here he 
drew from his overcoat pocket what 
appeared to be an ordinary brick of red 
clay, though with a decided purplish 
tinge. Setting it on end, he drew out 
his pocketknife and, inserting it in an 
imperceptible slit in the seemingly solid 
surface, began to pry vigorously. 

At his third try something gave way, 
and the smooth end of the brick became 
irregular, Dropping his knife, Wentzel 
attacked it with his fingers. A smooth 
plug, irregularly semicircular in shape, 
was withdrawn, revealing a gaping 
aperture. In fact, the brick was now 
seen to be nothing but a hollow shell, 
less than half an inch in thickness. 

Wentzel gazed upon this natural phe- 
nomenon for a moment with something 
akin to the pride of parentage in his 
crafty glance. Then he withdrew from 
his coat pocket the roll of bills, folded 
them neatly lengthwise, and inserted 
them in the hollow brick. A few raps 
with his knuckles wedged the plug 
tightly in place again, and the im- 














promptu safe became once more, to all 
intents and purposes, the conventional 
piece of building material measuring 
approximately eight and one half by 
four and one half by two inches. 

Again concealing the brick beneath 
his overcoat, Wentzel let himself quietly 
out of the office and descended the 
stairs. The night watchman, he knew, 
should be in the basement at this hour if 
following his regular schedule; but he 
took no chances. Emerging unobserved 
at length from the Parmenter Building, 
he remained in concealment behind one 
of the entrance pillars while three pe- 
destrians passed, and then, watching his 
chance, stepped briskly from the door- 
way, walked half the length of the 
block, turned into a dark alley which he 
traversed for some distance, and eventu- 
ally emerged on a quiet thoroughfare 
leading to his boarding place. 

Directly across Hewiston Street from 
Mrs. Mangum’s rooming house was a 
vacant lot, destined at some future date 
, to do its share toward relieving the 
housing crisis in Plutonia. A series of 
delays, however, culminating in the 
present city-wide strike of carpenters 
and allied trades, had consistently pre- 
vented building operations ; and, though 
at least two thirds of the construction 
material was actually on the spot, it 
might have been on any other spot or 
scattered between a variety of spots for 
all the prospects it seemed to have of 
becoming a completed edifice. 

The chief component of the hetero- 
geneous collection of building material 
grouped loosely about the lot was an 
enormous and fairly orderly pile of 
bricks: the house was to be a brick 
house. It was this massive bulwark 
of baked clay, visible from Wentzel’s 
second-story front room across the 
street, which had furnished him with 
the one idea necessary to complete his 
plans for robbing Parmenter & Co. 

Approaching the vacant lot—owned, 
he remembered, by a Mr. Larrabee— 
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the confidential clerk cast a quick glance 
up and down Hewiston Street, and a 
second at Mrs. Mangum’s boarding 
house across the way. Fortune favored 
him; the street at the moment was en- 
tirely deserted, and though a light was 
visible on the third floor of the Man- 
gum establishment, it winked out as he 
watched. The nearest street light -was 
a hundred feet distant. Wentzel 
ducked behind the pile of bricks, in this 
way avoiding the watchman posted on 
duty there. Then he climbed cautiously 
up the shadowy obscurity of its rear ele- 
vation. 

His plans, rehearsed mentally a hun- 
dred times, admitted of no misstep. 
Quickly removing the third brick from 
the end of the third row of the pile— 
the third row, that is, with reference 
to the street side—he hurled it aim- 
lessly. There was a sharp cry, the suf- 
ferer being a stray cat conducting a 
nocturnal rat hunt, who had come un- 
fortunately within range of the chance- 
aimed missile. Wentzel clung to his 
precarious perch and silently cursed 
back at the whining feline, who was 
retreating across the lot in the opposite 
direction. 

When at length quiet again reigned, 
the thief took from his pocket the hol- 
low brick, placing it neatly on top of 
the pile—third from the end of the 
third row. From this point it-would be 
visible to him from his window opposite, 
but not from the ground in any direc- 
tion. 

“Now,” he muttered to himself as he 
dropped to the ground, “let ’em look!” 

He did not cross directly to his room- 
ing place, but walked briskly up the 
street to the next corner before cross- 
ing and turning back on the opposite 
side to Mrs. Mangum’s. And as he 
strode along he reviewed his plans and 
found them perfect. 

Parmenter & Co. would suspect him, 
of course; but they couldn’t prove any- 
thing. There were six others in the 
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office who had the combination of the 
safe; there were three others who knew 
that the safe had contained that night 
the five thousand dollars he had just 
secreted in the hollow brick. He 
wouldn’t be so foolish as to run away 
—that’s how so many green hands got 
caught, he mused; got cold feet and 
beat it or acted guilty or made a fatal 
break somewhere. No such foolishness 
for John Wentzel! 

The police would come: they would 
search him, search his room, investigate 
his business dealings, maybe have him 
shadowed for a time. Well, let them! 
They wouldn’t find anything. The 
whole affair would blow over before 
long; Parmenter & Co. could afford a 
five-thousand dollar loss; then, when 
things quieted down, he would resign 
his position and move to another city, 
free to make use of his haul. And all 
the time the money would be right under 
his eye, yet where no one would ever 
think of looking, or ever be able to find 
if they should search for it. 

“Nothing can go wrong,” he assured 
himself as he tiptoed up the stairs. 
“That five thousand is just as safe as 
though I had it in my pocket this very 
minute.” 

With which cheery but ill-timed 
thought he entered his room, placed his 
foot upon a stick of shaving soap which 
had rolled out from beneath the bureau, 
gyrated violently across the pitch-black 
room, clutching vainly at elusive sup- 
ports, and at length came to rest with 
his right foot twisted under the radiator 
and his right leg neatly broken just 
above the ankle. 





II. 


With his fractured limb bandaged 
and splinted in the approved manner, 
John Wentzel lay in his bed beside the 
front window and smiled grimly to him- 
self in the late forenoon sunshine. 

“Well,” he pondered, “it ought to be 
a good alibi, anyway.” 
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Still favored by fortune, he had 
turned his accident to good account, 
aided by quick thinking. His fall had 
been nearly noiseless, and had not— 
thank Heaven—aroused the house. 
Dragging his crippled leg, he had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the electric light 
switch, and in throwing his hat and 
coat into the closet, thereby removing 
the impression that he had just entered 
the room. Then, gritting his teeth in 
silent agony, he had waited for five age- 
long, nerve-wracking moments before 
noisily overturning a chair and calling 
aloud for help. 

Despite the pain of the fracture, he 
chuckled sardonically as he remembered 
how easily they had swallowed his story 
of late work that evening in his room 
and a sudden attack of dizziness as he 
rose to retire. By the time Doctor San- 
derson, hastily summoned by Mrs. Man- 
gum, had arrived, he had no further 
need to elaborate his story; it had been 
accepted as fact by all the roomers and 
passed on as such to the physician. Who 
now would question his whereabouts at 
ten o’clock the previous night? 

A heavy tread sounded on the stairs, 
and a heavy rap at the deor of his room. 
Wentzel started. Could it be the police 
already? _ 

“Come in!” he called. ; 

The door opened, and Doctor Sander- 


- son appeared. He was a huge, black- 


bearded man, with a heavy though not 
unpleasant voice. 

“Well, well,” he said cordially, “how’s 
the patient this morning?” 

“Fairly comfortable, thanks, doc,” 
replied the sufferer. 

“Better go to the hospital, man. 
You'll get better care there than here.” 

Wentzel scewled. 

“Nothing deing,” he said hastily. 
“T’'ll be all right here. No hospital for 
mine—I told you that last night.” 

The physician shook his head depre- 
catingly. 

“Well, well,” he said, “of course that’s 
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your business. We can fix you up here 
if you say so. If Mrs. Mangum is will- 
ing to take care of you——” 

“It’s all right, doc, it’s all right,” said 
Wentzel nervously. “Let’s not go over 
all that again.” 

“Well, well,” replied Doctor Sander- 
son, “all right, all right. Keep quiet and 
let the bones knit; that’s all that’s 
needed—quiet and time. That bump 
on your head—that’s nothing to worry 
about, either.” 

“How much time?” 

“About six weeks.” 

The man lying in the bed groaned. 

“Is it paining you?” 

“No,” muttered the clerk. 

“Well, well,” the doctor commented, 
reaching for his hat and gloves, “TI’ll be 
in to-morrow. Good-by.” 

Wentzel stared after him bitterly. Six 
weeks! Anything could happen in six 
weeks. Then he brightened. At any 
rate, he had kept out of the hospital; 
he was still in his room across Hewis- 
ton Street, and the hollow brick was 
still on the pile; he could pick out its 
lighter purple against the darker red of 
the surrounding bricks. Things might 
be worse. 

Another rap sounded at ‘the door. 
This time it was Mrs. Mangum, his 
kind-hearted but voluble landlady. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wentzel,” she 
said blithely. “Is there anything you 
want, sir?” 

“No, I’m quite comfortable, thanks,” 
replied the patient. 

“Let me pull down the curtain,” she 
urged. “The sun is shining right in 
your eyes,” 

“No, no!” Wentzel said 
“Leave the curtain alone.” 

“But it’s bad for your eyes.” 

“Let it alone, do you hear?” 

“All right, sir,” Mrs. Mangum replied 
with a helpless shrug. “But wouldn’t 
you like your bed moved away from 
the window? The light and the draft 
might - 
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“T don’t want to be moved away from 
the window,” Wentzel said curtly. 

“I’m afraid you'll catch cold 

“To the devil with—I beg your par- 
don! I mean I’m perfectly comfortable 
where I am.” 

“Very well, sir,” Mrs. Mangum said 
with an injured air. “I’m sure I’m only 
trying to do what’s best for you.” 

Fifteen minutes later the door of his 
room again resounded to the concussion 
of knuckles; deliberate, this knock, and 
portentous. Wentzel was prepared for 
a visit from police headquarters; but 
when he saw who his visitor was, his 
surprise was even greater. It was none 
other than Mr. Stewart Parmenter, 
head of Parmenter & Co. 

“Good moning, Mr. Wentzel,” said 
Mr. Parmenter in a manner mingling 
dignity and cordiality properly. 

“G-g-good morning,” stuttered Went- 
zel, amazed. He had never dreamed 
that Parmenter would take up the mat- 
ter of the theft personally, 

“Your landlady telephoned me about 
your unfortunate accident,” went on 
Parmenter, settling himself cautiously 
in the uncomfortable cane rocker at the 
side of the bed, “and I thought I would 
call and see you this morning about that 
and another matter, which I know will 
be of interest to you.” 

Wentzel braced himself. 
said. 

“This morning,” continued Parmenter 
impressively, “it was discovered that a 
sum of money was missing from the 
safe. One of our clerks was also miss- 
ing from the office. You see the connec- 
tion, don’t you?” 

“T don’t understand,” Wentzel said, 
feigning mystification. “You don’t 
mean that—that you think I’m guilty 
of stealing this money?” 

Parmenter looked puzzled. 

“My dear Mr. Wentzel,” he said, “no 
one has accused you of stealing any- 
thing. The clerk to whom I refer is 
Mr. Bernard Featherstone.” 


” 
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Wentzel stared open-mouthed, too 
much taken aback to speak. 

“He has not been seen since last eve- 
ning,” continued the head of the firm, 
“and he cannot be located to-day. While 
of course this fact does not establish his 
guilt, it at least turns suspicion in his 
direction. The news has been given to 
the press in an impersonal form, as it 
were, mentioning no names, but I felt 
that you should be informed of the true 
facts, of the case.” 

He paused, looking expectantly at 
Wentzel. The latter swallowed repeat- 
edly, and appeared to be struggling with 
some impediment in his throat. 

“Therefore,” resumed Parmenter, 
“hearing of your ill fortune, I decided 
to stop here a rhoment and say a few 
words of cheer to you. I’m very sorry. 
The firm of Parmenter & Co. will carry 
you on its pay roll until you recover, 
at which time we hope to see you with 
us again. Six years of faithful service 
shall not go unrewarded.” He rose 
heavily from the rickety rocker and ex- 
tended his hand. “I’ll leave you now, 
hoping you'll soon recover from your 
accident.” 

Wentzel took his hand mechanically. 

“Th-thank you, Mr. Parmenter,” he 
managed to articulate. 

The head of the firm walked ma- 
jestically to the door of the room, turned 
for a ponderous bow, and made his exit, 
leaving behind him one of the most sur- 
prised men in the city of Plutonia. 

Wentzel craned his neck from his pil- 
low to watch his employer down the 
street and out of sight. Then he seized 
the small dinner bell beside his bed and 
rang it loudly. 

“Mrs. Mangum! Mrs. Mangum!” he 
called. 

The landlady entered 9 

“Did you want the shade ‘drawn now, 
sir?” she asked eagerly, with the air of 
one willing to let bygones be bygones. 

“Never mind the shade,” said 
Wentzel. “I want a newspaper. Get 
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me a noon edition of the Times-Union, 
please.” 

Registering disappointment, Mrs. 
Mangum vanished, and presently re- 
appeared with the requested reading 
matter. Wentzel thanked her absently, 
his eyes already searching the front 
page for the story of the robbery. 
“Bandits Slay, Loot Bank, and Flee”— 
that wasn’t it. “Cashier Vanishes With 
Funds”—no! Where the dickens was 
that story? Oh, yes—“‘Parmenter Firm 
Victimized—Police Seek Employee.” 

Wentzel read the article to the end 
with keen enjoyment. By a singular 
stroke of luck the police were seeking 
the wrong man. He knew where Berny 
Featherstone was; only the first of the 
week the young clerk had confided his 
intention of going to Atlantic City for 
a few days. Of any further crime he 
was as innocent as Wentzel was guilty; 
yet, through sheer stupidity on Par- 
menter’s part in adding two and two and 
making five and a half, Featherstone 
had become a man with a price on his 
head, while the real embezzler lay un- 
suspected with his loot actually under 
his very eye. 

Laughter shook the guilty clerk as he 
glanced over the other headlines. Then, 
as his eye fell on a small item in the 
industrial news section, his mirth sud- 
denly ceased, and the bottom seemed to 
fall out of the universe. Small wonder 
that his brow became clammy and his 
heart failed within him as he read and 
reread the item, a source of joy to all 
honest citizens of Plutonia: 


BUILDING TRADES YIELD. 


Contractors Reach Agreement With 
-Workmen—Dwelling House Construc- 
tion to be Speeded Up. 

Construction of all proposed and partially 
completed buildings, delayed by the recent 
strike of building-trades workers, will be 
rushed to completion before winter. Work 
will be resumed at once in all sections of 
the city, with particular reference to dwell- 
ing houses, Plutonia’s vital need at the mo- 
ment. 














III. 


That day was one of mental agony 
for Wentzel. He fidgeted restlessly 
about all the afternoon, and by night- 
fall was in such a state that Mrs. Man- 


gum, alarmed, summoned Doctor San-- 


derson, whose office was but a little way 
down Hewiston Street. The doctor 
found his patient trying to sit up in bed 
and look out of the window toward the 
big lumber yard three blocks away. 

“Lie down, man,” Doctor Sanderson 
said sternly. “How can those bones 
knit if you don’t keep quiet ?” 

“Listen, doc,” answered Wentzel, re- 
luctantly reclining again at the pressure 
of the physician’s hands on his shoul- 
ders, “how soon can I get up and walk?” 

“Walk?” echoed Doctor Sanderson. 
“Not for six weeks, I told you—and 
longer if you don’t behave yourself.” 

“See here!” the patient persisted. 
“Couldn’t I get around on crutches in a 
few days?” 

“No, I tell you!” replied the doctor, 
and effectually terminated the conversa- 
tion by inserting a thermometer beneath 
Wentzel’s tongue. 

In the hall outside he stopped a mo- 
ment to speak to Mrs. Mangum. “A 
little fever to-night, that’s all; due prob- 
ably to the pain of the wound. Nothing 
permanent.” 

“That. bump on his head,” quavered 
Mrs. Mangum. “I was afraid——” 

“Nensense! His brain isn’t affected 
any, except perhaps by the fever. He'll 
be all right to-morrow.” 

As it happened, however, Doctor San- 
derson was a poor prophet, for the next 
morning the workmen arrived. 
Wentzel, wakeful during the earlier 
hours of the night, had fallen at last 
into a troubled slumber, harassed by 
nightmares in which the precious purple 
brick was loaded into a truck and borne 
away downtown to police headquarters. 
Frem these unpleasant dreams he was 
aroused by the sound of voices and the 
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rattle and scrape of machinery; and, 
starting up in bed, found the Larrabee 
lot teeming with workmen. 

To Barrows, the contractor, who had 
a time limit agreement with Larrabee, 
the work of construction went forward 
as languidly as the action of a “slow 
motion” moving picture. To Wentzel, 
on the contrary, the workmen moved 
with the speed of carpenters in a film 
he had seen, entitled “Building a Home 
in Twenty-four Hours.” Between the 
lines marking the proposed area of the 
new house, men burrowed like gophers ; 
day by day the excavation sank steadily 
to the requisite depth; concrete founda- 
tion walls were poured, hardened; the 
inner framework began to appear, like a 
spider web across the mouth of a wood- 
chuck hole. Then one fateful morning 
masons arrived, mortar was mixed ; hod 
carriers attacked the pile of bricks so 
long undisturbed. 

The time which Wentzel dreaded had 
arrived. Every day, as he had seen his 
ill-gotten gains slipping away from him, 
he grew less and less fearful of detec- 
tion, but more and more determined to 
obtain the five thousand dollars at all 
costs. Every brick laid on the wall was 
a shovelful of earth on his hopes of 
profiting by the robbery. 

Late that afternoon Mrs. Mangum, 
entering his room, found him trying to 
rise from bed and get his clothes. 

“Whatever are you doing, sir?” she 
cried in horror. “Your poor leg ‘ 

“T want to go over there,” the unruly 
patient said sullenly, pointing across the 
street. 

“Oh, dear Mr. Wentzel,” entreated 
the landlady, almost in tears, “do lie 
quiet, sir. What is it you want?’ 

“T want that purple brick,” answered 
the maddened clerk, throwing discretion 
to the winds. 

Mrs. Mangum peered in the direction 
indicated. 

“A purple brick, sir?’ she repeated 
stupidly. 
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“Yes, over there on top of that pile,” 
shouted Wentzel wildly. “See it? See 
it?” 

An expression of cunning came into 
the landlady’s face. “Yes, yes, of 
course,” she answered soothingly. “Just 
you lie down, sir, and I’ll bring it to you. 
Just you lie down, sir, and don’t worry. 
I won’t be gone long.” 

But when five minutes passed and she 
did not return, Wentzel could. wait no 
longer. Mrs. Mangum had not even 
gone across the street yet; the hod car- 
riers were working nearer and nearer to 
the third brick from the end of the third 
row. He began to reach for his clothes 
again. 

The door opened and Doctor Sander- 
‘on appeared rather breathlessly in the 
doorway. Behind him was visible the 
panic-stricken countenance of the land- 
lady. 

“What’s this?” he demanded sternly. 
“Get back to bed, Wentzel. What are 
you doing?” 

“T want that purple brick,” repeated 
Wentzel stubbornly. “Over there, on 
top of the pile across the street.” 

The doctor looked earnestly out of 
the window. Then he turned to the 
injured man. 

“You’re seeing things, man. There’s 
no purple brick out there.” 

“Tt’s a reddish-purple,” urged 
Wentzel. “It’s right there, doc—really 
it is. Can’t you see it?” 

“And you want it, do you? Let me 
feel your pulse.” 

A hod carrier leaned his long-handled 
receptacle against the pile and began to 
take bricks from the third row. 

“Yes! Yes!” screamed Wentzel. 
“Let me have it! Let me have it!” 

“Be sensible, man,’ Doctor Sander- 
son said soothingly, his fingers explor- 
ing the vicinity of the wound on his pa- 
tient’s head. “What would you do with 
a brick?” 

“T want it—I want it for a souvenir,” 
replied Wentzel desperately. 
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The doctor turned to the landlady, 
fluttering uncertainly in the doorway. 

“Mrs. Mangum,” he said, winking 
solemnly at her over Wentzel’s head, 
“just run across the street and bring 
this man a brick, will you? We'll fix 
him up all right.” 

“The purple one!’ Wentzel cried 
after her as she descended the stairs. 


‘He tried to look out, but the doctor’s 


huge bulk, looming between him and 
the window, cut off his view of the gp- 
posite lot. He was dimly aware that his 
pulse was being counted. 

The footsteps of the landlady sounded 
on the stairs, She breathed wheezily as 
she ambled into the room, one hand held 
craftily behind her. 

“Shall [ give it to him, doctor?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Mangum cautiously approached 
the bed and extended her hand. 
Wentzel snatched its contents with 
greedy fingers. “All right, thank you 
very——” 

His jaw dropped and he stared in 
speechless. fury. 

The landlady had brought him an 


. ordinary brick of red clay. 


“You old fool!” he shouted in uncon- 
trollable anger. “What do I want of 
this?” His fingers tightened about the 
brick, and before either of the others 
could speak or move, he had hurled it 
full at Mrs. Mangum. His aim was 
poor; the brick floated harmlessly over 
her head and came to rest against a 
framed chromo. Splinters of glass flew 
in all directions. 

Doctor Sanderson leaped forward 
and seized his arm. “Be careful!” he 
shouted. “What are you deing?” 

But Wentzel had no answer. His 


straining eyes had just seen a swarthy 


Italian remove frem the pile acress the 
street the third brick from the end of 
the third row, place it in his hed, and 
transport his load to one of the masons 














working on the front elevation of the 
house. 

“Tarnatien!” he cried, struggling to 
rise. 

The layer of bricks picked up the pur- 
ple safe-deposit box and weighed it in 
his left hand with a look of surprise. 
Then, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
he took up a trowel laden with mortar, 
plastered it smoothly upon the rising 
facade of the house, and fitted the pur- 
ple brick neatly in place between the two 
second-story front windows. 


IV. 


“But is it safe for us to take him back, 
doctor?” inquired Stewart Parmenter. 
“We've been hearing he was—well, 
queer, to say the least. What is his real 
condition? He’s been in a sanitarium, 
they say.” : 

Doctor Sanderson considered, strok- 
ing his beard thoughtfully. 

“Why, it’s like this, Mr. Parmenter,” 
he said finally. “There’s nothing wrong 
with the man, aside from a few funny 
notions he had for a time. He’s been 
under observation—not letting him 
know it, you understand—while the 
fracture healed, and his mind seems 
as clear as yours or mine. Of course 
that purple brick he raved about—well, 
that was why we took him away from 
his boarding place.” 

The other nodded. 
I heard about.” 

“But since then he’s never mentioned 
it. He doesn’t seem to want to talk 
about it—sort of ashamed of it, you 
know. But as far as work goes,” the 
doctor concluded, “the man’s all right. 
A fellow can have queer ideas on one 
subject, yeu know, and be mentally 
sound just the same.” 

“Very well,” said Parmenter, “you 
may tell him to return to work as soon 
as he is able.” 

John Wentzel dropped back into the 
rut at Parmenter & Co. as though he had 
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never been out of the office. Young 
Featherstone was back at work, too. 
Though privately Parmenter suspected 
him of the theft, he had been unable to 
produce an iota of proof, and the case, 
after causing young Featherstone much 
unpleasant publicity, had fallen through. 

One of Wentzel’s first acts upon his 
release from the sanitarium was to call 
upon Mr, Simeon Larrabee. 

“IT want to buy your house,” he said 
abruptly. “What do you want for it?” 

The owner looked at him with a sly 
gleam in his eye. 

“Name’s Wentzel, ain’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

“I’ve heard about you,” pursued Lar- 


rabee. “Live across the street, don’t 
you?” 

Wentzel nodded. “What will you 
take?” 


“T don’t want to sell,” said Larrabee, 
“but I’d take seven thousand dollars, if 
it was offered to me.” 

“What terms?” 

“Cash, strictly cash; wouldn’t think 
of selling on any other basis.” 

“T’ve got a thousand dollars 

Larrabee laughed. “Go on home. 
Wentzel,” he said. “We can’t do any 
business, you know.” 

“What do you mean?’ 
fiercely. 

“I’m afraid you might try to give me 
a gold brick—or a purple one,” replied 
the owner, and closed the door hastily 
in his customer’s face. 

The next day Wentzel sought a pri- 
vate interview with his employer. 

“Mr. Parmenter,” he said, “I want 
you to lend me six thousand dollars.” 

Parmeter rose from his desk in some 
agitation. 

“My dear Mr. Wentzel,” he said 
nervously, “are you mad?” 

Wentzel was silent. 

“Wasn't it enough for us to lose five 
thousand dollars through Featherstone 
—or whoever took it,” he added darkly. 
“What security have you?” 
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“None.” 

Parmenter made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

“But I'd pay you back within six 
months,” Wentzel said earnestly. 

“You must think I’m a fool!” cried 
Parmenter exasperatedly. “Why should 
we lend you six thousand dollars? 
What do you want of it, anyhow?” 

“T can’t tell you,” muttered the clerk. 

“Return to your desk, Wentzel,” said 
Parmenter sternly, “and do not waste 
either your time or mine on such a sub- 
ject again. This is about as sensible 
as that purple brick I heard about.” 

Wentzel started violently, overturning 
a chair. 

“Wh-what’s that?” 

Parmenter regarded him keenly. 

“Go back to work,” he said at last, 
“and at least endeavor to concentrate on 
the firm’s business. If you still have 
hallucinations, do not let them interfere 
with your duties here.” 

The miserable thief cared less for the 
slurs of Larrabee and Parmenter than 
he did for their refusals to grant his 
requests. Day after day the purple 
brick, its lighter shade forming an in- 
conspicuous blot on the front of the 
new house on Hewiston Street,“mocked 
and tormented him. He considered 
burglary—but to knock a hole in the 
side of a man’s house was noisy busi- 
ness, and decidedly impossible. A bomb, 
now, might do the trick—but Wentzel, a 
sneak thief at heart, lacked the nerve to 
dynamite a house. Besides, he might 
not be able to locate the brick after the 
explosion; or some one else might find 
it. 

Wentzel grew morose and uncommu- 
nicative, and came to be known as “a 
queer one.” The boys called him “Old 
Brickbats.” At times his mind, gripped 
by the frenzy of thwarted greed, seemed 
on the point of giving way. 

Then one day in early spring a pair of 

_electric wires crossed within the Larra- 
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bee house. The resultant blaze, undis- 
covered until it had gained good head- 
way on the first floor, defied subjugation 
by the fire department and gutted the 
building. Wentzel, returning home 
from the office that evening, found the 
Larrabee residence a smoking ruin. 

An instinct prompted him to be cau- 
tious. He hurried to his room, and 
peered out eagerly. The rear and side 
walls, he saw, had fallen in, carrying 
with them the roof and a portion of the 
front of the building. But as he saw 
the front of the house*had broken off 
on a level with the upper windows, he 
could scarcely restrain a whoop of joy. 
Smoke-begrimed but still erect, the wall 
rose a sheer fifteen feet. And high 
above the sidewalk, two layers from the 
jagged summit, the purple brick lay un- 
disturbed. 

By nightfall Wentzel had laid his 

plans in accordance with a hasty survey 
of the ruins. Ten o’clock found him 
creeping cautiously along a narrow in- 
ner ledge on the second-floor level, dig- 
ging his fingers desperately into the - 
crevices of the masonry. He had not 
dared to risk a ladder against the in- 
secure and tottering wall. 
. He rapped cautiously on the brick- 
work as he advanced. Two steps more 
would bring him within reach of the 
purple brick, and the stout chisel in his 
pocket would do the rest. Not in vain 
had he made a close study of the Larra- 
bee house. He could have drawn a dia- 
gram of the front with every brick in 
place. Ah! Here it was! 

Loosening the mortar, he removed 
three bricks, laying them carefully to 
one side, lest the noise of their fall 
create suspicion. The fourth gave back 
a hollow sound. Wentzel pried desper- 
ately. The brick yielded. For the first 
time in four menths, his fortune was 
within his grasp. 

He could not wait to locate the plug 
in the end of the brick, but struck it 
viciously with his chisel. At the blow 
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the purple brick cracked in the middle. 
With a gasp of triumph the thief thrust 
his hand in the opening. Then he ut- 
tered a cry of rage and despair. 

Ashes! Ashes and charred bits of 
paper! 

Something snapped in Wentzel’s 
brain. Forgetting his precarious posi- 
tion, he rose to his full height with a 
shriek of maniacal frenzy to hurl the 
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slipped from the narrow ledge. His 
arms beat the air as he struggled vainly 
to recover his balance. For an instant 
his left foot retained its place; then it, 
too, swung off into the void as Wentzel 
plunged downward, still grasping in his 
hand onc-half of the purple brick. 
With a rumble and roar the fire- 
weakened masonry gave way, and an 
avalanche of red clay thundered inward 





purple brick from him. His right foot upon the smoking ruins. 
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USES TELEPHONE TO DEFRAUD BANK 


WITH the aid of a confederate, a man known as Charles Boyer recently 

swindled a bank in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, out of six thousand dollars. About 
‘a week before the “job” was perpetrated Boyer opened an account in the Cedar 
Rapids National Bank. He deposited sixty-two hundred dollars. A week later 
he returned to the bank and presented a check for sixty-two hundred dollars, 
the amount he had deposited, to the paying teller. No sooner had the teller 
paid out the money to Boyer than the telephone bell rang. Boyer’s confederate 
was telephoning to the teller. The teller left the cage and went to the telephone, 
where he heard that an accident had happened to a member of his family, and 
that he was wanted at once at the local hospital, to which his relative had been 
taken. Distracted, the paying teller hurried from the bank. As soon as he 
had gone, Boyer presented a second check, for six thousand dollars to another 
teller, and succeeded in having it cashed. 

When the paying teller came back with the news that the call was a fake 
the bank officials suspected that some crook had made use of the telephone for 
a nefarious purpose. Examination of the business of the day showed what the 
purpose was, and pointed to Boyer and a confederate as the crooks. Boyer was 
not found at the address he had given the bank. 
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FORGOT TO HANG MURDERER 


WHat is to be done with Lonnie Eaton, a negro convicted of murder, is a 

problem that is bothering the governor and the attorney general of Louisi- 
ana. Sentence of death by hanging was passed upon Eaton, and the date of 
execution was fixed as February 4, 1921. The appointed day passed, and Eaton 
was still alive, for Sheriff T. A. Grant forgot to carry out the sentence. In a 
letter sent to Governor Parker about the negro, Sheriff Grant told the reason 
why the execution was not consummated. He said that he had been so busy 
with other matters on February 4th that the scheduled hanging had “completely 
slipped his mind.” 

Many attorneys of Louisiana contend that because the negro’s life had been 
placed in jeopardy once when the governor fixed the date for execution, and that 
date had passed without a reprieve being granted, the man could not be legally 
hanged later. The attorney general of the State, however, reported to the 
governor that it would be legal to set another date for the execution. Governor 
Parker, it is said, is inclined to commute Eaton’s sentence to life imprisonment. 











Mysterious Drugs Which Deal Death 
&Y J, R. Russell 





qv- Atropine and Belladonna 


N the hedgerows in the coun- 
try the beautiful deadly night- 
shade is a well-known wild 


flower, yet, beautiful as the 
plant is, it contains one of the most 
deadly poisons known. The botanical 
name for the deadly nightshade is 
atropa belladonna and the alkaloid 


which it contains is known as atropine. ° 


The belladonna plant has red, cherry- 
like berries, and as these are of a sweet 
taste, cases of accidental poisoning of 
children are far from rare. 

The knowledge of the use of bella- 
donna as a poison is of great antiquity 
in the East, but in the northwest coun- 
tries seems to have gained little favor 
with the poisoner. Possibly it is be- 
cause, like antimony, belladonna was 
much used by the Egyptian beauties for 
enhancing the brilliancy of their eyes, 
and that accident taught them the use of 
the plant to remove rivals, or to gain 
a secret revenge. Be that is it may, 
from Egypt the practice of using bel- 
ladonna was introduced into Italy dur- 
ing the time of the Czsars. 

During the decadence of the great 
empire, when suicide was legalized, bel- 
ladonna frequently entered into the 
composition of the poisoned cup, and it 
is related also that it was added to the 
draft given to an illustrious criminal 
to spare him the disgrace of execution, 
with the intention of composing his fea- 


tures and making his death appear as if 
it was natural. Our knowledge of the 
action of belladonna in poisonous dose? 
inclines us to think that the historian 
must have made a mistake, for the 
symptoms of belladonna poisoning are 
not at all in accordance with those of a 
natural death. 

A patient suffering from poisoning 
with belladonna has the pupils of the eye 
much dilated, and is insensible to light. 
This blindness comes on gradually, com- 
mencing with double vision, and a hazi- 
ness spreading over the whole optical 
field. There is a heat and dryness of 
the throat, nausea, giddiness passing 
into insensibility and coma, or to de- 
lirium and convulsions, followed by a 
period of insensibility and death. 

The alkaloid atropine is a white crys- 
talline substance, easily dissolved in al- 
cohol, but sparingly soluble in water. 
An important point which will be seen 
to have had a great bearing on one of 
the few criminal cases connected with 
this poisonous substance is that it melts 
at a temperature of one hundred and 
eighty-four degrees, and is volatilized 
with partial decomposition at two hun- 
dred and eighty-four degrees. It is a 
powerful poison ; a grain of the sulphate 
of atropine, accidentally administered, 
has caused death. 

Antidotes to this drug can only be 
applied by a medical man, as they con- 








Poisons 


sist almost entirely of equally virulent 
poisons injected hypodermically. The 
principal of these is pilocarpine—often 
used in hair tonics—which is adminis- 
tered in doses of about a twentieth of 
a grain. 

In 1865 an English doctor named 
Sprague was charged with having poi- 
soned his wife with atropine adminis- 
tered in a rabbit pie. The bodies had 
been examined, and the only point on 
which the prosecution had to rest was 
that the doctor was known to have pur- 
chased a quantity of atropine a short 
time before, and that the drug could 
not be found in his surgery. The vic- 
tim had died under symptoms which 
did not entirely agree with those which 
would result from a dose of belladonna 
or atropine, but the pupils of the eyes 
were much dilated and remained so to 
death. , On this the prosecuters based 
their theory that atropine had been ad- 
ministered. The contents of the stom- 
ach and the remainder of the pie were 
handed over to an analyst for examina- 
tion. 

At the trial the analyst swore that 
from the leg of the rabbit which was 
in the pie he had extracted a quantity 
of atropine by soaking it in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. He further mentioned that 
the leg had been baked prior to being 
put into the pie. 

For the defense it was shown that the 
prosecuters had absolutely failed to 
prove that the prisoner could have had 
access to the pie. He ate of the noxious 
pie himself and was not in any way 
affected, while his wife and family lin- 
gered for some time, a rare occurrence 
in cases of belladonna poisoning. But 
the crowning point of the defense was 
when the counsel showed that from the 
analyst’s own evidence the atropine 
must have been put into the rabbit’s leg 
after the pie had been cooked, for the 
temperature at which pies are baked 
far exceeds two hundred and eighty- 
four degrees, and at that temperature 
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the atropine would have vanished as a 
vapor. 

The analyst stuck to his point and the 
defense continued to insist that the atro- 
pine must have been put into the rab- 
bit’s leg after the pie had been cooked, 
at a time when there was not the least 
probability of the prisoner having access 
to it. 

After retiring for some time the jury 
found the doctor not guilty, and he was 
discharged, but the imputation ruined 
him. Later scientific discoveries have 
shown that the victims died, in all proba- 
bility, from ptomaine poisoning. But 
how did the atropine get into the rab- 
bit? 
Several years later, at Manchester, 
England, a hospital nurse named Steele 
was charged with having poisoned the 
senior surgeon of Manchester work- 
house by giving him atropine. The sur- 
geon, Doctor Harris, was taken sud- 
denly ill after his breakfast one morn- 
ing, and exhibited all the symptoms of 
atropine poisoning. He lingered for 
twelve hours, and then died. In his 
room was found the milk which had 
been sent from the kitchen for his 
breakfast. Two nurses tasted it and 
both suffered from atropine poisoning. 
A solution of atropine in alcohol was 
also found in Doctor Harris’ room. The 
prisoner was the only person who had 
access to the room between the time 
that the milk was sent up and the time 
that the doctor sat down to breakfast. 
She also had a strong motive fdr de- 
siring the surgeon’s death. The ad- 
vance of seven years had improved the 
method of detecting atropine in a body, 
and there was not the least hesitation 
on the part of the man who performed 
the post-mortem, in stating that he had 
discovered a poisonous dose of atropine 
in the body. Still there was not enough 
evidence to connect Nurse Steele with 
the administration of the poison, and, 
after a protracted trial, she was ac- 
quitted. 











6, Harold de Polo 


HE richly subdued limousine 
came to a purring halt before 
the wide, old brown-stone 
house on the block that 

boasted it held the exclusiveness, even 
in these ghastly times, of a generation 
past. Rapidly the driver alighted and 
held open the door. Assisting his mis- 
tress to alight, he bowed deferentially. 

“Shall I unlock for madam?” he 
asked. 

“T presume you had better, Thomas,” 
the lady replied. “I told Simmons and 
Mary they need not wait, and the others 
are out.” 

Respectfully escorting her up the 
steps, he inserted the key in the lock, 
swung the door wide, and again bowed. 

“Any orders for the morning, 
madam ?” 

She tapped her teeth with her feather 
fan, and frowned thoughtfully. She 
smiled : 

“Mr. Carlton will be back from Phil- 
adelphia on the eleven train, and you 
must meet him. Just now, when we 
dropped the Reventers, Mr. Reventer 
told me he and Mr. Carlton had some 
vitally important business for the morn- 
ing, so you are to call for him first so 
that they may not lose any time. That 
is all, Thomas. Good night!” 

“Good night, Mrs. Carlton !” 

The door closed and the woman, as if 
utterly tired, stretched her arms from 
beneath her luxurious opera cloak and 
yawned. After that, she clicked off 
the hall switch and slowly made her 
way up the stairs. Once in her boudoir, 
however, her exhaustion seemed to leave 
her. Hurriedly freeing herself of her 


wrap, she went to a drawer of her 


chiffonier. From it, she extracted a 
pair of rubber gloves and pulled them 
securely on. Next, she secured a large 
wad of cotton and held it in her left 
hand. With her right, she pulled forth 
a bottle; a bottle which bore what could 
be termed a rather sinister label— 
“Chloroform!” 

For a moment she paused, listening 
intently. Seemingly satisfied, she left 
her room and went out into the hall. 
There, once more, she listened—only 
this time for a much longer period. 
Again she must have been coptented, 
for now she went to the stairway and 
crept noiselessly up to the floor above. 
For a third time, at the first door, she 
listened. A smile crossed her face, for . 
from within the room there came the 
unmistakable sound of hearty snoring. 
Slipping inside, she made her way to 
the bed on which Simmons, the butler 
was reposing. Then her actions became 
swifter. Uncorking the bottle, she sat- 
urated the cotton and quickly clamped 
it down over the sleeper’s nose! 

One might have suspected from her 
conduct that the lady had been through 
like experience previous to this. Giving 
merely a hasty glance at the man, an- 
other smile crossed her lips as she made 
her way out into the hall and closed the 
door softly behind her. With the ra- 
pidity and dexterity of a prowling fe- 
line, she sped to the door adjoining. 
Here, too, she went through the busi- 
ness of listening; and here, too, after 
a moment, she made her way inside. 
Briefly, the same procedure was gone 
through, the only difference being that 
in this case it was Mary, the maid. An- 
other exception. As_ she leisurely 
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traveled down the stairs, a tinkling little 
laugh of triumph escaped her lips! 

Once more in her boudoir, she se- 
creted the bottle of chloroform, yet 
left the cotton where it might be seen. 
Then, from a false bottom in her ward- 
robe, she extracted several fairly sin- 
ister-looking tools. With these, and 
that set smile of triumph on her face, 
she repaired below to the dining room 
in the rear. There she worked fault- 
lessly. First she severed the burglar- 
alarm wire; after that, she cut a space 
in the glass pane large enough for a 
man’s hand and arm to enter; and, as 
a final touch, she undid the latch and 
lifted softly the window as far as it 
would possibly go! 

Before leaving the dining room, she 
was careful to disturb a chair, as well 
as to edge the large table several 
iaches out of place, so that the evidence 
would be stronger that some one un- 
familiar with the surroundings had 
passed through. Back in her boudoir, 
she drew off her rubber gloves and 
relegated them to the same place that 
had been the fate of the bottle. Next, 
she went to the little wall safe beside 
her dressing table. Opening this, she 
played havoc with the drawers and 
cubby-holes, leaving it much in the con- 
dition it would have been had a minia- 
ture cyclone struck it. As to the jewels 
she had taken from it, they were put 
carefully away in the same hidden com- 
partment as the bottle and gloves! 

She sighed with relief now and settled 
down in a luxurious chaise lounge for 
a moment’s respite. Reaching for a 
cigarette, she lit it and puffed with utter 
contentment. For a time she gazed idly 
about the room; then frowning thought- 
fully, she apparently went over all of 
her details. Undoubtedly they satis- 
fied her entirely, for a slow, triumphant 
smile turned her lips—a smile that soon 
broke out into that tinkling little laugh 
that had escaped her on the stairway. 
In an instant more, however, she was all 
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action. Discarding her cigarette, she 
rose to her feet, walked to the long, 
cheval mirror, and stood before it as 
she lengthily and critically scrutinized 
herself ! 

A small string of pearls were about 
her neck, and these she cautiously broke 
and still more cautiously scattered about 
the floor and bed and bureau as if they 
had been violently wrenched from her 
person. Next, she pulled off several 
rings, scratching her fingers to give the 
effect of force. Following this, she de- 
liberately tore her gown—and this, at 
least, brought forth the first word she 
had spoken: 

“Heavens,” she said to her reflection, 
with a little annoyed moue—“and it cost 
you three hundred and fifty, Cora!” 

Then came the hardest part. She 
pinched her arms, her throat, until dull 
red marks showed—marks that would 
last fully a week or more. 

“Oh, well,” she sighed, “I suppose I 
can do without wearing an evening 
frock for a short time; I suppose it is 
worth it!” 

Glancing at the dainty little clock, 
she saw that it was twenty minutes past 
two—a passable time of night. Then 
she went to the telephone, and her voice 
became frantic, gasping: 

“Central—central—central !” 

As the operator demanded impa- 
tiently to know the number required, 
the lady seemed to find extreme diffi- 
culty in controlling her voice from 
breaking out into hysteria: 

“T—I don’t know what number! I— 
I don’t know what to say! I’ve been 
robbed—robbed and almost killed! I 
want a policeman—the station house— 
some one! He—he just left, and—and 
—and I’m—nearly—fainting !” 

Awake at once, the operator told her 
that she would give her the connection 
with the nearest station, and to tell them 
the trouble there; also, she kindly ad- 
vised her to retain her head and not 
faint. The lady, however, went even 
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more to pieces when on the police wire. 
Over and over—over and over—she 
kept repeating her refrain: 

“IT want a policeman—lI’ve been 
robbed—I’ve been nearly killed—he just 
left! I want a policeman—lI’ve been 
robbed—I’ve been nearly killed—he just 
left!” 

At last, however, it seemed to seep 
through her brain that the man on the 
other end was reiterating stolidly the 
fact that it was absolutely necessary to 
have her address. 

“Oh, oh, I see,” she cried. “It’s fifty- 
two—fifty-two—fifty-two East forty— 
Street !” 

There came to her the assurance that 
they would be right over, and, before 
putting up the receiver, she managed to 
gasp: 

“Please, hurry—and thank you!” 

Her tinkling laugh now broke into 
full and free-reined mirth—and when it 
was over she could not help from con- 
gratulating herself. 

“Well done, Cora—awfully well 
done!” 

She lit another cigarette, stretched 
out to wait for the police, and continued 
to compliment herself. But not for 
long. In an instant there came a voice 
from the doorway: 

“Up with your hands, lady!” 

Cora Carlton did not obey. She was 
too utterly stunned—but again the voice 
came, this time more harsh. 

“T said put ’em up, an’ when I say it 
an’ it ain’t done, I shoot to wipe out. 
Females don’t phase me!” 

The woman looked at the figure of 
the man before her. He was garbed 
nondescriptly with a black mask over 
his eyes, a cap pulled far down, and an 
automatic in his right hand—the aver- 
age burglar. Disappointment, annoy- 


ance, and then rage came to her face. 
“You fool,” she said, “you fool!” 
Her tones were bitter, raging, and she 

looked much like an attacked tigress. 
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Even the crook was taken aback for a 
moment—but he rallied swiftly and 
strode into the room. 

' “Lift ’em high, see,” he said curtly, 
“an’ don’t lemme hear no one little peep. 
If you do, the undertaker gets you!” 

Seeing the pearls scattered about, and 
the rings tossed onto the bureau, he 
showed some surprise. He was not 
shocked for long. Keeping his eye and 
his gun on her, he groped with his left 
hand and continued cramming the elu- 
sive pearls into his pocket. 

“For God’s sake—for God’s sake,” 
gasped the woman—“please leave! The 
police are coming—they’li be here any 
minute—and if they find you here 
you’re gone!” : 

The man, however, laughed. He had 
garnered all the pearls, as well as the 
rings, and now he leveled the weapon at 
her head. 

“Come across with what you got left, 
lady,” he snarled—‘“an’ come across 
mighty quick!” 

“T tell you,” answered the woman 
quickly, tensely, “that I’d just phoned 
for the police before you came in. 
They’ll be here at any minute, and when 
they get here you’re gone! Go—-please, 
go! I—I’ll give you anything, if you 
hurry! I'll give you all my cash—I’ll 
send you a thousand in the morning, if 
you'll give me your address! I'll do 
anything, I tell you, if you'll only hurry 
and get away before they get here!” 

The burglar smiled—and laughed. 
The situation certainly seemed to tickle 
his sense of humor. 

“Lady,” he remarked, “I’ve heard 
some good ones—but you can call me a 
stool pigeon if I ever listened to a dame 
beggin’ a guy to beat it before the bulls 
got him. Lady, that’s good—ha, ha, 
ha!” 

For an instant, the woman looked at 
him with utter hate and disgust. 

“Confound you,” she cried, “you 
fool!” 
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Simultaneously with her words, there 
came a rapid series of rings of the bell. 
Like a flash the burglar turned around. 
As he did so, the woman reached into 
her opened bureau drawer, gripped a 
revolver, took hasty aim, and _ fired. 
With a cry of rage and pain, the crook 
dropped his own weapon and grasped 
at the hand that had been so deftly shot 
clear through. 

“Put your hands up, now,” the 
woman said, her voice subdued but 
penetrating. “You wouldn’t listen. 
And now you're in for it, you blind 
fool!” 

Again, further evidence of the pres- 
ence of the police came. Undoubtedly 
hearing the shot, they had crashed in 
the door and were speeding up the 
stairs. By the time they arrived in her 
boudoir, the woman was holding on to 
the bed, with her gun still leveled, but 
apparently on the verge of fainting. 

“There—there he is, officers,” she 
gasped weakly, falling back on to the 
downy quilt. “He—he came back, for- 
tunately. Probably he remembered he 
had left the pearls. He—he came 


‘ Hit a lady, will yu, ye villian?” said 
one of the cops, a jovial and middle- 
aged Irishman. 

“I ain’t touched her; I just got here 
| 

“Shut up,” said the wearer of brass 
buttons and tapped the crook gently on 
the head with his stick. 

“He—he chloroformed the butler and 
my maid, officers,” Mrs. Carlton told 
them. “He warned me it was no use to 
scream, for nobody could hear. You— 
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you’d better look to them—they may be 
seriously hurt?” 

“She lies!” exclaimed the surprised 
burglar. 

The old-fashioned and kindly member 
of the force took a firmer grip on his 
prisoner’s arm—and there was grim 
anger in his eyes as he said: 

“Ye ain’t content with tryin’ to rob 
a woman; ye ain’t content with beatin’ 
an’ scratchin’ her up; but ye got to call 
her a liar, have ye? Well!” 

Down came his club, this time with 
full force, and the astounded burglar 
went the route. 

For the next half hour there was 
much telephoning ; much excitement re- 
garding the bringing to of Simmons and 
Mary; still more trouble in calming the 
nerves of the admirable Cora Carlton, 
who elicited much praise from the po- 
licemen for her turning the tables on the 
crook. At last, though, things were set 
to rights. The officers with their 
prisoner departed, and the lady was left 
alone. 

Drawing up a chair to her dressing 
table, she rested her face on her hands 
and gazed hopelessly at herself in the 
mirror. 

“Heavens above,” she said to her re- 
flection in a voice that was hoarse and 
tense. “What will Phil say? Here we 
go and waste two years, and a bundle 
of about twenty-five thou, to frame up 
this jewel burglary on the insurance 
company, that would have meant over 
a hundred cold thou! And that fool 
has to butt in at just that minute! Just 
when the bank roll was getting short, 
too!” 











ROUTS BURGLAR WITH HOT WATER 


WITH no other weapon than a pan of hot water, Mrs, Elsie Waite, of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, recently foiled a burglar who attempted to rob 


her. 


Mrs. Waite was about to wash some dishes when a masked man poked 


his head and a revolver through the open kitchen window and demanded that 


she “deliver” all the money in the house. 


Deftly Mrs. Waite lifted the pan 


of hot water and soapsuds and flung the contents with accurate aim at the crook. 








(On the 
a» Pifttt Groon 


Arthur W. Patterson 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


J answer to a telephone message from “Old Jimmie,” the caretaker of the Sunny Harbor Club- 

house, Arnold Culberson, Will Reed, Doctor Pierson, and Mr. Neston go over to Cliff Cottage, 
which Culberson, a real-estate man, has just rented to Mr, Joseph Richards for the fall and winter. 
On the fifth green of the golf course, which is near to the hedge of the cottage, they find the dead 
body of Richards. He has fallen, while running hard from a pursuer, and a weak heart has yielded 
to fear. The inquest, conducted by the sheriff, the county attorney, and Hollister Jones, a cele- 
brated detective, yields nothing of importance. Richards had been in the house only two days, and 
the police of Newton, Massachusetts, where he lived, know nothing beyond the fact that he was 
a well-to-do bachelor. Howard Jackson, his butler, and Olive Clements, the maid who is the but- 
ler’s niece, arrived only a few hours before the tragedy; they declare they heard and knew nothing 
of the night’s catastrophe, until summoned from their beds by Culberson and Reed. Then Hollister 
Jones and Reed take up their residence at Cliff Cottage, and they are both convinced that Jackson 
and the Clements girl are more than servants. The dead man clutched an Indian arrowhead in one 
hand and the bowl of a stone pipe in the other. The elaborate cottage has no Indian relics, but 
Jones learns that the founder of the property was a Revolutionary adventurer, whose first wife 
was a native Indian chief’s daughter. This seems a long cry to the present tragedy, but Jones and 
Reed have several strange encounters on the golf course with something or some one, who appears, 


apparently, out of thin air and vanishes as suddenly into the fourth dimension. 
in the hall leading to Jackson’s room, but there is no clay soil in the vicinity. 
pick up an Egyptian bracelet, and on the green they find the stem of the pipe. 


They find red mud 
On the beach they 
Reed arranges a 


rendezvous with Olive Clements, who admits she is not a servant, but declares she is as much at 


a loss for an explanation of Richards’ death as Reed himself. 
before Reed meets her. 


after an encounter with ‘the thing,” 


Olive collapses in Jackson's arms, 
After every one has retired Reed 


opens his door, and Olive invites him to come downstairs for a word. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HER STORY. 


Y sensations, as I hastily 
donned my clothes, would be 
rather hard to describe. I 
conjectured the girl wished to 
see me, because she was frightened and 
wished to unburden herself. Her se- 
cret pressed upon her. She had slipped 

away down the hall, but the light of 

the small candle that she carried had 
enabled me, in the instant she stood out- 
side my door, to see the worried ex- 
pression upon her face. Undoubtedly 
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the uncanny experience of the evening 
had shaken her, but I felt that the wor- 
ried look had to do with the business, 
whatever on earth it might be, that had 


brought her to Cliff Cottage with Jack- 
son. 

Not three minutes after she had gone, 
I tiptoed into the hall and crept toward 
the stairs. I had the feeling that I was 
making an immense amount of noise, 
but in reality I probably made no noise 
at all. Jackson and Jones were asleep, 
I trusted. If Miss Clements were will- 
ing to take the chance, so was I. -At the 
foot of the stairs I found her waiting 
in the hall. I could barely make out 
her shadow, as she had extinguished 
the candle. We stood there, side by 
side, listening with all our ears, but 
the silence through the house was un- 
broken. Then I felt a soft hand upon 
my sleeve, and the girl led the way into 
the library. We sat down upon the 














On the Fifth Green 


lounge in the corner. A few coals still 
glimmered in the fireplace, but the room 
was too dark for me to see her face, 
though we sat side by side. 

“T’ve thought of what you said on 
the shore, before supper,” she began, 
after a little pause. “That’s why I 
pinned that note to your pillow. I’ve 
decided to tell you some things—I think 
it for the best.” 

“T tried to come to the shore,” I re- 
plied in a whisper, “but people were 
watching, and then——” I hesitated. 
It had been upon my lips to speak of 
the thing which I had tumbled over in 
the darkness, but I knew not how to 
proceed. 

“T thought you would come,” she said. 
“T was late.” She stopped again, while 
I wondered if I was to learn how she 
had reached the beach without being 
seen. But when she went on, after an 
instant, it was simply to say that she 
had come to the shore to find it de- 
serted. 

“What time was that?” I asked. 

“T don’t know exactly—after eleven, 
of course. Twenty minutes after, per- 
haps.” 

About that time Jackson had admitted 
us to the house, when we had gone up 
after searching vainly along the shore 
for the thing at which Thompson had 
fired. I shuddered, as I thought of this 
girl, alone down there by the dark wa- 
ters, while that evil thing lurked some- 
where in the shadows. Suddenly the girl 
at my side began to tremble violently. 

“And then—oh, that horrible beast,” 
she said, her voice shaking. “It came, 
while I stood there on the beach. I 
ran up the beach path, with the thing 
pounding just behind.” 

“What was it?” I asked excitedly, au- 
tomatically reaching for her hand, which 
she did not withdraw. 

“T don’t know—only that it was large 
—like some great, strange animal, loom- 
ing suddenly out of the fog. I had just 
a suggestion of an ugly head, with wide- 
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open mouth and teeth, before I ran des- 
perately.” 

“Would your uncle know what it 
was?” 

She seemed surprised. 

“T don’t think so. He said it was 
probably a dog. Though I know it was 
no dog. It ran upon its hind legs—no 
dog would do that. But then, he was 
very angry because I had gone out at 
all. I told him it was to get the air— 
that I had seemed to smother in my 
stuffy room. He accepted the story— 
I think because, as a little girl, I was 
troubled with hay fever, and he remem- 
bered it. It was the first time I ever 
told my father an untruth.” 

“Your father!” I exclaimed in aston- 
ishment. “Jackson is your father ?” 

“Yes. But his name is not Jackson. 
At least, that is only his middle name. 
You see, I’ve decided that it’s best to 
make a clean breast of things. Best for 
him—I don’t care about myself. He 
is Alexander Hatherle, and I am Olive 
Hatherle. Clements was mother’s name 
—that’s why I’ve used it these last few 
horrible days.” 

I was so surprised that I could not 
speak for the moment. 

“Hatherle,” I said at length, “the 
owner of Cliff Cottage. Why—why 
your father is a cousin of the man who 
was found dead on the links the night 
you came.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 

“But I thought you were in Europe.” 

“Mother and my sister are there. 
Father was detained by business; he 
was to sail later, on the day that we 
came down here, in fact, and I was to 
go over with him. Then he learned 
something—I don’t know what—that 
caused him to cancel our passage and 
come to Sunny Harbor. I haven’t been 
here since I was a baby—none of our 
family has for twenty years. 

“He didn’t tell me what caused him 
to come—except that it had something 
to do with his cousin, Joseph Richards, 
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a man whom I had never seen. We 
took a motor boat from Southport and 
were landed, just about dusk, down 
there on the beach. Then father took 
me up over the path that crosses the 
links, and I saw the house for the first 
time since I was a child. Some one 
was inside, for lights were lit, but we 
didn’t go to the front door, Father 
entered by a door in the rear, that leads 
into some sheds, and from there we 
climbed to the second floor by a back 
stairway. Finally, we came to bed- 
rooms, in the part of the house given 
over to the servants. The rooms were 
all ready to be occupied, but no one 
was about. He left me, saying that Jo- 
seph Richards was in the house, and 
that he must see him. I thought it very 
strange, naturally, but I am telling you 
just what happened. In a few minutes 
father came back and said that we 
would stay in the servants’ quarters that 
night, and he would take the room next 
to the one I was in. 

“*T’ll explain later on,’ he told me, 
when I questioned him. He had said 
that all along, since he first told me 
we were coming to Sunny Harbor. I 
had thought it strange, naturally—since 
I knew, of course, that the family had 
not been down here in years. 

“We'll only be here for a day, yet,’ 
he said. ‘Probably we won't meet a 
soul, except my cousin, Richards. But, 
if we should, we will pass as servants 
—I don’t want people, for business rea- 
sons, to know that I’m here. I'll be 
Jackson, the butler, and you can be, let 
us see, Olive Clements, my niece, and 
a maid. It’s only a lark, because I 
don’t want Sunny Harbor people to 
know that I have been here with my 
daughter.’ 

“I saw no harm in it—took it as a 
joke, in fact. I rather hoped there 
might be occasion for me to play my 
servant’s part. I had played the part 


of a maid in school theatricals, and fan- 
cied that I knew how it should be done.” 
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I sat there in the dark and listened 
to the girl. In the light of subsequent 
events, these actions of her father 
seemed to be rather damning, though of 
course I did not say as much. My feel- 
ing for Olive Clements was too strong 
to be overborne by any suspicions I en- 
tertained against her father. I tight- 
ened my grip on her hand and, as she 
returned its pressure, she went on. 

“We had brought a lunch with us and 
ate it in our rooms. We pulled down 
the curtains and used a small candle 
for light, so that there was no chance 
of being seen from the outside, if, in- 
deed, there was anybody to see. After 
supper I was tired, and father suggested 
that I go to bed. He said he was go- 
ing into the next room. I could hear 
hear him moving around in there, when 
I dropped off to sleep.” 

“What time was this?” I whispered. 

“Oh, between eight and nine,” she 
answered. “Next thing I knew, it was 
early in the morning, and father was 
rapping at my door. He told me there 
had been serious trouble in the night, 
while we slept—that his cousin, Joseph 
Richards, had been found dead outside 
the house, and that it was necessary to 
continue the servant business, as he had 
suggested, half in joke, the evening be- 
fore. Naturally I was startled—but I 
did not distrust my father, no one would 
who knows him. He told me that he 
knew absolutely nothing of how Rich- 
ards met his death. 

“‘T know it seems mysterious, dear, 
but I had the best reasons in the world 
for coming down here, he told me. ‘I 
intended no harm to Joseph Richards, 
though his business here meant harm 
to me. I did not even see Richards, 
nor did my cousin dream that I was 
here: Now the man is dead, and it is 
important that our mames should not 
appear in connection with the affair. 
There will be an inquest, and we will 
be questioned—but don’t worry—just 
do as I say, and things will come out 
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all right. 
Harbor will recognize me, and, of 
course, nobody will know you. Just be 
Olive Clements, the maid, for a little 
while and I'll be Jackson, the butler. 
We are Cousin Richards’ servants, who 
came on last night, after closing his 


Luckily no one in Sunny 
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house in the city. 

“What was your father’s business 
with Joseph Richards?” I asked, after 
a little silence. 

“T don’t know,” she answered slowly. 
“When I ask him he puts me off. Do 
you remember the night that you 
thought you saw him in the cellar? I 
wanted to leave next day, after the in- 
quest, but he would not. Something 
keeps him here—whatever it is I don’t 
know. And he is worried, too—desper- 
ately worried—though he has tried to 
keep it from me. That he has nothing 
to do with the mysterious things that 
happen at this horrible place, any more 
than he had with Joseph Richards’ 
death, I know to be true.” 

I respected the girl’s loyalty to her 
father. Naturally her faith in him 
would be’strong. Still, it was lucky 
for Jackson—I still could not think of 
him as Hatherle—that Jones had not 
heard Miss Hatherle’s story. For he 
would have had no choice, so far as I 
could see, but to put the owner of Cliff 
Cottage under arrest. 

I was not so sure that Hatherle had 
not been concerned in Richards’ death. 
The girl was asleep when it happened 
—she could not know whether her fa- 
ther had been in his room, then, or not. 
According to her story, the dead man 
had been at Cliff Cottage on business 
that was harmful to its owner’s in- 
terests. Hatherle’s very coming to 
Sunny Harbor, or, at least, the manner 
of it, was suspicious. Why had he not 
told his daughter of his intentions? 
Doubtless he had brought her along 
simply because, at short notice, he had 
no place to leave her, with the rest of 
the family abroad. These things flashed 
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through my mind, and I did not know 
what to say. She had done me the 
honor to confide in me. with the hope 
of counsel. I began to wish heartily 
that she had not done so. I could only 
advise her to repeat her story to Jones, 
and his subsequent actions, in this event, 
would be hardly pleasing to Olive Hath- 
erle. 

Several minutes passed in utter si- 
lence. It was the dead hour of morn- 
ning—between two and three o’clock— 
when the only place for a person of 
common sense is in bed and asleep. 
This is the hour when things are un- 
real, when grim fancies and phantasies 
swim in the tired brain, in contrast to 
the clear thoughts of the clean day. 
Suddenly there came a sound in the 
silent house that set us both athrob. 
The girl’s fingers closed over my hand 
in a quick, nervous clasp. It was 
merely the creaking of a loose board, 
somewhere upstairs, a common enough 
sound, certainly, in any old house, at 
night. 

Somehow we had the feeling that 
some one lurked in the upper hall and 
was coming down the stairs. We rose 
from the lounge and stepped into the 


shadow of the portiéres, that separated 


library from hall. Somebody was com- 
ing downstairs very softly, but we 
heard each careful footfall. Had 
Hatherle discovered his daughter’s ab- 
sence from her room? Was it Hollis- 
ter Jones, prowling about in quest of 
new evidence? Or was it something 
else that crept down those polished 
stairs—the dreaded thing that lurked 
about Cliff Cottage in the dark hours 
and which might, for all we knew, have 
some secret way of entering the house 
itself ? 

Then the girl pressed my fingers con- 
vulsively and clung to my arm. There 
was no mistaking the outline of the 
figure that stood for a moment in the 
faint, gray light from the hall window. 
Alexander Hatherle had come down the 
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stairway. We-held our breath. I ex- 
pected each instant to see him step to- 
ward the switch of the electric light, 
and, if he turned on the lights, there 
was small chance that he would not 
see us, though the heavy draperies partly 
concealed us. He did not come toward 
the library, but went softly along the 
hall and into the dining room. 

He was going into the cellar, I felt 
sure. Now was my chance, and excite- 
ment was strong upon me, to find out 
the secret of that old cellar and learn 
something that would help to solve this 
mystery of Cliff Cottage. I took one 
step out into the hall, when the girl 
sensed my purpose. 

“No, oh, no,” she exclaimed, in a 
low but desperate voice. Her hands 
were upon my arm, and, eager as I was 
to follow Hatherle, I did not try to 
break away from that gentle but firm 
hold. 

“T must go, Miss Hatherle,” I whis- 
pered. “It’s for the best, surely. We 
must put an end to this thing that is 
worrying you and puzzling us, and now 
perhaps is the chance.” 

“But I can’t spy upon my father,” 
she said brokenly, “no matter what he 
is doing. Though I’m sure that, what- 
ever it is, he is doing no wrong.” 

“Of course you can’t,” I said hastily. 
“I don’t want you to. Just go up to 
your room, please. Everything will 
come out all right. But don’t you see 
I must follow, now?” Then, as I dis- 
engaged her hands, the impulse came 
to me to say something that, though I 
should have meant it just as much, I 
would not have dared to say in daylight, 
under ordinary circumstances. 

“Don’t worry,” I whispered. “No 
matter what happens, no harm shall 
~come to your father through me. Be- 
cause he’s your father—and you mean 
more to me than anything else in the 
world.” Impulsively I raised her hands 
and kissed them. 

She gave a little, choking cry. Glad 
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that the darkness hid the color which 
I could feel upon my face, at the mo- 
ment, I started in the direction of the 
dining room. Then suddenly I turned 
back. 

“Please go up to your room,” I said. 
“And—you’re not angry, are you?” 

Her whisper came slowly. “No—I’m - 
—not—angry.” Then she turned and 
ran lightly, but swiftly, up the stairs. 

I went into the dining room and from 
there to the kitchen. When I reached 
the door to the cellar I found it ajar. 
Hatherle must have gone downstairs. 
I crept down, feeling my way along the 
cold wall, until the hard earth of the 
cellar floor was beneath my feet. 

There was no light in the cellar, and 
no sound. I listened, hardly daring to 
breathe, myself. If Hatherle had come 
into the cellar, and of this I was con- 
vinced, he must still be somewhere in 
the long room under the house. I cguld 
be but a few seconds behind him. But 
not a sound came to my ears, and, 
though I stared eagerly into the black- 
ness in front, I saw nothing. The 
darkness was like a thick and smother- 
ing curtain, wrapped closely about my 
face. 

Then, suddenly, at the far end of the 
cellar, a white light shone. The cir- 
cle of a torch, its holder I could not 
see, but the flash light struck up and 
down and over the great granite blocks. 
As I stared, a white hand came out 
into’ the circle of light, and I saw slim 
fingers groping. A small stone, shaped 
like the keystone of an arch, was set 
above a great square block near the 
floor. Upon the upper stone the fingers, 
that I saw in the light, suddenly pressed 
hard. 

Then the big, square stone swung 
back, the keystone swinging back, also, 
from the stones that surrounded it, and 
a dark passageway was disclosed. Into 
this passage the man with the light went. 
There was a click, very slight, but I 
heard it, as the door of stone closed 
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behind him. Again the smothering 
blackness of the stuffy cellar enveloped 
me, like a great, dark curtain, through 
which I could not see. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD. 


FoR what seemed like a long time, 

I waited in the darkness, trying to 
make up my mind what was best to do. 
There was no use staying in the cellar 
until Jackson returned if, indeed, he 
came back by the door in the wall, 
through which I had seen him enter. 
Even in that case § would be none the 
wiser. To confront Jackson, as he came 
from the secret passage, would no 
doubt astonish the man, but it was not 
likely that he would disclose anything, 
under the circumstances. 

I had the alternative of entering the 
passage, as I knew how the secret door 
could be opened, and investigating my- 
self what lay beyond the stone wall. 
This was a dangerous thing to do, per- 
haps. Hatherle, to call him by his right 
name, would be furious to find some 
one spying upon him, and, therefore, 
a bad man to deal with. Besides, I 
knew not what else a man might have 
to face, in the underground passage be- 
yond the wall. In any event I must do 
something, and I clicked on my flash 
light and advanced to the end of the 
cellar, in order to inspect more closely 
that secret door, through which Hath- 
erle had gone. 

It was cunningly hidden, indeed. 
The big stone that formed the main 
part of the door, looked as solidly placed 
as any one of the other huge blocks 
in the base of the wall. The keystone, 
upon which Hatherle had pressed, and 
which also swung away with the big 
block beneath, on the action of some 
concealed spring, seemed only one of 
the smaller stones in the second tier 
of the cellar wall. I do not think a 
clever mason would have suspected that 
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here was the door to a secret passage. 
The man, who had made this door in 
the great, gray wall, was a master work- 
man, indeed. 

Finally, I determined to press the 
spring and take my chances. I got out 
the revolver from my pocket, not that 
I feared Hatherle so much, but the 
thought of that mysterious animallike 
thing, which walked on its hind legs 
and dropped Indian relics all over the 
place, was enough to make a man ob- 
serve all possible precautions. 

I turned my flash light upon the key- 
stone and pressed with all the strength 
of my fingers. There was no result. 
This did not surprise me. The spring 
was hidden, of course, under the stone’s 
surface. One could only try until he 
found the right place. These big blocks 
were not smooth, but much as when 
taken from the quarry, and there were 
little protuberances, rising slightly above 
the surface, all over the face of this 
keystone of the hidden door. I began 
to press on these little projections. The 
first two were immovable, but the third 
gave slightly, under my fingers. It had 
been cut from the solid rock, but so 
cleverly that a person, examining the 
stone closely, would never have sus- 
pected it. I continued to press, the pro- 
tuberance slid back into the face of the 
rock, and there was a slight click. Then, 
working as smoothly as a well-oiled ma- 
chine, the door swung wide and the 
dark passage opened before my eyes. 
A musty odor came from the place, and 
I was reminded of the door to a tomb. 

The rocks that had swung away, 
though weighing hundreds of pounds, 
swung as lightly and seemed as well- 
balanced, as a frail wooden door. I did 
not stop to investigate the clever mech- 
anism that controlled them, though I 
did notice that, inside, the blocks had 
been cut away, so that the door was not 
more than one quarter as thick as the 
rest of the wall. Even so, it was thick 
enough to bear tapping, without emit- 
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ting a hollow sound. Unless one knew 
the secret of the door or had chanced 
to see somebody open it, as I had done, 
the chances of discovering the passage- 
way were slight enough. 

I turned my light down the passage. 
It was high enough for a short man 
to stand upright in, and the walls andy 
ceiling were made of granite blocks. 
The floor was of hard-trodden earth, 
like that of the cellar. The air was 
musty, but hardly more so than the air 
of any room long closed, and the place 
did not seem to be damp. It ran 
straight away for several rods, and at 
the far end was a black space that 
marked the doorway to some chamber. 
I turned off my flash light and stole 
softly down the passage, listening at 
intervals, but hearing nothing. The 
place, as I thought uncomfortably, was 
silent as the grave. 

I felt along the left-hand wall: of 
the passage, and suddenly my trailing 
fingers shot off into empty air. I had 
reached the end of the tunnel and stood 
at the open door of the unknown. Not 
the slightest sound came to my ears. 
For two or three minutes I listened, 
wondering if I stood alone in this un- 
derground place. Then, being able to 
stand no longer the uncertainty and the 
darkness, I snatched out my flash light 
and pressed the button. 

It lighted a square room, perhaps ten 
feet in height and twenty feet along 
the sides, both walls and ceiling com- 
posed of heavy granite blocks. The 
floor, like that of the passage, seemed 
of hard-trodden, dry earth. My light, 
flickering over the room, suddenly 
rested on some white object against the 
opposite wall, and I gave a low, startled 
cry that reverberated loudly in that un- 
derground chamber. 

My torch shone full into the face of 
a skull—or rather two skulls, one large 
and one small, and the empty eye sock- 
ets, the cavities of the cheek bones, the 
teeth—made a ghastly sight indeed. 
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Two skeletons leaned against that oppo- 
site wall, sitting upright, side by side. 
The larger was that of a man, the 
smaller that of a woman. They were 
in a flexed position, knees drawn up, 
with arms about them, as the Indians 
were wont to inter their dead. It 
flashed over me that Jones’ surmise had 
been right, after all. The burial place 
of Winona, first wife of the original 
Hatherle, and of her father, last chief 
of the Tarratines, had never been 
known. Had I now stumbled upon it? 

Was this large skull, that looked at 
me, as all skulls must, with the sem- 
blance of a grin, that of Moxus—old 
Indian chief, who had once ruled over 
the territory where Sunny Harbor now 
lay? Was the smaller skull that of 
the Princess Winona, the Indian prin- 
cess, who had so charmed the white 
man, Hatherle, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, that he had forgotten her 
red skin and her savage ancestry and 
married the maiden whose name still 
lived in dim tradition? 

The skeletons were well preserved, 
but then, in this dry, underground place, 
away from the dampness and the light, 
it was possible that they would be long 
preserved. No doubt that had been 
the original Hatherle’s purpose, in pre- 
paring this underground burial cham- 
ber, for I had no doubt now that it 
was he who had done so. He had pos- 
sessed more sentiment than-his world 
had given him credit for, in preparing 
this tomb for his first bride and her 
noble father—a fitting resting place 
surely for the descendants of a long line 
of chieftains. 

As my eyes turned from the skele- 
tons, I saw that the room was a veri- 
table museum of Indian treasures. 
There was crudely painted pottery, 
tomahawks, grooved axes, arrows with 
flint heads, pestles—all the rude, but 
effective, weapons of battle or chase, 
and the implements of the home and 
the hearth, were here in this room of 
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the dead. There were skins, too, and 
in most cases the fur was in good con- 
dition. Never, in any museum had I 
seen such a display of Indian relics. 

For the moment I had forgotten all 
about Hatherle. Then I began to won- 
der where the man could have gone. 
He was not in this chamber of the dead, 
and the passage by which I had reached 
the place was empty. Then I saw, hang- 
ing on the wall at the left of the tun- 
nel from the cellar, a robe of tanned 
buckskin, which I lifted aside. 

It concealed a small door to another 
passage, and it flashed through my mind 
that this second passage must lead to- 
ward the shore. I did not see where 
such a passage could come out, but if 
there were such a passage, many things 
would be clear. The mysterious disap- 
pearances from the shore would bé ex- 
plained, and it would show, too, how 
Hatherle had gone from the cellar to 
the house on that night I had first fol- 
lowed him, running through the pas- 
sageway to the beach, and from there, 
up across the links, and into the house 
by the front door, while I was searching 
the cellar in dumfounded astonishment. 
I wondered if Olive Hatherle knew of 
these underground passageways. Prob- 
ably not, else she would have told me. 
Still, if she did not, how then had she 
reached the shore without being seen, 
on this very evening. 

I assumed that Hatherle had gone 
into this second passage. There seemed 
no other place for him to have gone. 
I cast my light into it and stepped be- 
hind the leather curtain. For a rod 
or so, the passage was similar to that 
of the tunnel, from cellar to burial 
chamber—rock roof and walls of stone, 
with floor of hard-trodden earth. Then 
I came suddenly up to a strong wooden 
door, which I opened and passed 
through. 

I stood in a cave, not much wider 
than the stone-walled passage, but twice 
as high. From my feet the floor sloped 
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away, and the atmosphere was damp. 
There was a salt smell in the narrow 
place, and I knew at once it ran down 
to the shore. With a feeling of ex- 
citement I stepped forward, casting the 
light of the torch at the ground, the 
better to see the way. I had made an- 
other discovery. The cavern floor was 
covered with a moist and reddish clay. 
Somebody, probably Hatherle, dashing 
through this place on the run, had 
picked up this sticky stuff upon his 
shoes, and later it had shaken off in 
the upper hall of Cliff Cottage. This 
accounted for the little pieces of wet, 
red clay that had clung to the stem of 
the pipe, picked up on the. fifth green. 
But there were still many things unac- 
counted for. For instance, suppose Jo- 
seph Richards had discovered the un- 
derground tomb, and I could well con- 
ceive that he had, what had sent him 
running from it to his death, with the 
relics that he had caught up in his hands, 
still clenched in a death grip? 

The cave did not run straight, like 
the tunnels made by man, but circled 
and turned. As I approached each turn- 
ing I went cautiously and stopped to 
listen before going on. At the first two 
turns I heard nothing. Then, as I 
reached the third, which could not be 
very far, I surmised, from the spot 
where this cavern approached the beach, 
I caught my breath sharply. 

I heard the patter of feet in the moist 
clay—not the footsteps of a man in a 
leather shoe, but the padding sound 
made by a beast. I had heard that same 
sound on the links this very night, when 
I had tumbled over the thing that ran 
in the shadows of the hedge. My hands 
had touched the fur of the beast, if 
beast it was, that walked on its hind 
legs and prowled about Cliff Cottage 
and the north beach of night, drop- 
ping Indian relics. It had pursued 
Olive Hatherle not so many hours. ago. 
She had glimpsed its great head and 
ugly teeth, as it sprang toward her out 
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of the fog, before she had fled madly, 
shrieking for help, up over the path to 
the golf links. I suspected that this 
same thing had pursued Joseph Rich- 
ards, driving the man in fear to his 
death. 

Was this burial chamber the lair of 
the horrible, beastlike thing? Did it 
guard the bones of beautiful Winona 
and grim, old Moxus, and the Indian 
relics heaped about them. Had it 
avenged the desecration of the dead, 
when Joseph Richards, the man we 
thought murdered, had been driven 
from the tomb on the night of his 
death? What would the thing do to 
me, when it came around its corner and, 
with fierce eyes, that no doubt could 
pierce darkness, saw me, crouching 
against the damp wall of the cave, re- 
volver in hand? 

As the thing came around the corner, 
I got a glimpse of a great, hairy form, 
seemingly rearing high, like a bear upon 
its hind legs, with mighty forepaws 
spread wide. The creature seemed to 
be advancing upon me swiftly. To 
check its last deadly spring I let go 
with the gun. In the narrow cave the 
noise of the little weapon was louder 
than the boom of a cannon, and its 
reverberations went echoing from rock 
to rock and back again. But I had not 
checked that advancing thing, rather it 
came rapidly upon me. Instead of the 
snarl of an infuriated beast, I seemed 
to hear the angry voice of a man. 
Then the thing was upon me, and I 
found myself desperately wrestling with 
a huge creature of fur, there in the wet 
clay—a thing that gripped me in a pow- 
erful clutch, which I tried hard to 
break. ~I had the sensation of teeth, 
ready to rip open my throat should I 
be downed, and I fought hard. The 
revolver had been knocked from my 
hand at the first onslaught, and I must 
do what I could with my muscles. I 
was glad I had kept them in fit condi- 
tion. 





But the treacherous clay was beneath 
my feet, the slippery red stuff was my 
downfall. My feet went suddenly out 
from under me, and when I went down 
my head came into sharp contact with 
the side of the cave. Everything went 
from me _  ihstantly—the concussion 
knocked me senseless as a log. Before 
the back of my head crashed against the 
rocky wall, I seemed to sense a man 
—at least, I heard a man’s cry and I 
thought that the man came flying from 
somewhere in the darkness and launched 
himself upon the back of the hairy 
thing that had sprung upon me. Was 
it the beast’s keeper? Could that keeper 
be Hatherle? These questions flashed 
through my mind, even while I fell, and 
then I knew nothing at all. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


I AWOKE in a room that was strange 

to me. A poor, bare room, fur- 
nished with the essentials of a sleep- 
ing room—bed, bureau, and a wooden 
chair, but nothing more. My head, 
which was wrapped in a bandage, ached 
rather badly. 

By the dull light that sifted in at 
the room’s one window, I fancied it 
must be early morning. Then, as I 
stirred, a figure came into view at the 
foot of the bed. It was Hatherle, and 
the man looked wan and tired. 

“How are you feeling ?” he inquired. 

“Well enough,” I answered. “Head 
aches a good deal.” 

“You’re lucky to escape concussion 
of the brain,” said the man. “A fright- 
ful rap you got, certainly.” 

“How did I come here?” I inquired. 
The room was evidently the one in 
the servants’ quarters, which Hatherle 
had been occupying in his position of 
Jackson, the butler. 

“T brought you,” said the man. 

“Then you must have come to my 
aid in the cave, when I was struggling 




















with the thing——-” And I broke off, 
trying to think, but my head was not 
much good for that purpose, at this 
moment. ‘What was it, anyway?” I 
finished. 

“T do not know,” said Hatherle sim- 
ply. 

“You do not know!” 
incredulous. 

He shook his head and drew up the 
chair to the side of the bed. 

~“Tf you’re well enough to talk or at 
least to listen, perhaps we ought to have 
an understanding,” he went on. 

“Well?” I suppose the note in my 
voice was noncommittal. At least the 
man smiled. 

“You see I’ve had a talk with my 
daughter since I carried you up here,” 
he explained, “and I’ve decided to give 
you the situation even more fully. We 
must work together in the future.” 

“T think I ought to tell you I can 
make no promises,” I said. “Mr. Jones 
is in charge of the Richards’ case. Any- 
thing relating to it should be passed on 
by him.” 

“Very well. But I know nothing 
about the Richards’ case—at least noth- 
ing connected with his death.” 

“You know why he was here,” I said 
doubtfully. ‘“And—well, you must ad- 
mit, Mr. Hatherle, that you’ve tried to 
throw dust in the eyes of the author- 
ities.” 

“T’ve tried to protect my name,” said 
the man with dignity. “Perhaps I made 
a mistake in not going to Jones at the 
start with my story. He seems a de- 
cent chap. Anything I tell you need 
not be kept from him. In fact, I need 
his counsel.” 

I lay back on my pillows. When 
I tried to sit up, the room spun dizzily. 

“You know my name,” went on Hath- 
erle, “from Olive. I don’t blame her 
for confiding in somebody. But I was 
irying to keep my story from even my 
daughter. However, perhaps it doesn’t 
matter. 


My tone was 
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“As a young man I inherited Cliff 
Cottage. I was born in New York, but 
the family came to Sunny Harbor in the 
summers. I always loved this old house, 
which had been in the family since be- 
fore the Revolution, and when, as a 
young man in college, I learned its se- 
cret from my father, the house had 
more of a romantic charm for me than 
before. 

“As you probably surmise, I refer to 
the secret of the tomb, in which my 
ancestor buried his first wife, the In- 
dian princess, Winona, and her father, 
Moxus. I am not ashamed of my In- 
dian ancestry—rather, I take it as an 
honor to be a descendant of the first 
Americans, whose blood, though red, 
ran pure and unmixed. However, some 
people feel differently. Some of the 
first Hatherle’s children were ashamed 
of the fact that their father’s first wife 
had been an Indian, though her son, 
my direct ancestor, did not share such 
a feeling. But his father had married 
as a second wife, a daughter of one of 
the proud old families of the new coun- 
try, and this woman, perhaps naturally, 
did not take kindly to the fact that the 
first wife had been an Indian girl and 
that the blood of a savage race flowed 
in the veins of her stepson. 

Everything possible was done to make 
people forget the fact. Her husband 
was a man of sentiment and, though 
he never referred to his first marriage, 
he had not forgotten Winona. He had 
secretly prepared this underground 
tomb, employing masons from England 
for the purpose. They were the clev- 
erest men of their craft and they built 
the underground chamber and the pas- 
sages leading to it, utilizing a cave on 
the beach for a part of the tunnel to 
the shore. They concealed the en- 
trances to each passage so skillfully 
that, unless one knew of the secret, it 
was practically impossible to discover 
it.” 


“That’s a fact,” I broke in. “It was 
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only chance that revealed it to me. Even 
now I don’t see any place on the shore 
where an entrance can be.” 

“Do you remember a great rock, that 
leans against the foot of the cliff?” 
said Hatherle. “It weighs tons, but it 
is swung on a balance so delicately ad- 
justed, that the tiniest pressure, to a 
man who knows the secret of the spring, 
moves it out far enough from the cliff 
so that the cave behind may be 
reached. Wonderful work—and cost a 
great sum without doubt. My an- 
cestor was a wealthy man and evidently 
did not grudge the cost. 

“When the work was finished Hath- 
erle paid off his master masons and 
sent them back to England. His se- 
cret was safe, but, in case anything 
should happen to him, he wrote down 
on parchment the description of the 
tomb and its hidden passages and the 
secret of the concealed entrances. This 
parchment he gave to his son, the child 
of Winona, when the boy became of 
age, charging him to keep the secret; 
since that time the parchment has 
passed to the eldest son, in the direct 
line, along with the house. Before the 
secret came into the hands of my grand- 
father, however, the land adjoining 
Cliff Cottage, under which the secret 
chamber lies, had been sold by his uncle, 
who acted as his guardian and did not 
know the story. When my grandfather 
came of age and the parchment came 
into his possession, he tried to buy the 
land back, but could not. It eventually 
passed into the ownership of the golf 
club, and the fifth green of their course 
lies directly over the underground tomb. 
As long as the secret of the chamber 
and its tunnels was safe, it did not 
make so much difference that the land 
had been sold. 

“As I say, I had the story and the 
parchment from my father, when I 
came of age. After his death I came to 
Sunny Harbor and fixed over the old 
house. I liked the country, and it was 


my intention to settle here. Then I 
married, and my plans were entirely 
changed. My wife did not care for 
Sunny Harbor, even as a summer home. 
She is a woman of peculiar views, and 
I was afraid that, down here, in a place 
where old traditions die hard, she might 
learn that I had descended from an In- 
dian. 

“T could appreciate her point of view. 
She was the daughter of an army colo- 
nel, brought up on the plains in the days 
of Indian outrages, after the Civil War. 
An Indian woman to her meant only 
the igonrant squaw of the Western 
plains, and the story of the first Hath- 
erle’s marriage to Winona would have 
had no romance for her. I closed Cliff 
Cottage, let the old servants go, and 
kept away from Sunny Harbor alto- 
gether. When the place began to be a 
summer colony, I thought I might as 
well derive a little income from the 
house, so I put it into the hands of 
agents, and it has been let as a summer 
home. I had no fear that any tenant 
would learn the secret of the burial 
chamber. 

“Olive finished school in June, and 
we had planned to spend the winter in 
Europe. My wife and older daughter 
sailed some weeks ago, but I was kept 
on this side by a business. deal, and was 
to go over as soon as I could. Olive 
remained with me. We had our pas- 
sages booked, when I learned what my 
cousin, Joseph Richards, was up to. 

“Richards was a bachelor, a man 
without profession or business, and 
poor investments had swept away much 
of his income, though he still retained 
his home near Boston. Lately he had 
been trying to finance a business deal 
and had approached me in New York 
about the matter. I had lost money 
through my cousin before and, though 
I bore him no hard feeling, I did not 
wish to be drawn into any more of his 
schemes. This made him angry, I sup- 
pose. He was visiting at our home in 
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New York, and, through my careless- 
ness, got access to my private papers 
and the parchment. Learning the se- 
cret, I suppose he thought that, with me 
in Europe, he could come down to 
Sunny Harbor and investigate matters 
at his leisure. He knew, from reading 
the old parchment, that a valuable col- 
lection of Indian relics had been placed 
in the tomb of the dead—a collection, 
for which, without doubt, a collecter 
would be willing to pay a small fortune. 
Perhaps, too—for Richards was a 
shrewd man—he suspected my fears in 
the matter and would have used the se- 
cret in the way of blackmail. I dis- 
like to speak evil of a man who can- 
not defend himself, but my cousin was 
not an overly scrupulous man. 

“Things would work out for him 
nicely, according to his plans. I was 
on the eve of sailing for Europe, to 
be gone all winter. It was unlikely that 
I would miss the parchment, which he 
had taken from my private safe. This 
house was in the hands of an agent, 
for rent. He expected to come down 
here, rent the place for a couple of 
months, and ransack the secret cham- 
ber, without fear of detection. He 
planned to bring no servants, who might 
spy upon him.~ What he did not know 
was that I never make a trip of any 
length without carrying that parchment 
with me. When I went to my safe for 
it, on the night I intended to leave my 
New York house, I missed it. My sus- 
picions fell on Richards immediately. 
He was the only person who could have 
had access to the safe—but, while I 
knew he was unscrupulous, I had never 
suspected he would sink low enough to 
rummage in my private papers. I acted 
immediately, canceled by steamer book- 
ings, and started for Sunny Harbor. 
I had the feeling that he would come 
down here and I intended to have it 
out with him and get back the parch- 
ment. At such short notice, I had to 
bring Olive, but I did not tell her. 

8F—ps 


“Olive has told you how we came 
here, and her story is absolutely cor- 
rect. I landed on the shore near the 
house, to avoid the trip through the vil- 
lage. When I saw the light in the cot- 
tage I knew Richards was here—no one 
else would have rented Cliff Cottage 
at this season of the year. The man’s 
eagerness to investigate the treasure 
chamber was too great to wait for me 
to get out of the country. I chuckled 
when I thought of how he would look 
when I confronted him. 

“We entered the house by a back 
way, and I went to the servants’ quar- 
ters, where I found these rooms empty, 
as I expected. Leaving Olive upstairs, 
I came down, but my cousin was no- 
where in sight. I went back upstairs, 
and we had supper in our rooms, as she 
told you. After she went to sleep I in- 
tended to go down, to the secret cham- 
ber if necessary, and interview Rich- 
ards. I knew he was in the house. His 
belongings were in one of the bedrooms. 
Then the light in the house was turned 
on, and I saw the remains of his sup- 
per on the table. 

“Fatigued from the trip and the anx- 
iety I was under, I flung myself down 
on my bed for a nap, about nine o’clock. 
An hour later I was awakened by hor- 
rible cries from the direction of the golf 
links. They did not awaken Olive, for 
I listened at her door to see. I was 
puzzled and considerably startled. Go- 
ing downstairs I found everything 
quiet. There was no sign of Richards, 
and I will swear to you that I never 
saw him, either alive or dead, until you 
men came to the house and reported his 
death. But something told me that he 
had come to trouble, though in what 
way I had no idea. I had the uneasy 
sensation, though I am not a supersti- 
tious man, that something uncanny 
lurked about Cliff Cottage. Finally I 
put out the lights, which I had found 
burning, and went back upstairs. There 
I did some hard thinking. I did not 
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want it known that I was in Sunny 
Harbor. I had suggested to Olive that 
in case any one came to the house, 
while we were in it, we should pass 
as servants of Richards, for the time 
being. I had no fear that he would 
reveal our identities. He would be only 
too glad to give back the parchment, 
which he had stolen from me, and leave 
Cliff Cottage forever, rather than risk 
prosecution. However, as I wanted 
no scandal, I had determined to give 
him a little money, on condition that he 
get out of this part of the country and 
keep his mouth closed. 

“That is all I know. When your 
summons at the door aroused me, 
though startled to hear of his death, I 
was not surprised. I had heard the hor- 
rible cries, you see, which I suppose the 
unfortunate fellow made, as he fled 
from whatever pursued him, up across 
the links. But I had to think quickly. 
I pretended to be Jackson, the butler, 
because I did not want the Hatherle 
name mixed in this affair. And—I 
wanted to get back the parchment, be- 
fore my family story was revealed to 
the world. It was not among the pa- 
pers found upon Richards’ body, and 
I have been searching for it ever since. 

“That is one of the reasons I wanted 
to stay here at Cliff Cottage. I was in 
a bad box. Wherever I went, detec- 
tives would shadow me until the mys- 
tery of Richards’ death was cleared up. 
I decided we were as well off here as 
anywhere else, for the time being. I 
realized my little deception could not go 
on forever. However, if I once got the 
parchment back safely, I did not care 
much what else happened. I was con- 
vinced that neither my daughter nor 
myself could be connected with Rich- 
ard’s death, because of our innocence.” 

“But what about the thing I fought 
with in the cave?” I asked. “The thing 
that chased your daughter! Isn’t it 
more than likely that the creature—I 
don’t know what manner of beast it may 
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be—is responsible for Richards’ mur- 
der? What happened, anyway, in the 
cave last night, after I was knocked 
senseless against the rocks?” 

“I came to your rescue,” said 
Hatherle. “I had been through the 
passage to the shore. You see, for sev- 
eral nights now, I have been trying to 


‘fathom this mystery also. My daugh- 


ter’s adventure to-night made me des- 
perately anxious to find something out. 
I knew that I was watched—somebody 
nearly caught me on the shore the other 
evening, when I was looking for a cuff 
link, that I had dropped in the sand, 
near the hidden entrance to the cave. 
But I was not afraid of you or Jones 
—you did not know the secret of the 
passages, while evidently the thing that 
lurks at nights had discovered it. Wit- 
ness the pipestem dropped on the fifth 
green.” 

“You dropped a bracelet on the shore, 
didn’t you?” I asked. “The night you 
were hunting for the cuff link. Where 
did that come from?” 

“That? Oh, it belongs to my daugh- 
ter. It did not fit in with the part she 
was playing as a maid, and I had it in 
my pocket for safe-keeping. I suppose 
it jolted out, when I jumped and ran, 
multiplying the perplexities you and 
Jones were already struggling with. A 
smile crossed his lined forehead, but 
disappeared instantly. 

“To-night, as I stood in the shelter of 
the dunes, something, that had been 
hidden in the shadows of the shore, dis- 
appeared behind the rock that hides the 
cave. I followed through the secret 
entrance, just in time to save you. But 
the creature got away toward the shore, 
though it left something by which it 
could be remembered.” He bared his 
arm. 

It bore several deep scratches, such 
as a great cat might have made. At 
my suggestion, Hatherle called Jones 
into the room and repeated to him the 
account he had just given me. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TOTEM OF THE PANTHER. 


ELL,” said Hollister Jones, glanc- 
ing quizzically at Alexander 
Hatherle, “I won’t say I blame you for 
keeping your own counsel. But I’m 
thinking you’d have done a great deal 
better to have come to me in the first 
place. Working together, we might 
have solved matters before this, and 
you could have been on your way to 
Europe, with your family parchment in 
your bag.” 

“IT blame myself now,” answered 
Hatherle. “Ever since I heard my 
daughter’s voice, crying out in fear last 
evening, as that damnable thing chased 
her up from the beach, I have never 
ceased to regret my deception. He 
wiped his forehead at the recollection 
and glanced across at the girl. She sat 
in her proper place, now, by the library 
table, but I own that, as I looked at 
her, I sighed for a sight of the girl in 


the costume of a maid. She had laugh-: 


ingly told me how that costume was 
improvised from the plainest dress in 
her traveling bag, helped out by a cap 
and apron, which she had found in a 
servant’s closet. 

A man is never satisfied. When I 
thought her a servant I had wished 
her something else. Now that I knew 
she was the daughter of wealthy Alex- 
ander Hatherle, by no means an incon- 
spicuous figure in New York, I was more 
dissatisfied than ever. There were too 
many rounds of the ladder between the 
daughter of a man worth his money and 
a young fellow with his way still to 
make ina pitiless business world. 

“To begin with,” went on Jones, “are 
you positive that no one knew of the 
secret passages and tomb, except your- 
self ?” 

“Only Richards. Nobody else had 
seen the parchment since it came into 
my possession.” 

“Richards paid for his knowledge,” 


said Jones. “But it’s safe to assume 
that he told no one else the secret. He 
was playing a lone hand, either to get 
what he could out of the relics in the 
burial chamber or to blackmail you, later 
on. No, I mean any one who might 
have the story from your father, say. 
Perhaps a relative or a friend of the 
family—maybe an old servant.” 

“I do not think so,” said Hatherle. 
“The story was passed down only from 
father to eldest son—it was not a secret 
that the whole family knew. Certainly 
not one to be told to friends or old 
servants.” 

“Yet, somebody knew it, who might 
have stumbled on the thing by chance, 
though I doubt it. Well, here’s an- 
other question. Had the dead man, Jo- 
seph Richards, ever been here before, 
to your knowledge ?” 

Hatherle seemed surprised. 

“Why, yes, many times—as a boy and 
young man. But what has that to do 
with the case? He certainly knew noth- 
ing of the secret on those visits. Not 
until he took the parchment from my 
safe could he have learned of the un- 
derground chamber.” 

“T don’t doubt that at all. But it oc- 
cyrs to me that, had he been here be- 
fore, even years ago, some one seeing 
him on this visit, might have remem- 
bered him, and have been curious about 
his business this time.” 

“Possible,” answered Hatherle, “al- 
though he was never well known in the 
village. The servants,“who worked in 
Cliff Cottage, were scattered years ago, 
when the house ceased to be occupied 
by the family.” 

“Hold on,” I broke in, struck by a 
sudden thought. “One, at least, of your 
old family servants is in town still. He 
has been caretaker of the golf club for 
years. By Jove,” I continued more ex- 
citedly. “That reminds me I was go- 
ing to tell you, Jones, but forgot. Old 
Jimmie disappeared a day or two ago. 
Doctor Pierson was quite worried about 
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it. It was this caretaker, Old Jimmie, 
who notified Culberson of the trouble 
at Cliff Cottage—he heard a ‘horrible 
shouting,’ as he described it, from his 
room in the clubhouse, got worked up 
and nervous about it, and telephoned 
Culberson. You remember his testi- 
mony at the inquest.” 

“Old Jimmie,” repeated Hatherle in 
a puzzled voice. “What is his last 
name ?” 

“Don’t know,” I replied. “Every 
one at the golf club knows him simply 
as Old Jimmie. He has been custodian 
there for years. A man about seventy, 
I should say, but strong an able-bod- 
ied.” 

“I don’t know any such man,” said 
Hatherle. “What makes you think that 
he ever was a servant at Cliff Cottage?” 

“Doctor Pierson said so. Pierson, 
who grew up in Sunny Harbor, said 
that Old Jimmie, years ago, worked at 
Cliff Cottage. He was a sort of gar- 
dener, according to the doctor.” 

Hatherle’s face cleared suddenly. 

“Why, then, it must be James Huse. 
He was a gardener for my father years 
ago, but left before I fixed over the 
place, after father’s death. He was a 
man then in the prime of life. I had 
no idea he was in Sunny Harbor, how- 
ever, but, of course, I am out of touch 
with things down here.” 

“You say this man, Huse, has disap- 
peared?” inquired Jones. 

“So Doctor Pierson told me,” I an- 
swered. “He was worried about him. 
Old Jimmie, when he heard the cries, 
called up Culberson and told him there 
must be some trouble at Cliff Cottage. 
That is how we first came into the af- 
fair. The doctor thought his nerves 
might have gone back on him, living 
alone near the scene of an unsolved 
crime.” 

“Hm,” said- Jones reflectively. “I 
should like to talk with the old man. 
I’m afraid I’d have a poor reputation 
as an investigator of mysteries, if they 
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were all like this Cliff Cottage affair. 
Certainly I haven’t covered myself with 
glory in this instance. Reed, here, has 
done more than I to get at the heart of 
the thing.” 

“T’ve merely been lucky enough to 
stumble on some things,” I put in hast- 
ily. 

“The thing to do is to trap this being 
that looks like a beast, but walks like 
a man,” said Jones. “It doesn’t take a 
detective to tell you that. If it is a 
beast, it is directed by some higher in- 
telligence.” 

“A beast gave me these scratches, 
certainly,” said Hatherle, baring his 
arm. We looked at the red lines on the 
white flesh. 

“A cat might have scratched you,” 
said Jones, “a common house cat. But 
we have an idea of the size of this 
creature—it is as big as a large panther. 
Just suppose, for instance, that a pan- 
ther had put its claws into your arm 
—you wouldn’t have got off with sur- 
face scratches like those. Its claws 
would have ripped to the bone.” 

“A panther would have rather done 
me up in the cave,” I remarked, “even 
with Mr. Hatherle coming to my res- 
cue. I can’t imagine a panther retreat- 
ing before a man.” 

“Curious that we should be speak- 
ing of panthers in this connection,’ re- 
marked Hatherle. 

“Why?” asked Jones quickly. 

“Well, the panther was the totem of 
my ancestor, Moxus—the last great 
chief of the tribe that once owned this 
whole section of coast. The Indians, as 
you may know, took a bird or a beast 
as a symbol of each family or clan. 
That of Moxus was the totem of the 
panther.” 

The knocker of the front door 
sounded suddenly, and presently Cul- 
berson and Doctor Pierson were ad- 
mitted. They had learned of Hatherle’s 
true identity that morning, but for the 
present the news had not been given to 
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Sunny Harbor. I thought they glanced 
rather curiously at the Hatherles— 
though perhaps that was hardly sur- 
prising. 

“Oh, I say, Reed,” said the doctor 
after a little, “Old Jimmie’s turned up 
again, safe and sound. I saw Fim on 
the clubhouse piazza, as we drove by 
in the car, attending to a bit of neglected 
sweeping. I suppose he went off for 
a day or two to get a change of scene 
—evidently he couldn’t stay away from 
his duties long.” 

“Well, I’m glad that clears up his 
little mystery,” I remarked. “I wish 
this one could be.” 

“Oh, this mystery,” said Jones. 
“Well, I think it’s practically clear now. 
I’ve been stupid, perhaps—but I didn’t 
have the facts to go on. Now I’ve got 
a pretty clear idea of things. I’m glad 
to know Old Jimmie has returned, be- 
cause I need a few words with him to 
make me positive.” 

“Surely you don’t connect him with 
the crime!” exclaimed Pierson hotly. 
“Why, I’d vouch for that old chap, as 
I would my own father, almost.” 

“T don’t accuse him of any crime,” 
said Jones pleasantly, “but I think I 
can assure you that a few words from 
him will clear up this mystery. I’m 
going over and have a talk with him. 
Come over with me, Reed, and intro- 
duce me. It’s better that only two of 
us go.” 

All the way to the clubhouse I was 
turning over matters in my mind. All 
sorts of things occurred to me, only 
to be dismissed as improbable. I could 
get nothing out of Jones. 

“Tf I’m ever so blind again in a case,” 
he kept repeating, “I’ll go into the busi- 
ness of digging clams. Yes, Reed, I'll 
buy a clam hoe and become a clam dig- 
ger. I was watching some of them on 
the flats the other day, and it struck 
me that there was a business, requiring 
very little imagination.” 

We knocked at the back door of the 
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clubhouse, and presently Old Jimmie 
greeted us in his usual gruff fashion. 
I thought he looked somewhat surprised 
at seeing Jones. 

“This is Mr. Jones,’ I said. “You 
know he’s in charge of the investiga- 
tion at Cliff Cottage, and he wants to 
talk with you for a little while.” 

“Well, come in,” said Old Jimmie, 
standing aside. “I'll have to take you 
into the kitchen—it’s the only warm 
spot in the house. If it’s the affair 
over yonder,” he jerked a_ stubby 
thumb, “that you want to talk about, 
why, I said all I know at the inquest, the 
other day. I heard the horrible cries 
and telephoned Mr. Culberson.” The 
old man suddenly shuddered. “Indeed, 
I don’t want to talk of it, nor would 
either of you, had you heard those hor- 
rible cries.” 


“Mr. Huse,” said Jones quickly, 
“we're not here to harm you. In fact, 
I want to help you, if I can. But, I 


think you can tell more about the mys- 
tery of Joseph Richards’ death than you 
did at the inquest. Besides, it will be 
better for you if you do so.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Old 
Jimmie angrily. “How could I know 
anything of the matter? I was here 
in this house when it happened.” 

“You were here very shortly after- 
ward,” exclaimed Jones. “Reed and I, 
walking at our ordinary pace, were not 
more than five minutes in coming across 
the links from Cliff Cottage. A man 
running hard, from the green near the 
hedge, to this clubhouse, could do it in 
less time than that. You heard the ‘hor- 
rible cries’ I well believe, but you were 
nearer than the clubhouse when you 
heard them. You got over here, as fast 
as you could, not only to notify Cul- 
berson of the matter, but also to estab- 
lish an alibi for yourself, if necessary.” 

The man stared, then laughed rather 
sneeringly, 

“You detectives are all alike,” he ex- 
claimed. “When you're stuck, you pick 
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out a chap that’s unfortunate enough to 
be near the ground, and try to railroad 
him. Well, you can’t work that on me. 
Better look up that butler chap at Cliff 
Cottage—Jackson, and leave me alone.” 

“I thought you’d say that,” said 
Jones. “And you could tell me Jack- 
son’s real name, no doubt, if you 
wished. You recognized him the day 
of the inquest, didn’t you, Huse? But 
you didn’t say then he was Alexander 
Hatherle, and not a servant. Why didn’t 
your” 

“So you’ve learned that?” said Huse. 
“Well, I’ve nothing against Hatherle, 
and neither have I accused him of any- 
thing. If he wanted to pose as a but- 
ler, it wasn’t any more my affair than 
when he closed Cliff Cottage, years ago, 
for reasons of his own.” 

“Because he was afraid his wife 
might learn he had descended from an 
Indian,” said Jones. 

Old Jimmie shrugged. 

“You seem full of information this 
morning,” he said finally. Well, I’ve 
nothing to say, as I just told you. You 
can’t connect a man with a case who 
knows nothing about it.” 

“No,” answered Jones, “and I’d be 
the last man to try to do so. But here’s 
what I know of yuur connection with 
the Richards case, Huse. You know 
the secret of the underground tomb and 
the passages. You saw Joseph Rich- 
ards when he came to Sunny Harbor 
and recognized the man. You sus- 
pected what he was here for and you 
played the part of protector of the 
Hatherle interests—perhaps justifiably 
so. I don’t think you intended to kill 
Richards—your horror afterward indi- 
cates that you were guiltless of that in- 
tention. But you overplayed your 
hand, afterward, when you attempted 
to frighten other people away. I sup- 
pose this whole business put a kink 
in your brain, or you wouldn’t have at- 
tempted that.” 

“Get out of this clubhouse,” said 
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Huse angrily. “I’ve my duties to at- 
tend to, and can’t listen to a lot of non- 
sense.” 

“You know what I mean _ well 
enough,” retorted Jones. “You knew 
the whole story, Huse, back to the old 
Indian symbol even, the totem of the 
panther. Where does this man sleep, 
Reed? In there, eh?’ He darted into 
a small room behind the kitchen, though 
Jimmie attempted to pull him back. 
From the room I heard his cry of tri- 
umph. When I entered he was drag- 
ging, from under the bed, an immense 
panther skin. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CREATURE IN THE CAVE. 


| SUPPOSE I might as well tell the 
truth,” said James Huse. “Mr. 
Jones has promised me immunity, and, 
in any event, I’m not guilty of any 
crime. I had no more intention of 
killing Joseph Richards than I have of 
harming one of you people. It was 
his weak heart and overexertion that 
caused him to drop dead. I'll admit 
that I intended to frighten the man.” 
An interested circle sat in the library 
of Cliff Cottage. Jones was there, of 
course, and Mr. Hatherle and Culber- 
son and Doctor Pierson. Olive Hath- 
erle sat behind her father. I arranged 
to get the chair next to the girl, and it 
was not quite by accident that my hand 
dropped upon her fingers, as Old Jim- 
mie began his story, where she al- 
lowed it to remain. My interest in the 
old caretaker’s story was already sec- 
ondary. = 
“I knew of the secret tomb,” con- 
tinued Huse, “and the underground 
passages that led to it. It was quite by 
accident that I discovered the secret. 
I was gardener for Mr. Hatherle’s fa- 
ther and was removing an old tree that 
had died. The tree stood near the 
hedge, at the edge of the lawn. In dig- 
ging up the roots my spade struck a 
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hard surface; I had dug much deeper 
than one ordinarily would, for the roots 
went deep. To my surprise the hard 
surface was the top of a granite block, 
and I reported the matter to Mr. Hath- 
erle. It was then he told me the family 
story, first swearing mg to secrecy. 

“TI had uncovered a stone in the roof 
of the passage that led from the house 
cellar to the burial chamber. We filled 
in the hole at once, lest some one else 
learn the secret, and then Mr. Hatherle, 
your father, sir, took me into the cel- 
lar and showed me the secret of the 
passage, and the tunnel that ran from 
the underground chamber to the shore. 

“Tt is a family secret,’ he told me. 
‘Some day my son will be told, and the 
old parchment, which contains a plan of 
the passages and tomb, will be deliv- 
ered into his keeping. I am trusting 
you, Huse, to say no word of it to any 
person.’ 

“IT kept the secret and later helped 
Mr. Hatherle in some work that was 
done in the tomb. After old Mr. Hath- 
erle-died, and the premises passed into 
the hands of his son, I gave up my 
position as gardener. There were many 
changes, old servants had left, and it 
was uncertain what plans the new 
owner had. I took another job, and 
so naturally never came into touch with 
the present Mr. Hatherle. If I had I 
should not have spoken of my knowl- 
edge of the secret, though I supposed 
that it had been handed down to him 
in due course. But my knowledge of 
it was a matter between his father and 
myself. 

“Mr. Hatherle, here, made some 
changes in the house, but never occu- 
pied it very much. Afterward I heard 
that he had married, and that the house 
was to be closed. I did not connect 
its being closed with the secret, but 
presumed that he preferred to live with 
his family, in some other place than 
Sunny Harbor. Then I came to the 
golf club, whe it was formed, first as 
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keeper of the greens, and afterward, 
when the clubhouse was built, I was 
kept on as custodian. The ground that 
had been purchased for a links ad- 
joined the Hatherle property. At one 
time, before the clubhouse was built, 
there was talk of locating it where the 
fifth green was established. I did not 
want to see it there, for, in digging 
the cellar, they would be almost certain 
to come upon the stones that formed 
the roof of the burial chamber, and 
I had too much loyalty to my old em- 
ployer to want to see his family secret 
disclosed. I had some influence with 
the founders of the club, and eventually 
the house was located where it now 
stands. I could not prevent a green be- 
ing made above the tomb, though I 
often wondered what the ladies and 
their companions would think, if they 
knew that they were putting for the 
hole, just a few yards above the old 
Indian tomb, in which the skeletons of 
Moxus and Winona rested. 

“When the house was rented in the 
summers for a cottage, I entered, for 
the first time in years, the tomb by 
the passage from the shore. In the 
absence of the owner I felt that the 
secret of the Hatherles was in my keep 
ing. It was unlikely, of course, that 
any summer tenants would stumble on 
the secret of the passages, but I wanted 
to be sure that the tomb remained un- 
disturbed. After a time the habit of 
coming to the tomb grew upon me. 
I was much alone, especially in the win- 
ters, and I know, better than any one 
can tell me, that it is not good for a 
man to be too much alone. Perhaps 
I should not say it here, but I felt, too, 
that in deserting the home of his fa- 
thers, the head of the Hatherles was not 
being faithful to his trust, and that it 
was my place to look out for the tomb. 

“TI met Joseph Richards on the street, 
the day he came to Sunny Harbor, and 
recognized him instantly, though he had 
not been here since he was a young man. 
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I wondered what he wanted down here. 
When I found he had rented Cliff Cot- 
tage, and it came home to me that he 
must have done so with plans that had 
some connection with the Indian tomb. 
Of course he might have learned the 
secret from Mr. Hatherle, but I 
doubted that. I remembered some old 
stories of Richards that had circulated 
among the servants when he was a 
young man, and it did not seem that the 
secret would have been told to him. 
The older Hatherle had not trusted 
him, so why should the younger? Of 
course he might be down here on busi- 
ness that had no connection with the 
secret, but, anyway, I determined to 
go to the cave on the afternoon of the 
day in which he moved into the house. 

“By the cave from the shore I went 
into the burial chamber. Nothing had 
been disturbed, but while I was there 
I heard some one coming from the 
direction of the cellar, so I hid myself 
to watch. Joseph Richards finally came 
into the chamber. He had some sort of 
a paper with him—I did not know what 
it was at the time—but it seemed to 
be a plan of the place, for he referred 
to the paper constantly. He did not 
look around in the chamber very much, 
but went into the tunnel that leads to 
the beach, and was gone so long that 
I knew he must be investigating the 
way out in that direction. I had to 
stay hidden in my corner until he came 
back. When he returned, he stood for 
a long time looking at the relics by the 
light of his electric torch. 

“*There’s a fortune here for a man,’ 
I overheard him say to himself, ‘and 
I’ll have it safe removed before Alex- 
ander gets back from his trip.’ 

“That told me what I wanted to know 
—that he had no right to be there. I 
wondered what he would say if I 
jumped out at him, but I did not do so 
then. I was very much afraid, in fact, 
that he would get to prowling about 
and discover me. When he went back 
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through the passageway into the cellar, 
as I made ready to get back to the club- 
house, an idea came to me. 

“Right under my hand, in the corner 
where I had been hiding, was a big 
panther skin. Old Hatherle had told 
me about that skin. It was the symbol 
of the family to which Moxus and his 
daughter, Winona, belonged. I remem- 
bered that totem—the totem of the pan- 
ther. I took the skin with me when I 
left—the only thing I had ever taken 
from that chamber. 

“After it was dark I came back and 
entered again by the way of the cave. 
I knew the secret of the big rock over 
the entrance so well that I could press 
the spring and get in through the nar- 
row opening, when the stone swung 
out, faster than many people would 
open an ordinary door. I slipped inside 
the skin. I imagine the Indians who 
claimed that totem had worn that very 
skin to represent the panther in their 
ceremonies in the old days. 

“I waited a long time and did not 
know but I had only taken all this trou- 
ble for nothing. Finally Richards came 
and started in to pick up the relics. I 
remember seeing him pick up an Indian 
pipe—a curious old thing that Hatherle 
had once pointed out to me as being of 
particular value to a collector. 

“Tt was then that I stirred in my cor- 
ner, and Richards heard the noise. He 
must have been nervous in that weird 
place, where he had come to rob the 
dead, though they stared grimly down 
upon him, while he did so. Anyway, 
he whirled like a shot and cast his flash 
light full upon me. It must have been 
startling to see what looked like a full- 
grown panther advancing slowly upon 
him. I had expected that he might be 
frightened, but I had not dreamed of 
the actual effect it would have upon 
him. ‘ 

“He stood staring, his hands clenched 
upon the relics he had dragged from 
the pile. Then, suddenly, he gave a 
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wild cry, turned in the direction of the 
shore passage, and dashed madly along 
it, shrieking as he went. It was plain 
that he was very much frightened, and 
his cries were horrible to hear. I fol- 
lowed along the passage and into the 
cave, still wearing the panther skin. 
Richards had slipped in the moist, red 
clay that forms the floor of the cave, 
and the wooden stem had fallen from 
the pipe bowl that he still carried in his 
hand. As I went along, I picked up 
this stem. 

“Richards had some trouble finding 
the spring to the rock, which hides the 
cavern entrance. As he fumbled about, 
he heard me shuffling in the darkness 
behind him, and I suppose it added to 
his fear. Anyway, when he finally got 
the door open, he went out upon the 
beach. The rock had swung back into 
place, as it does when the spring is 
released. Richards was nowhere in 
sight, when I finally stepped out into 
the darkness of the shore, but I could 
hear his cries—though fainter—from 
the direction of the links. I imagine 
he thought the panther still followed, 
and was crying out for help. 

“It is a fact, absolutely, that I did 
not chase him up over the path to the 
links. I even stopped on the shore to 
get out of the panther skin. Then I 
went up over the path, but by that 
time the cries had stopped. I thought 
Richards had gone into the house, and 
I chuckled to-myself, thinking the man 
had been frightened sufficiently to stop 
this bad business which had brought 
him to Sunny Harbor. All this time 
I was heading in the direction of the 
clubhouse. : 

“When I crossed the fifth green, I 
stumbled over something that lay upon 
it. I'll never forget the feeling that 
came into my throat. I knew it was a 
man and concluded it must be Rich- 
ards. It flashed through my mind that 
I had succeeded in frightening him, in- 
deed, if I had frightened him to death. 
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Then I put the idea from me—he could 
not be dead, though possibly he had 
fainted. 

“When I turned my flash light on 
him—well, I knew that he was dead. 
For the moment all my strength seemed 
to leave me. Then I pulled myself to- 
gether. I was in a box, certainly, 
though I had not intended to kill the 
man, nor had I done so—his guilty 
conscience was responsible, probably, 
for the greater part of his fear. Next 
thing I realized I was running at top 
speed for the clubhouse. I don’t re- 
call starting away from the body at all, 
but I had had sense enough to cling 
on to the panther skin. It was rolled 
beneath my arm, with the pipestem 
inside it. 

“T got into the house and took a drink 
of brandy. I seldom touch the stuff, 
but I needed it just then. It put my 
mind to work again, and I thought of 
notifying some one. The man’s body 
ought not to stay out on that cold green 
all night. I called up Mr. Culberson, 
the house agent, and told him there 
must be trouble at Cliff Cottage, because 
I had heard horrible cries from that 
direction. An investigation would lead 
to the discovery of the body, and that 
was my purpose. I was not thinking 
of establishing an alibi. 

“At the inquest I recognized Mr. 
Hatherle, in the man who pretended to 
be Richards’ butler, Jackson. It puz- 
zled me greatly to find him here. Then, 
when I found that people were staying 
on at Cliff Cottage and conducting an 
investigation, I became frightened. 1 
feared that the panther skin and the 
pipestem might be discovered in my 
quarters. About twelve o’clock, on the 
night before last, when I thought every- 
thing would be quiet, I determined to 
take the skin and the pipestem back 
to the underground chamber, by way of 
the passage from the shore. 

“TI had reached a point near the fifth 
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green, when an automobile came sud- 
denly along the road that borders the 
links. Before I could get out of sight, 
its lights were full upon me. Then, 
just I as sprang into the darkness again, 
some one from the house fired a pistol. 
I was wearing the panther skin, for 
I had thought should any one meet me, 
they would be more startled at seeing 
what would be taken for a big animal, 
than at merely seeing a man. It would 
not make so much difference, if I were 
stopped on my way back, for then I 
would be rid of any incriminating evi- 
dence. 

“When the shot was fired from the 
house I dropped the pipestem and 
could not go back after it. I hurried 
down to the shore and entered the cave. 
I decided to sta, there for a while, un- 
til things quieted down, for I rather 
expected that people would be search- 
ing the links and the shore. I had to 
keep watch in the cave, for Hatherle 
now knew the secret of the passages, 
might come down into it. Still I did 
not fear him very much, because he 
was posing as a servant, and so long 
as he was hiding his own identity, he 
could hardly turn me over to the au- 
thorities, even should he find me in the 
cave. 

“After a long time I decided it would 
be safe to go out on the shore and home. 
I was just approaching the entrance, 
when I heard the click of the spring 
that worked the rock. Some one was 
coming into the cave from outside. I 
had just time to hide in the shadows, 
when a man dashed through in the 
direction of the burial tomb. He did 
not come back, and, though I suspected 
it was Hatherle, I could think of no 
reason for his coming from the shore. 
I did not dare to go out, lest some 
one see me on the beach. Then it got 
to be morning, and certainly I could 
not show myself in daylight. 

“IT spent a long, lonesome day un- 
derground, with nothing to eat. By 


night I was desperate. I did not want 
to go out through the shore passage, 
for, since I had been fired at on the 
links, the night before, I imagined that 
the detectives would be guarding the 
shore. To stay down there meant to 
starve. I decided to get into the cellar 
through the passage, get upstairs into 
the kitchen, and slip out by a back door. 
For the same reasons as before I wore 
the panther skin. 

“All was quiet in the cellar, and no 
one stirred upstairs. But, just as I got 
into the kitchen, I heard some one com- 
ing from the front of the house. I 
slipped into a pantry. Hardly had I 
done so when a man stepped into the 
room. He clicked on the lights, then 
turned them off again before he went 
into the cellar, and I saw that it was 
Jones, the detective, whom I understood 
was in charge of the investigation. 

“After he went down cellar I slipped 
out to the shed and thence to the 
grounds. I had gone almost up to the 
hedge, when I heard some one coming - 
along the road from the direction of 
the village. I got back into the shadow 
of the house, though it was pitch dark 
out in the open. 

“T had taken an Indian knife in its 
sheath from the underground chamber 
before leaving, so that I might not be 
weaponless in case some one should 
attack me in the dark. When I heard 
no more sounds from the direction of 
the links I started out again. I know 
now that Mr. Jones had men hiding in 
the hedge, but I did not know it then. 

“T was nearly up to the gap in the 
hedge, where the road goes through, 
when somebody, walking from the di- 
rection of the house, nearly pitched 
headlong over me, as I crouched in the 
darkness. I bounded away—then in a 
moment came shouts—several men 
seemed to be about the grounds. I 
dared not try for the clubhouse, so I 
darted down the path to the shore. 
Hardly had I reached the beach when a 
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light was flashed full on me, and some- 
body fired. I could hear the bullet whis- 
tling above my head. Then I sprang 
inside the cave through its secret en- 
trance, and there I was, back in the 
place again, with the household aroused. 
I was mightily discouraged. I had 
dropped the knife sheath, somewhere 
on the links or beach, I suppose. 

“I could not stay there much longer, 
however—I was half starved as it was. 
I pressed the spring that swung back 
the stone across the entrance and lis- 
tened. Everything seemed to be quiet. 
A fog had come up from the bay—I 
could feel the mist on my face. I deter- 
mined to chance it once again, in the 
dark and the fog, and make for thé 
clubhouse. 

“T had hardly taken a half dozen steps 
along the shore when I nearly bumped 
into a person. Whoever it was got a 
glimpse of me, and ran shrieking in the 
direction of the links. By the voice I 
knew it was a woman. I followed, not 
in pursuit, but with the idea of getting 
up to the links myself, and from there 
to the clubhouse. I had hardly reached 
the top of the beach path, when I saw 
people running out of the house. I 
went back to the shore again and into 
my cave. 

“Tf the thing hadn’t been so serious, 
it would have been rather amusing. 
Every time I tried to get away from 
the cave, I had to run back to save 
myself from being caught. While I 
waited I heard footsteps, coming along 


the passage from the underground 
chamber. I had just time to hide in a 


corner of the cave, when a man came 
out through it. Fearing that I would 
be trapped, I went out, just ahead of 
him, through the secret entrance to the 
shore. I did not try to go up the path 
to the links, but crouched down behind 
one of the dunes. 

“The man came out of the cave, al- 
most upon my heels, along the beach in 
my direction. He could have stretched 
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out his hand and touched me as he went 
by. When he disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the links I did not know what to 
do. I did not want to go back to the 
cave again, nor did I dare to try for 
the clubhouse by way of the golf links. 
But morning was coming on, and I 
could not stay out there on the shore, 
wrapped in that confounded panther 
skin. 

“Finally, I decided to go back into 
the cave and get rid, for all time, of 
the skin. Then I would try for the 
house once more by way of the cellar. 
I had barely risen to my feet when I 
heard a noise in the sand dunes behind 
me. The man, whom I had seen on 
the shore, then, had not gone up to the 
links at all, but had lain in wait, prob- 
ably for me. 

“T fled in the direction of the cave 
and felt that the man was_ behind. 
Then, as I went in through the entrance, 
I heard steps coming from the direc- 
tion of the chamber. I was trapped— 
the only chance was to rush straight 
ahead and get by the man who came 
along the cave from the tomb. 

“As I rounded a corner of the cave, 
I had just a glimpse of a man’s form, 
crouching in front. Then came the 
flash of a revolver—and the bullet 
barely missed me. I sprang forward 
and found myself grappling with the 
man. My one thought at that moment 
was to prevent his firing again. Then, 
as we struggled, somebody came run- 
ning from behind—the man who had 
followed me from the shore. I struck 
out at him, forgetting that the paw of 
the panther covered my fist, and heard 
him cry out. Then the two men came 
together in the darkness, and in the con- 
fusion I pulled myself away. I hur- 
ried out to the shore and ran in the 
direction of the links. Each moment I 
expected some form to rise up and head 
me off, but no one was about, and I 
got to the clubhouse in safety in the 
gray of morning. 
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“There I got something to eat and an 
hour or two of rest. It was my in- 
tention to destroy the skin at once. But 
Jones came too soon for that, and I 
am glad now that he did. That is all I 
have to say.” 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE NEW OWNERS OF CLIFF COTTAGE. 


ELL,” says Jones, “this brings an 
end to the Richards case.” 

Old Jimmie left at the conclusion of 
his story, but the rest of us sat around 
the fireplace discussing the matter. 

“T must make a report to the county 
authorities,” continued the detective; 
“but, I fancy the matter will be dropped. 
Huse has been the victim of circum- 
stances—it is plain he intended no crime. 
As Joseph Richards was a single man, 
there is no trouble to be apprehended 
from a family. I think there will be 
no further notoriety in connection with 
the affair.” 

Mr. Hatherle looked relieved. 

“Huse turned over the parchment,” 
went on Jones. “He took it from Rich- 
ards’ pocket, when he found the body 
on the fifth green. In telling his story 
he forgot to mention it, but he had pres- 
ence of mind enough, even after finding 
the body, to look for the paper that he 
had seen Richards refer to in the un- 
derground chamber—the plan as he 
called it.” 

“What gets me is this,” said Culber- 
son in a tone of disgust, “Here we 
are, a group of intelligent people, fully 
as free from susperstition as any aver- 
age crowd, certainly. Yet we were not 
only puzzled, but pretty well nerved 
up, over what turns out to be a simple 
affair—so far as the facts connected 
with Richards’ death are concerned.” 

“It has been my. experience,” re- 
marked Jones, “that the most mysteri- 
ous crime resolves itself into a simple 
thing, when all the facts are ascertained. 
And that is true in this case, where, as 
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it turns out, no crime at all was com- 
mitted. You must admit, however, that 
the story of the Hatherles can hardly be 
termed an ordinary family history.” 

“One thing that has puzzled me,” I 
put in, “and I’d like to ask a question 
of Miss Hatherle, if I may. You didn’t 
know about the underground passages. 
How then did you reach the shore on 
the night we had the appointment with- 
out being seen?” 

“T was late,” she answered, “because 
I couldn’t leave my room before eleven. 
Father was up and moving around in 
his room. After he left his room I 
hurried down the back stairs and went 
out to the shore.” 

“Which must have been just after 
I opened the door to you gentlemen,” 
said her father. “Olive just missed 
meeting you, on her way to the beach, 
as you came up from the shore.” 

“Well,” said Jones, smiling, “things 
seemed to work in such a fashion that 
it made a very puzzling case to solve. 
There seemed to be no motive for Rich- - 
ards’ death, and nothing to go on but 
a lot of rather vague suspicions. How- 
ever, I’m making no apologies, since I 
take no credit in the matter, for I had 
little to do with solving it.” 

“You were quick enough to put two 
and two together and go direct to 
Huse,” said Hatherle. “Before he had 
time to destroy the panther skin, and 
perhaps the parchment. Had he done 
that and kept quiet, this thing might 
have remained a mystery for all time, 
and we never would have known how 
my cousin came to his death. I have 
you to thank, not only for removing a 
cloud *from my name, but from Cliff 
Cottage, as well. And I don’t intend to 
neglect the old place any longer, but to 
use it myself in the summers here- 
after.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that, sir,” 
said Culberson. ‘Even though it will 
knock me out of some good commis- 
sions.” 
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“Not at all,” said the owner. “I 
still shall need an agent to look after 
the property when I am away.” 

“What’s to become of Huse?” asked 
Doctor Pierson. 

“He’s coming with me, if he will,” 
said Hatherle’ “The man has been 
loyal to my family, though out of its 
employ. I surely owe it to him to 
see that he’s well provided for in the 
future. This whole trouble came be- 
cause he was trying to protect the old 
Indian tomb from desecration. But my 
ancestors, of whom I no longer am go- 
ing to be ashamed, shall rest in peace in 
the future. I think I will have the 
passages sealed up, as should have been 
done in the first place. Then the skele- 
tons of Moxus and Winona shall rest 
undisturbed until the end of time.” 

An hour or two later Olive Hatherle 
and I strolled away from the others out 
to the links. We took the path down 
to the shore. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked as 
we walked upon the beach, while a 
brisk breeze from the water blew cold 
on our faces. “You seem glum.” 

“I am,” I confessed. “Perhaps I’m 
a man never satisfied. I was unhappy 
when I took you for a servant, and you 
played the part well enough to fool any- 
body. But I almost wish that you were 
a maid and the niece of Jackson, the 
butler. Then I could go to him and ask 
what I wanted. But it would be pre- 
sumption for me to ask such a question 
of Alexander Hatherle.” 

In the wind her face was red— 
though, perhaps, the breeze was not en- 
tirely responsible for the rosy hue. 

“Ts my father such an ogre?” she 
asked in a low voice. “I didn’t think 
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you a man who would be afraid to 
ask any question you wanted—of any- © 
body. But, perhaps, you’re dissatisfied 
to think that a strain of Indian blood 
flows 2 

But she got no further. For I had 
her in my arms, there in the shelter of 
the cliffs, and she did not struggle to 
get away. 

“Don’t talk nonsense like that,” I told 
her. “I’ve just been thinking that your 
ancestor, old Alexander Hatherle, prob- 
ably walked on this very spot, many 
times, with his princess, Winona. But 
I don’t believe he was any happier than 
I am at this moment. I shall ‘screw up 
my nerve to ask that question of your 
father at once.” 

“Well,” she answered, smiling up at 
me, as she stood in my arms, “will it 
help out your nerve, as you call it, if 
I tell you what father said, only this 
morning?” 

“What was it?” I asked eagerly. 

“Why he told me, ‘I like young Reed. 
The chap is impulsive, but he surely 
has the luck of stumbling into things 
and coming out right side up.’” 

“Did he really say that?” I said hope- 
fully. 

“Yes. And he finished with this: 
‘Olive, I’m thinking of giving Cliff Cot- 
tage to you, if you want it, as in 
and she stopped. 

Ses,” 1-sni, 

“Oh, must you know everything, be- 
fore you dare ask him that question? 
Well, then,” and her voice dropped low, 
but still I heard every word, “he said, 
‘If you want it as a wedding present.’ ” 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed. “Well, I’ve 
surely got the nerve to ask him that 
question now.” 








END. 
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HEY were-talking it over— 
“Dude” Skilling and Sammy 
Lang. 
“Where'd ’chever git that 
fool idea?” said Sammy. “Robbin’ a 
actor! Gee, y’orter know better’n’at. 
’Chever hear of a actor what had any 
real money?” 

“Why be so pessimistic?” asked The 
Dude. “Let us look on the sunny side 
of things. This fellow ig 

“All alike, them fellers,” interrupted 
Sammy. “Too smart—got too much 
imagination. Y’know ‘Spats’ Lennigan? 
Well, he stuck up a actor one night, 
and I’m a liar if the actor didn’t make 
friends with him, and, before the night 
was over, Spats loaned him ten dollars. 
No, sir! Gimme a plain, simple-minded 
customer, any day, like a plumber or a 
undertaker.” 

“You make the mistake of judging 
men by types and classes,” protested 
The Dude. “All actors are no more 
alike than are all undertakers. And 
many plumbers have so much imagina- 
tion they spend more than they earn, 
while lots of actors are so simple they 
save more than they spend. Just be- 
cause Tyler Robinson is an actor is no 
reason to assume he hasn’t got anything 
that’s worth while taking away from 
him.” ‘ 

“I don’t like actors,” said Sammy. 
“They ain’t—well, you can’t depend 
on ’em havin’ more’n a dollar ready 


” 
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“Tyler Robinson is the star and 
coauthor of the show he’s now playing. 
He’s drawing a salary and royalties, 
too. His weekly pay envelope can’t be 
less than two thousand. I’ve been keep- 
ing track of him for some time and I 
can’t say as I’ve seen him throw any 
money away. He does spend a lot on 
jewelry, but all the better for us. Mrs. 
Random’s, where he’s staying, is easy to 
get into. Any good skeleton key will 
open the house door. Looks like an 
excellent proposition to me. Tyler Rob- 
inson is a wealthy man—there’ll be 
as much in it for us as though we 
tackled a banker’s or a broker’s home 
—and he'll be badly protected. Not 
having a permament home, he’s prob- 
ably not got a safe, either.” 

The Dude tapped the table nervously 
with his finger tips. “It’s a two-man 
job, Sam, but if you won’t go in on it 
—I'll go it alone. Well?” 

Sammy was far from eager. But at 
length he grunted: “’Sall right, I'll go 
witcha. I never been inside of one of 
these here actor’s places, anyhow.” 


IT. 


Tyler Robinson thought his nerves 
were bothering him again. He awoke 
with a restive, jumpy, on-edge feeling 
and attributed it to a dream. Beside his 
bed was a small table, on which stood 
a bottle of medicine. He reached for 
the bottle and quite abruptly checked 
the motion. 

















The Leading Man 


This time he heard the sound dis- 
tinctly. A floor board creaked, there 
was a faint swishing noise, as of a coat 
brushing against a chair. Robinson held 
every muscle rigid. The sound was re- 
peated. This time it was a bit closer. 
Some one was in the living room, mov- 
ing toward the bedroom! 

Tyler Robinson smiled. His first im- 
pulse was to lie down and go to sleep 
again. His second impulse was to get 
up and volunteer to help the intruder 
find whatever he had come to look for. 
Dude Skilling had had it right: You 
can’t judge a man by his profession. 
Robinson, for instance, was a tragedian 
who shaved and got his hair cut reg- 
ularly—and he had a sense of humor. 

Again Robinson heard the faint 
scratchy sound. This time it came 
from the foot of the bed, near which 
a dresser stood. The person was now 
in the bedroom. A moment later the 
actor heard what he expected—a drawer 
was being opened. 

“A crude worker,” reflected Robin- 
son; “no imagination. He’s probably 
one of these disgustingly healthy chaps 
without nerves, and assumes that, be- 
cause he sleeps soundly himself, he can 
make as much noise as he pleases, with- 
out waking up others. Hm! What will 
Ido? Yell? That would, most likely, 
prompt him to blaze away in the dark— 
and it might be his stupid luck to hit 
me. Now if I could see him id 

3ut the darkness was impenetrable. 

At any rate, that made it fifty-fifty. 
If he couldn’t see the burglar, the bur- 
glar couldn’t see him. The smile on 
Robinson’s face broadened to a grin. 
The situation pleased him because of 
its dramatic possibilities: Two men in 
a dark room—the one, unarmed and 
aware of the other’s presence; the other 
armed, but not knowing that the former 
is aware of his presence. 

“The trouble with these fellows,” 
mused Robinson, “is that they have so 
little appreciation of the romantic and 
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the adventurous me. They place their 
personal safety above a thrilling ex- 
perience. If that chap wouldn’t use 
his gun, we could have a pleasant little 
party. But with his lack of imagination, 
hm——” 

His reflections abruptly turned into 
a different channel. “Imagination— 
that—that’s it!” 

Robinson’s left arm moved toward the 
table beside the bed. The movement 
was so cautious that he made no per- 
ceptible sound. His fingers touched 
a small pocket flashlight, which he 
kept for emergencies. Near it lay a 
silver spoon. 

Scarcely breathing, he drew his arm 
back and transferred the spoon to his 
right hand. Then, with lightning sud- 
denness, it happened. In the same in- 
stant Robinson flashed on the light and 
jumped up. He landed in a kneeling 
position on the foot of the bed. He 
thrust out his right arm. 

“Got you! Up! Up higher!” 

When the light had been flashed on, 
Sammy Lang had been standing with 
his back to the bed. Before he could 
wheel about, something icy cold had 
been pressed against the back of his 
neck. It sent a chill down his spine. 
He shivered, both because of the sud- 
den cold shock and because of fright. 
His arms went above his head, and he 
dropped his own revolver. 

Two viselike arms coiled about his 
head in a crushing hold, and Lang 
whimpered with pain. 

The struggle was short, as Lang was 
yanked backward and fell across the 
bed. ‘He wiggled and squirmed and 
kicked. Several objects clattered from 
the dresser to the floor. 

From the room below came the 
frightened scream of a woman. The 
call for help was repeated by a man’s 
voice. There were hurried footsteps 
in the hall, as men and women from all 
parts of the house rushed toward Rob- 
inson’s rooms. 


and the Burglars 
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All fight in Sammy Lang was quickly 
crushed out of him. Robinson applied 
the headlock with scientific cruelty. 
The pressure was increased, till Sammy 
lay limp and inert. Then the actor 
proceeded to tie up the intruder in the 
bed sheets. Having secured his man, 
Robinson turned on an electric light and 
drew his bath robe over him. His fel- 
low lodgers were shouting and clamor- 
ing in the hall, as he opened the door. 

“T caught something,” he explained. 
“I’m going to phone to the police to 
hurry 

He was interrupted by a pounding 
on the house door. Mrs. Random, the 
landlady, screamed again and then with 
heroic courage hurried downstairs and 
opened it. A tall, slim, dark-complex- 
ioned man rushed past her and up the 
stairs. 

“I heard the racket and the call for 
help,” he explained, entering Robin- 
son’s*-fooms. .“What’s the trouble?” 
He pulled back his coat and showed a 
badge. “I’m Detective Williams from 
the Coster Street station and 4) 

Robinson pointed to the bed. “You 
may unwrap it, officer, and see for your- 
self.” 

“Second-story man, eh? Good for 
you, Mr.—er if 

“Robinson—Tyler Robinson, actor.” 

“Mr. Robinson, there’s been a little 
epidemic of robberies in this neighbor- 
hood, and four extra detectives have 
been put on the detail. We’re all pre- 
pared to handle these birds. Look!” 
He stepped to the bed, tore the sheets 
from Sammy and clapped a pair of 
handcuffs on him. 

“Get up!” He pulled Sammy to his 
feet. “Caught him red-handed, Mr. 
Robinson ?” 

“Yes. He was working at the 
dresser Ps 

The detective passed his hands 
through Sammy’s pockets and drew 
forth a bunchy of keys. “Skeletons! 
That explains it. He came in through 
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the front door and then got into your 
rooms by unlocking the latch.” 

“If he came in the front door, why 
was it locked a moment ago, when you 
tried to enter?” asked Robinson. 

“Simple. He locked it after him. 
They do it sometimes—you see, other 
tenants might come home and, finding 
the front door open is 

“Clever of him,” cut in Robinson. 
“Didn’t give him credit for so much 
intelligence.” 

The detective picked up the revolver 
from the floor. “Yours, Mr. Robin- 
son?” 

“No. _ His.” 

“Hm.” The detective sneered at 
Sammy. “Scared to use it, eh? Mr. 
Robinson, I suppose you! had a——” 

“No. I keep no weapons. Don’t 
need ’em.” 

“Then how did you land him?” 

“With this!’ Robinson picked up a 
silver spoon. ‘The room was dark, and 
he was at the dresser with his back to 
the bed. I flashed my pocket light, 
jumped up, stuck the flat of the cold 
spoon into the back of his neck and 
then y . 

“Wh-what?” Lang, the detective, 
and all the other persons in the room 
exclaimed simultaneously. 

“Well, when it’s stuck suddenly into 
the back of your neck, I suppose it feels 
like a gun. At any rate, a surprised 
burglar doesn’t think of spoons when 
something cold—something he can’t see 
—is pressed against some part of his 
flesh. It worked just as I thought it 
would. He raised his arms, dropped 
his own gun i 

“Then you nailed him and wrapped 
him up! Mr. Robinson, let me con- 
gratulate you. You have imagination.” 
The detective held out his hand. 

Robinson shook it. “Thank you.” 
Then, after a pause, he went on: 
“When Johnson, my press agent, hears 
of this, he’ll get it on the front page of 
every newspaper in the country. A mil- 


























The Leading Man and the Burglars 


lion dollars worth of publicity for noth- 
ing!” He smiled at Sammy. “I’m un- 
der great obligation to you, my man.” 

“Aw-rr!? Sammy growled and 
turned away. 

“If you wish, Mr. Robinson,” said 
the detective, “you may come along 
now to the police station and make your 
complaint. But it will be just as well 
if you appear to-morrow morning at 
nine, when the prisoner will be ar- 
raigned before a magistrate. Coster 
Street courthouse—you know the 
place?” 

Robinson thought it over. “Yes, I 
know where it is and I'll come in the 
morning.” 

“Good,” returned the detective, as he 
led Lang to the door. “That certainly 
was a clever trick—that spoon. You 
have nerve, Mr. Robinson, and, as I 
said before, imagination. The police 
are indebted to you. This man may be 
responsible for a number of crimes. 
Good night.” The detective roughly 
pushed his prisoner out through the 
door and followed. 


Ill. 


Before retiring for the second time 
that night, Tyler Robinson took a 
double dose of his nerve medicine. He 
was quite naturally exhilarated and 
nervously excited. 

He pictured to himself the scene that 
would take place in the morning at 
court. He would have Johnson, his 
press agent, there. Johnson would get 
a ton of material out of the story. And 
the reporters—they would see excellent 
copy in it—he would be interviewed. 
Front-page stuff—big headlines about 
Tyler Robinson, tragedian, now play- 
_ ing at the Freedom Theater. 

And his manager had been speaking 
of closing the show! Why with this 
publicity—free publicity—he could 
carry on for three or four months more 
—to packed houses. 

9F—ps — 
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Well, he deserved it. That spoon 
trick was clever—not many would have 
thought of it—and even if they had, not 
many possessed the courage to carry out 
the idea. 

How the judge, the attendants, the 
lawyers would grin! “Tyler Robinson 
Captures Burglar with a Silver Spoon!” 
Startling headline, that! 

Robinson’s clock showed it was after 
one. He set the alarm for eight, so as 
to be sure to be on time at court. Then 
he lay down in a comfortable position, 
and the medicine did its work quickly. 

His nerves throbbed evenly and less 
violently, a soothing calm enveloped 
him, and he slept—peacefully, dream- 
lessly, and for a long, long time. 

Then he tossed his head and shoul- 
ders restlessly, trying to find a more 
comfortable spot on the pillow, They 
were bothering him again—those weird, 
terrifying dreams—why didn’t they fet 
him alone? The _ figures—swarming 
about in his rooms—noises, soft, cack- 
ling sounds—nearer—nearer. 

And the pains in his legs, his arms, 
and. 

He shuddered and shivered and he 
knew he was dreaming—if he could 
only wake up—the medicine—he must 
reach for it again. He struggled with 
a tremendous effort to bring himself to, 
kicked out, and opened his eyes. A 
flare—a sudden, blinding flare—and he 
was looking straight into a flashlight. 
Yes, he must be awake. Then why 
couldn’t he breathe—and his arms and 
legs—why couldn’t he move them? 

“You see, Mr. Robinson, we know a 
few tricks ourselves. We did the un- 
expected—we came back!” It was the 
voice of the detective! 

Robinson tried to sit up. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Robinson, we don’t 
make the same mistake twice. This 
time we took the trouble to bind and 
gag you before beginning our work.” 

Robinson tugged at his bonds and 
grunted. The man bent closer. Dude 
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Skilling was in his element—playing 
the part of the suave, boastful braggart. 

“Let me explain this to you, Mr. 
Robinson,” said Skilling in a smooth, 
low voice. “Your press agent, Mr. 
Johnson, will want all of the details. 
It'll make a fine story for him, and 
you'll want to give it to him straight. 
Just keep patient—even if you free 
yourself, I have a revolver, and you 
keep no weapons—so you said—only a 
silver spoon! 

“You recognize me as the detective, 
of course. When my friend Samuel 
came in here the first time, I kept watch 
outside. You see, we had timed the 
movements of Lennigan, the patrolman 
on this beat. When the rumpus was 
raised and the woman screamed, it was 
ten minutes to one, and at that time I 
knew Lennigan was nine blocks away, 
at the other end of his beat. 

“T came up and showed you a nice 
gas inspector’s badge, which you were 
good enough not to look at too closely. 
That much is clear, isn’t it? If there 
hadn’t been quite so many people in 
your room, we might have sprung the 
surprise then and there and staged a 
holdup. But a lot of nervous women 
ajn’t easy to handle. So I marched 
Samuel out and decided to return. We 
knew that our trick had worked, and 
that you didn’t expect a second visit. 
This time we came through the window, 
via the fire escape, and I came along, in 
case Samuel should bungle again. 

“We are persevering gentlemen, Mr. 
Robinson. Industry is the parent of 
success, as your fond mamma and papa 
probably told you in your youth, and 
if you don’t succeed at first, try, try 
again. That’s us.” 

Skilling turned away a moment. 
“Hurry, Samuel. I’m nearing the end 


of my story. Don’t overlook anything, 
and be sure to take the silver spoon for 
a sotvenir.” 

Tyler Robinson was now very much 
He wouid have laughed had he 


awake. 
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been able to. It isn’t often a man finds 
himself in such delightful situations, 
twice in the same night. 

This fellow talking to him evidently 
was blessed with some small degree of 
brains. So much the better, for it is 
safer to trifle with an intelligent man 
than with a stupid one. This fellow 
wouldn’t shoot unless he had to. 

“When you give this story to the 
papers’—The Dude was speaking again 
—‘don’t forget to explain that while 
the first half of the joke was on us, the 
second half was on is 

Robinson nodded and grunted to in- 
dicate that he quite grasped the point. 
Then he lay quite still for a moment— 
long enough to convince The Dude that 
he was resigned to his predicament. 

“IT can’t find nothin’ but a lot of 
trash,” Sammy was saying from some 
part of the room, 

“Look for trick drawers,” said The 
Dude, as he half turned around. 

In that instant, Robinson suddenly 
shifted his body, kicked off his covering, 
and rolled and rolled 

He was a tall man, thick-set and 
heavy, and he hit the floor with a re- 
sounding thump. With remarkable 
agility he rolled under the bed and 
knocked his head against the floor. 

Sammy bungled again. Turning, 
swiftly he pushed a collar box off the 
dresser. 

From below came a scream, and bed- 
lam followed. The whole neighbor- 
hood, so it seemed, was awake and 
yelling at windows. 

Sammy Lang’s profanity made the 
air blue, while Dude Skilling rushed 
about, pulling frantically at drawers, 
scattering the contents, searching for 
something. 

All over the house people were run- 
ning about. Some one hammered on 
the door. “Open! Robinson! Open!” 

“Here, Sam, I got it! Hurry, quick, 
the window Pm 
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The door at length gave way as a 
police whistle sounded outside. The 
lodgers rushed into the room, and some 
one hauled Robinson from under the 
bed and released him. 

A patrolman lumbered in. 

“They went out through the window, 
officer. No, I don’t think there’s much 
sense following.” ; 

“Suppose you call up the precinct sta- 
tion and get them to send tke detectives. 
Meanwhile I’ll run down and, if there 
are any suspicious fellows—hoW many 
of them were there?” 

“Two.” 

The officer rushed out. 

‘Robinson began an excited examina- 
tion of his closet and bureau and 
dresser. At length he sighed, smiled, 
went to the phone and called up the 
precinct station. Next he telephoned his 
press agent Johnson. “And never mind 
the speed rules in getting here,” he in- 
structed. 

The detectives came first. Then the 
patrolman returned. No, he hadn't 
seen any one. A minute later Johnson 
tore in. 

“I have a fine story for you, gentle- 
men,” began Robinson, “a story with a 
moral. Listen to a tale of perseverance, 
showing that industry and tenacity of 
purpose are always handsomely re- 
warded.” 

He gave the details—all of them. 
“They are men with imagination,” he 
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concluded, “and men who are not afraid 
of work. Consequently they richly de- 
serve the * 

“A fine story!” cut in Johnson. “Do 
you call that publicity? You'll be 
laughed off the boards. They’ll——” 

“What was stolen?” asked one of the 
detectives. 

“Twenty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-three dollars, or some 
such absurd amount,” said Robinson. 

“Do you want me to have that 
printed, too?” demanded Johnson 
wrathfully. “Only a prima donna can 
get away with stuff——” 

“Twenty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-three dollars in stage 
money,” replied Robinson, “and a nice 
silver spoon. They overlooked a roll 
of bills in my pock - 

“Gangway!” shouted Johnson. “I 
got ten minutes to catch the late morn- 
ing editions of the papers!” He 
bounded out of the room. 








On a table between them lay several 
newspapers, all of which featured the 
story of the Robinson robbery. 

Dude Skilling and Sammy Lang were 
talking it over. 

“Where'd ’chever git that fool idea 
said Sammy. “Robbin’ a actor! Gee, 
y’orter know better’n’at. ’Chever hear 
of a actor what had any real money?” 

“Shut up,” said The Dude, “I wanta 
think.” 


et 

















WHY HE TOOK NO VACATION 


EARING that in his absence his peculations might be discovered, Alex Smith, 
vice president of a bank in Memphis, Tennessee, refused for eleven years to 


take a vacation. 


At the end of that time the board of directors of the bank 


voted him a month’s vacation and a substantial increase in salary in recognition 
of what they thought to be his exceptional loyalty, 


The vice president’s fears were well founded. 
the bank a shortage of sixty thousand dollars was discovered in his books. 


While he was away from 
His 


pilferings of eleven. years were accounted for in an itemized statement he later 


gave to the board of directors. 
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N°: long ago, the brilliant—and we mean this adjective and all that is 
implied when we use it—Franklin P. Adams (F. P. A.) of the New 
York Tribune, printed this in the column which he conducts in his paper: 

N 3 Why do the writers of detective fiction insist so strongly that their 
detectives do not look like detectives ? 

“This, from the blurb of a new book: 

““A quiet little man, with domed forehead, gold-rimmed spectacles, and the 
sensitive restless hands of an artist, Malcolm Sage is the last person you would 
pick asa brilliant detective.’ 

“And from page twelve of the same book: 

“*He reminds me of a Sunday-school superintendent. He’s not a bit like 
a detective.’ 

“From two other new books we get: 

“Even those who met him for the first time would hardly believe when in- 
formed of his profession.’ (‘The Underwood Mystery.’) 

“and 

“*He looked like anything rather than a detective. . . . David Carroll 
would have passed for anything anywhere save a detective.’ (‘Six Seconds of 
Darkness.’) 

“Nor is this peculiarity found only in modern detective stories, 

“We read in “The Crime of Orcival:’ 

“*M. Lecoq in no wise resembled the conventional French detective.’ 

“Wilkie Collins says of his Sergeant Cuff: 

“He might have been a parson or undertaker or anything else you like, 
except what he really was.’ 

“Anna Katharine Green describes her Mr. Gryce as ‘not the sort of person 


you are doubtless expecting to see . . . not at all the person one would be 
likely to associate with the police.’ 
“What, after all, does a real detective necessarily look like? C. W.” 


Here is an interesting question for some of you authors and readers to 
help us answer: ‘What, after all, does a real detective look like?” 

While we are hot on the subject, have a piece of paper in the “mill,” and, 
also, to start the ball rolling, we are going to take a crack at an answer. 

As some of you know, we spent several years of our life, after leaving 
college, working on a New York newspaper as a police reporter. This not by 
way of boasting or of posing as an expert, but just to show we have reason to 
speak with some authority. 

Now, when we speak of a detective our first thought is that such a person 
is a member of the police department of some city, a “regular detective.” Not 
like Anna Katharine Green’s “Mr. Gryce,” but just the kind of “person one 
would be likely to associate with the police.” In other words, a plain-clothes 


“bull,” or policeman in “citizen’s” clothes. And believe us, brothers and sisters, 


when we tell you, once you learn the type you can spot a “regular detective,” 

ninety-nine times out of a hundred, blocks away. Ask any newspaper man. 
Why can you spot him? In order to become a city detective a man has 

first to be a policeman. Result: He measures up to certain physical standards 
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that are rather exacting. Having become a policeman, a particular carriage is 
acquired, also a distinct manner of authority, an air of taking charge of things, 
bossing the job—‘stand-back, move-on” stuff. Then, too, his citizen’s clothes, 
hat, shoes, et cetera, are worn differently; in just what manner, it is hard to 
define. In the same way it might be hard for a detective, who had become 
a good observer, to explain how the man walking up the street with a violin 
case under his arm is carrying it so that he shows he is not accustomed to doing 
so, and in what way his manner is not suspicious, or is suspicious, as the case 
may be. : 

A regular detective, then, looks like a man who has been a policeman; 
just as, you often hear it said of a man: “He carries himself and has the manner 
of,an old soldier.” 

Come on in and take a hack at it, any of you who feel so inclined. 
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A NOVEL 
By Hugh MacNair Kahler 
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if you are an employer and desire to place your ploy in the positi in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


MorTHER oF TEN.—It is impossible for me to give you delineations of char- 
acter based on the handwriting of children under eight. These scrawls of the 
four youngest are indicative of nothing at all. The fact is that children do not 
really mature in character as fast as we, in our blindness, try to make them or 
allow them to think themselves. Many a boy and girl of twenty-one writes me 
as if they were really men and women, whereas no one’s character is mature at 
that age, and very few really reach maturity until thirty or much over. If we. 
could only base our systems of education and our general attitude toward chil- 
dren on this fact, early marriages, that bane of the world, would pass out of 
existence, and a great many of our physical and moral ills would be greatly 
lessened. Therefore, I repeat, that the handwriting of your children mean abso- 
lutely nothing, so far as true character is concerned, and the sooner you stop 
trying to make your babies into even half-grown children, the better for them. 
You will understand why I say all this when I remind you that you have the 
absurd notion that your son of seven can possibly show “a vocation for the 
ministry.” If he ever does it will not be until he is at least twenty-five. 


E. R. W.—Your handwriting does not belong to the exact literary type, 
neither is it wholly alien. It has some of the precision and clipped beginning 
and final strokes characteristic of the writer who is a good plotter. Those whose 
specialty is “atmosphere” and character drawing are not so precise in their for- 
mations, and often are all but unreadable. I should estimate you as far more 
apt to be successful in the drama than as a direct fictionist; and this, of course, 
includes writing for the motion-picture world. Your sense of construction is 
strong and your mind logical and observant—marked characteristics of the average 
writer for the stage. No, I don’t find you an enigma. I find your nature, 
on the contrary, a well-balanced one, and your disposition not unusual. Your 
signature shows a very positive personality. 


Rosert, SENIOR.—Junior is a man very different from you. He has far 
more imagination and is at least ten times as sensitive, but he lacks your firm 
will, your courage, and your unfaltering ambition. He will need your contin- 
ued help and moral support if he is to make a real man of himself, so that I 
think you are wrong in trying to make him stand alone. His instinctive turn- 
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ing to you is very beautiful, and his whole attitude is full of affection and a sort 
of sweet humility. You don’t find many boys with that fineness of feeling, and 
it should go far to palliate his lack of other qualities which you admire, because 
you possess them so strongly yourself, I think it is a mista’. to say that we 
admire what we are not. Most of us instinctively appreciate people who at 
least resemble us in temperament. It is a big soul that does otherwise. You 
are a driver, a master, a dynamic force. But you might as well give up the hope 
that your son will be that, first as last. He will, however, make you very happy 
if you wiil let yourself love him and not demand of him what he cannot give. 


G. A. S., Jacksonville——That forward motion of your hand, swift, accurate, 
and untiring, which marks your action of writing, is characteristic of you, who 
work smoothly and steadily and are seldom affected by anything outside your 
immediate line of vision, You are, within that line, an exceptionally efficient 
machine and a good member of society. Your tendency is to fulfill all obliga- 
tions which you undertake, and as there are few of us who do this it would 
surely be captious for me to quarrel with the fact that you assume only the 
responsibilities and obligations which literally force themselves upon you. I be- 
lieve that with pressure from within, yourself you could widen, and perhaps 
greatly, the area of your interests and your affections. 


Peart W.—By all means return to country life. Not, mind you, because 
you are inefficient. There is no more mistaken idea than that the farm needs or 
can use the inefficient person, but it does need a kind of talent for which the 
city has not much use, and which it usually crushes. Your gentleness, thorough- 
ness, moderation, liking for a quiet home life, dislike of competition—all are 
good qualities, but in a city they place you at a disadvantage. Your nature is 
an exceedingly sensitive one, so that the great contrasts, the hurry, the pressure, 
and the cruel exactness of a city must strain your nervous system as well as 
depress you. Since you are accustomed to farm life, and since your instincts 
lead you there, do not distrust yourself or your ability to “make good.” 


Dix1E.—You are entirely right in thinking that you would study hard if, 
you were interested in what you were doing. I do wish that girls would not 
seem to consider stenography the only career open to a woman. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of others. So far as you are concerned, you possess natural good taste, 
and you would be intensely interested in any work which used it. I advise 
you to go to a school of design and look into the various courses offered there. 
I am sure that you will be drawn to one of them; generally speaking, you ought 
to train your fingers and your eye for the expression of your taste. You are 
inaccurate and incoherent when it comes to such work as stenography, and will 
only make a failure if you try it. Number one—“Smoke from the Boiler’— 
shows a good-natured person who is too easily influenced. Number two—“Last 
Saturday”—-shows far more reserve and a capacity for keeping a secret. 


FE. Hanson.—The strongest indication in your writing is the upward trend 
of it, which shows your incurable optimism. You have a fair amount of prac- 
tical ability, too, but you are not especially efficient in any one line. So far as 
the possibilities in the latter are concerned, it looks to me as if you would make 
a splendid salesman, because of your personal qualities. What is more, you 
are capable of being really and intensely interested in other people. That being 
the case, you could sell real estate or insurance or books; all lines in which there 
are many amateurs, but in which the experienced, trained woman or man gets 
the plums. 


IRENE G., Canada.—“Should it be necessary for me to support myself, at 
any future time.” Well, why wait for the future? Unless you have young 
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children, or a household which is in itself a vocation, you ought 
not to wait until “it is necessary.” That is exactly the time when, if 
we haven't been working, we find it most difficult to do so. As for 
you, your writing shows that you need all sorts of training. Mentally you could 
well afford to go to a business college for at least two years. Physically you 
need to train, to harden your muscles, and to develop your quickness of eye and 
sureness of foot. Half of the so-called inefficiency of women is due to their 
physical flabbiness. You will think that I am hard, but I am not. I do full 
justice to your fineness of feeling, your warm-heartedness, and your innate re- 
finemen:, but these things have to be supplemented by more substantial qualities 
Lefore we are fitted to grapple with the world. The specimen numbered two 
shows good nature and a fair amount of practical ability. The specimen num- - 
bered three shows a nature which is an odd combination of stupid opinionatedness 
and real friendliness—not such an unusual combination as it sounds, but one 
which makes a personality always more or less of a disturbing factor. 


Detective Story Magazine 


At, JuNior.—So you want to know whether you are a misfit or a shiftless 
bum? ~ And you're all of seventeen years old! Oh, dear Al, junior, I wish I could 
pound some sense into the heads of boys like you. You say you have wanted 
to travel “ever since I can remember.” Well, son, that’s common to the race 
of man. The youngster who doesn’t want to travel has something the matter 
with her or him. It’s not a distinguishing mark. And as for being either a 
misfit or a bum, you couldn’t be either, while you are still a child. I’m sure 
you'll be highly indignant at that, but it’s what you are, and if you’d only realize 
it and continue to get your education quietly until you were at least twenty-one, 
you'd be doing something sensible. 





I agree that you are not strong on mathematics, but I do agree, also, that 
you have artistic talent. Just how much, I do not know; but enough to war- 
rant your giving it some training. 


S. M. E—Any husband who will tell a wife that she is insane and chortles 
over the fact is himself in great danger of being so labeled by an alienist. The 
specimen of writing which you inclose does not resemble yours at all, and I am 
certain that you do not resemble that person. Your handwriting shows you 
nervous, but I don’t wonder at that. As for “threatening to leave,’ my dear, 
never threaten. Either endure what you feel that you must or, ought, or else 
act. People who threaten are merely showing how weak they are. Stop worry- 
ing, whining, complaining, and threatening, and find some work to do, whether 
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you like it or not. The experience will settle your nerves, quiet your fears, and 
make you more of a woman; and it may lead to ultimate happiness. 


BPSD SIBIECECECEE 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


tn writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whethor or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whother or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh te find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


HIS is the time of the. year when motoring tours are being planned by ~ 
i every one who owns any kind of a car. I am therefore giving the out- 
lines of the general laws concerning motorists. 

The laws of all the States say that speed shall, under all conditions, be 
“reasonable and proper.” By glancing over all State regulations it will be seen 
that this is interpreted to mean from twenty to thirty miles an hour in the open 
country, reducing to from ten to fifteen for municipalities. The highly popu- 
lated sections of the country, such as the coast line of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, put twenty miles per hour as the top speed at which a car may travel 
on any road, while Maine, Pennsylvania, and Western States run up into thirty. 
To be safe it would be best for the motorist to slow down to twenty in the At- 
lantic coast States. 

Most of the States require nonglare lights, or headlights that shall not pro- 
ject rays at a greater height than a parallel of four and a half feet. Most of 
the regulations demand mirrors so placed that a view of the rear is afforded 
the driver. 

The use of spotlights, generally speaking, is restricted to use for the reading 
of signs. In all States directing a spotlight at an approaching vehicle or person 
is strictly forbidden. 

It is to be observed that in outside cities the rule that those on avenues have 
the right of way over those coming from a cross street, is changed. Most of 
the Eastern States provide that the driver approaching from the right is the 
one who has the right of way. Even in States where this is not the law, it is 
the custom, so the visiting motorist should be careful. 

In most of the States a chauffeur is required to be over eighteen years o!d. 

Under a recent ruling the Canadian customs department now permits Ameri- 
can motoring in the Dominion of Canada, for pleasure purposes only, for a period 
of thirty days, the only requirement being that the tourist shall apply at the 
customhouse at the frontier port for a certificate, which will give admittance 
without formal entry. 

The period allowed visiting motorists in the various States is herewith given. 
Where the time is said to be “reciprocal” it means that as much time will be 
given, say, a New York visitor to Maine, as would be allowed a Maine visitor 
in New York State. 

Alabama, reciprocal. Arizona, six months, - Arkansas, reciprocal. Cali- 
fornia, ninety days. Colorado, ninety days. Connecticut, thirty days. District 
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of Columbia, reciprocal. Delaware, reciprocal. Florida, thirty days. Georgia, 
thirty days. Idaho, reciprocal. Illinois, sixty days. Indiana, sixty days. Iowa, 
reciprocal. Kansas, thirty days. Kentucky, reciprocal. Louisiana, reciprocal. 
Maine, thirty days. Maryland, two periods of seven consecutive days, each. 
Massachusetts, thirty days. Michigan, thirty days. Minnesota, thirty days. Mis- 
sissippi, sixty days. Missouri, twenty days. Montana, reciprocal. Nebraska, 
thirty days. Nevada, thirty consecutive days. New Mexico, sixty 
days. New Hampshire, twenty days touring privilege; nonresidents may 
register for July, August, and September at one half the annual fees. New 
Jersey, total of fifteen days a year. New York, reciprocal. “North Carolina, 
fifteen days. North Dakota, reciprocal. Ohio, reciprocal. Oklahoma, reciprocal. 
Oregon, thirty days. Pennsylvania, reciprocal. Rhode Island, ten days. South 
Carolina, reciprocal. South Dakota, reciprocal. Tennessee, no requirements for 
tourists. Texas, reciprocal, Utah, thirty days. Vermont, reciprocal. Virginia, 
two periods of seven consecutive days each year. Washington, ninety days. West 
Virginia, reciprocal. Wisconsin, reciprocal. Wyoming, ninety days, 
Note: In Canada motorists must use left instead of right side of road. 


ANNTELOVIORUUUUUETEVALA AEA 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which you are especially interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Herb Farmer 


GREAT many remedies and toilet preparations which are well known 
A and fairly cheap in Europe, or, at least, were six years ago, are almost 
unknown over here, because the supplies for their preparation must be 
imported. Yet the raising of medicinal herbs and of flowers of certain kinds is 
about the simplest operation possible in a garden. Herbs, with moderate care, 
will grow like weeds The seed is not difficult to procure. Water is far less 
essential than it is for even the most ordinary flowers or vegetable. The product 
is light and easy to handle. It would seem as though the market would be 
flooded, on this basis, with herbs, but the most common have to be imported. 

Consider the one matter of lavender plants, for instance. Lavender, in old 
gardens, was grown in any place which was bare, or which had refused to grow 
other things. It flowers profusely and needs only to be cured by drying in the sun, 
Yet lavender, to the extent needed by the manufacturing perfumers, comes from 
Europe. In the last four years you probably will have noticed that the old woman 
or man who sold lavender at the corner of the street has disappeared. Lavender 
is scarce and high because almost none is coming from Europe, and, so far as 
the trade is concerned, none is produced here. Yet any woman who would plant 
an acre of lavender could ship the dried flowers into the wholesale perfumery 
district of New York and practically make her living. Any suburban place with 
a quarter of an acre to spare could sell the product of that ground in herbs and 
flowers to the local drug store. 

The demand for certain herbs is a varied one. Some years it is one thing 
and sometimes another. A letter to any wholesale chemical firm or any whole- 
sale perfume manufacturer would bring information of the market, prices, and 
so on. There are also numbers of trade journals which give this information. 
Any good bookseller or magazine dealer will give the names of half a dozen such 
journals in answer to an inquiry. These journals would open up a whole new 
field to any one with even a little land. There are some herbs so delicate and 
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so little grown here that even a quarter of an acre would be highly profitable 
when planted with it. 

Among the perfumers, the common, old-fashioned lemon verbena is used 
as the foundation for many perfumes. Yet it is hardly possible to get enough 
of it. Florists, unless they have a very large place, do not bother with it, and 
the great ones out in California cannot, because the lemon verbena loses somé 
of its sweetness when grown in that State’s perfect climate. In fact, all plants 
that are grown for perfume produce better results in a climate which is not too 
warm, unless it is jessamine and other semitropic flowers. 

Lemon verbena was grown by our grandmothers in the corners of gardens 
or in places not likely to have much care. A well-known perfumer told me that 
an acre, planted to lemon verbena, would be a sufficient income for two economical 
persons to live on. The flowers are gathered early in the morning, packed at 
once, and shipped to the nearest wholesale district. 

Bergamot, the foundation for many perfumes, is much needed. The flowers 
of the common Madeira vine, of lilies of the valley, dried rose petals, basil, 
tansy, fennel, caraway, mint—all these things have a very distinct commercial 
value when grown in quantities slightly over the ordinary garden lots. 

So eager are the manufacturers for such products that they will gladly 
answer inquiries or suggest the planting of. particular things which they need. 

The trade journals mentioned before contain, in almost every number, 
articles about the scarcity of this or that herb or plant. On the other hand, 
florists and seedsmen may be always relied upon for expert and special advice, 
should any one determine to go into this business; so that a more encouraging 
venture could hardly be imagined. 

People in very remote districts would have to ship all plants and herbs in 
a dried state, and this would make some difference in the kind of thing which 
could be raised; but the compensation is that in more remote districts land is 
not high. 

Any one interested in this subject may write me for fuller information. 
If the location is given, with the amount of land which could be used or pro- 
cured, and the time at the writer’s disposal, I shall be glad to suggest special 
herbs or plants for that particular situation, or to discuss any phase of this most 
promising line. It seems to me that such work would be ideal for owners of 
small properties, for widows with a few acres, and for young men and women 
living at home, who desire to add to their incomes. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE cipher, or, rather, the bit of secret writing that is this week’s mental 

i gymnastic stunt, was meant to fool Police Lieutenant Slater. It was in- 

vented at short notice by “Fighting” Dan McGinnis, a second-story 
worker and footpad. These are the circumstances: 

Fighting Dan had turned a trick one night, and the following day his pals, 
who were “in the know,” told him that headquarters had the goods on him, and 
that they already had sent out Lieutenant Slater to get him. Upon hearing this 
news Dan rushed off at once to the only persons of consequence in his life—his 
wife and five-year-old little girl. It was his intention to tell his wife, who knew 
how he made his livelihood, all the facts of his predicament, and kiss her and 
the child good-by and go into hiding until the furor died down. 

When he got home to his little flat his wife was not in. Either she was 
doing the marketing or visiting a neighbor or—well, as Dan saw things, it didn’t 
matter where she was. He had to get away, and that mighty quick. 
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His little girl was playing on the floor by a cozy fire, with a pencil and a 
pad of paper. This gave him an idea he was proud of. He decided to leave 
a message for his wife which, if found, would be taken for some of the child’s 
scribbling, but which to his wife would mean something very definite, 

So he set to work at once, and in a short time he had worked out a mes- 
sage that satisfied him. He knew that his wife would be able to decipher it, 


for she was a clever girl; Dan said so often. She’d recognize his figures and™ 


stick at them till she made them tell her something. Quickly he slid his mes- 
sage under several sheets of paper which the child had covered with figures, 
kissed his little daughter good-by, and fled. 

, And none too soon, for, hardly had Dan rounded the corner one block from 
home, when Lieutenant Slater set foot on the doorstep of the tenement. The 
lieutenant climbed the stairs and walked in upon the child, still covering her pad 
with figures and cooing out her glee at the result. 

It was only a question of time until the lieutenant found the message Dan 
had left for his wife. Its bold strokes were unmistakable. He pocketed the 
page, and, back at headquarters, he worked it out. Here is a printed reproduc- 
tion of Dan’s message. You will not find it difficult. Solve it, and see if you 
can tell what became of Fighting Dan. 
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In last week’s problem, A is 1, then every fourth letter takes the next figure, 
always counting the last letter numbered as the first in the group of four. Ar 
hyphen indicates the end of a word, and an x indicates the end of a sentence. 
Where a letter is repeated, it is indicated by an apostrophe. The solution reads: 
“Everything is O. K. To-morrow night at ten. Meet me at r. r. bridge.” 








Did You Know That 


CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 


Has Written a Western Novelette? 
You Will Find It in This Weck’s Issue of 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE 
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SANDS, GEORGE HAYS.—He is a little over six fact 
tall, and has light, curly hair and blue eyes He is 
telegrapher, and is crippled in his right arm, which naakes 
him left-handed. He left Perry County, Pennsylvania, in 
t, and was last heard from about = 

months after he left from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
fifty-eight years old. His brother Clement, and his sister 

ith, and two half sisters, would be grateful to any 
one who can tell them if he is still living, and would 
deeply i any jon about him. Mrs. Mary 
Lukens, aged Bh a 


BERGEN, B. A.—One year ago he left his home in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and his wife has not heard from him 
since that time. He is of medium build, with light hair 
and blue eyes, and is very bald. He worked in am- 
munition plants, and was sometimes known as Al Adams. 
Any information about him will be gratefully received by 
Mrs. B. A. Bergen, care of this magazine. 


HOWELL, WILLIAM R.—He is twenty-nine years old, 
about five feet seven inches tall, and has black hair and 
dark eyes, and a dark complexion. One finger is missing 
= his left hand, and another is off to the first knuckle. 

was a corporal the Fifty-second Pioneer Infantry. 
He left his home last April, and when last heard 
was in Illinois. He is asked 
wife, as there De: 
Mrs.- Fannie B. Howell, Box 25, Windsor, New York. 


MACE, ALEXANDER ALOYSIUS.—He is thirty-six years 
of age, five feet ten inches tall, has chestnut curly hair, 
and his feet turn in aay. His left eyelid droops, and 
he wears glasses and steo; e is a professional pianist 
and when last heard of was playing in vaudeville. His 
wife has not seen nine years, and will greatly 
appreciate an information “that will help her to know his 
present whereabouts. Mrs. V. Mace, care of this magazine. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE.—In 1887 a little boy five years 
of age was found in the streets of New York City by Jus- 





having heard of a boy of that age ee lost at that time, 
he will be glad to hear from them. © does not remem- 
ber anything of his parents or how he came to be alone 
nm the streets. He would be very happy if he could find 
his relatives, and will be deeply grateful = any assistance 
in the matter. William J, Sherwood, care of this magazine. 


WARSCHAUER, JOSEPH and HERBERT STRAUB.— 
They both disappeared after Straub had made a fortune 
in Mississippi and Tennessee. They were close chums and 
lived most of their time in Flatbush, Brooklyn. Their occu- 
pation was selling for a large concern in New York, and 
they usually lived at first-class hotels. Any information re- 
garding them will be greatly appreciated by C. F. Straub, 
Pinehurst Hotel, Laurel, Mississippi. 


KELLY, C. L.—He is twenty-nine years old, five feet 
rine inches tall, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
has light hair and brown eyes. On his left forearm is ta 
ong a rose and heart and on his right arm the initials 

was a member of the Princess Patricia Cana- 
dian “Light Infantry, and served overseas from August, 1914, 
to July, 1919, whe He returned y 
Chicago and left there in August of the same year. 
former bunkie wants to find him and will be deeply, | 
for any information that will help him in his search. 
M. J. K., care of this magazine. 


KNOWLES, JOHN HENRY.—He left England nine years 
ago and went to Canada, where he intended to make a 
home for his wife and his little son, who was then two 
years old. He was last heard of eight years ago, when he 
was working for the Canadian Car Company, Cote St. Paul, 
Montreal. It has been impossible to get any news of him 
since that time. His wife has made every effort to trace 
him, but without success. He is five feet eight inches tall, 
broad set, with round features and a dark complexion. Any 
information that will help his family know what has 
become of him will be very gratefully received by his wife, 
gd E. Knowles, care of this magazine. 


LLIAMS, MISS.—She is an Australian actress and is 
thous ht to have been performing in America for some tim 
ng believed “that she makes her home somewhere in New 
p ae and that she is married to a theatrical manager. 
Her sister has just come from Australia to visit her. Some 
friends from Australia are anxious to get into communica- 
tion with her and will greatly appreciate any assistance in 
the matter. Mrs. E. C. Martin, care of this magazine. 





GREEN.—If any of the descendants of W. Green, who 
came to the United States from Cambridgeshire, England, 
when he was twenty-one years old, should see this and 
would care to get in touch with their English relations, 
they are asked to write to O. Dring, care of this magazine. 


TAaTierER, nOWARD 4. * —His buddy, who soldiered 

in mpa L Camp Kearney, California, 
he has some good news 
for him. Corporal Yaw, care of this magazine. 


MATHEY, LAWRENCE.—He was last heard of in New- 
port News, Virginia, about nine months ago. His home 
is in Buffalo, New York. He is about twenty-two years 
old, weighs one hundred and eighty-five pounds, and has 
auburn hair. Any word from him, or any news of him, 
would be a great joy to his worried mother, and would be 
greatly appreciated by all his family. Please write to his 
peother. A ae R. Mathey, 2124 Geneva Street, Buffalo, 

ew Yor 


LANG, STUART. BELLVILLE He is a Canadian and 
is the son of Ed. F. d Nellie Lang. When last heard of 
he was with a ouevey ae in Montana, intending to go 
into Colorado. This was four or five years ago. All let- 
ters sent to the Colorado address were returned unclaimed. 
Any information as to where he is if alive, or of his death, 
would be thankfully received by his aunt, Mrs. A. B. Davies, 
R. R. Number One, Joseph, Oregon. 


GROVER, FRED L.—He left home to go to work on the 
seventh of ‘Septembe r, 1920, and has not been heard from 
ince. His wife and children are very unhappy about him, 
and beg hiss if he sees * to come back to them and 
everything will be all right. 


P. A. R., who was with the H. G. W. in the summer of 
1916, is asked to write to his old buddy, E. D. M., care 
of this magazine. 


MATHES, HENRY — was brought up at Corydon 
and left there when quite a young man. He was last heard 
from in May, 1896, in Boxbutte County, Nebraska. He is 
a small man and used to weigh about one hundred and 
forty pounds, and had brown hair and mustache. He is 
now about sixty-four years old. Any information about him 
will be appreciated by O. D. G., care of this magazine. 


MORSE, AMY gg | dary pT cage ok come home at once 
Mother is critically ill and wants see you. Write to 
your sister, Mrs. Bell Jones, 5 Lindel Street, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 


KOHN, JAMES ABRAHAM GARFIELD.—He was known 
in Beaumont, Texas, as Doctor Alfred Collins, professor of 
palmistry, in 1907. He is about thirty-nine years old, five 
feet seven inches tall, of dark complexion, and weighed one 
hundred and twenty pounds when last seen by his family, 
in 1904. Any information concerning bim will be grate- 
fully received by his brother, Joseph Kohn, 117 North Main 
Street, Los Angeles, California, 


TUCKER, ALEXANDER KNIGHT.—He was born in New 
York City, and was last seen about 1899 at 142 West Seven- 
teenth Street. Any information about him will be _grate- 
fully appreciated by his brother, William Thomas Tucker, 
135 1-2 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


JOHNSON, CHRIS.—He is six feet tall and was born in 
1892 in Sawyer, Wisconsin. He left Sturgeon Bay, that 
State, fourteen years ago. is mother, his sisters, and his 
brother Oscar, would like to find him His mother has 
just lost_a ye: By Walter, and is longing to see Chris 
again. He is asked to write to his sister Amanda, who will 
thankfully seine any information. Mrs. H. Roland, 267 
San Jose Avenue, San Francisco, California, 


STEWART and THAIRD.—These two men were sailors 
and before being sent abroad during the war served at 280 
Broadway and also on the receiving ship at New York. hey 
are asked to write to their old friend, “‘Dizzy,’’ who will i 
very glad to hear from them. W. R. Datoush, care of this 
magazine. 


BARNES, S. M.—He is about fifty-six_years old, six feet 
tall, and weighs two hundred pounds. He was last heard 
from in Oklahoma about eighteen months ago. He has 
gray eyes, a sandy mustache, and wears a_ beard. The 
third finger of his left hand has been cut off at the first 
joint. An old friend would be glad to get some news of 
him and will appreciate any assistance in the matter. C. P. 
Niccles, 907 East High Street, Terrell, Texas. 
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PANGLER, MRS. C. L.—On the second of November, 
she left her rooms in Shreveport, Louisiana, about 
o’clock in the afternoon, and went to the railroad sta- 
A man named Nelson helped “her with her ye and 

suit case. She said she was going to Kansas City to see 

her husband’s mother, who was serio and that her 
husband, who works on the railroad, would follow when 
he came in from his trip. She left no message for her 
band, who rieving at her absence, hi 
me we may help to 
Any nformation will be thankfully 
L. Spangler, 4021 Woodland Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


BARNUM, read HOMEK.—He was born in or near 
Verment or Bosto hi b 
son was just 

1906. 


j ‘avor by writing 
yhittmore Barnum, 3552 Pueblo Avenue, San 


Diego, California. 


TOWSLEY, Soeent, Onan A6. — left his home in 
Lansing in December, 1919. His wife got a divorce and 
went away, and the baby “ted in February. One child is 
with his wife’s people and the other one is with Hobert’s 
mother. His sister and brother will be glad receive 
any news of him and will be most grateful to any one who 
will help them to communicate with their brother. Mrs. 
Clyde Towsley, 210 Beal Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


LINDSEY.—My mother died forty-six years ago, when 
she was thirty-four years old. Her name was Jane Emma 
Lindsey, or Lindsay, and she came from Pennsylvania. She 
had a brother Jim and a sister Libbie. She married Augus- 
tus Smith, in New London, @hio, who kept a livery stable. 

There were three children, George, Augusta, Hattie. 
{f any one can give me any information relative to my 
mother’s people, I shall be deeply indebted to them. Mrs. 
Hattie Sherman, 355 Eleventh Street, Elyria, Ohio. 


CORNEW, SAM H.—We was last heard from in Califor- 
nia before the earthquake. He was born and brought. up 
in ge Jersey, and had served in the Philippines with the 
U. S. army. Any one who knows anything about him, or who 
can tell if he 5 A alive or dead, will do a favor by writing 
to his sister, Mrs. M. H. Diefenbach, General Delivery, 
Tampa, Florida, 


MOSS, R. T.—When last heard of he was in Marshall, 
California, He has brown hair and — and weighed 
about one hundred and forty pounds. news of him 
will be gladly received by Mrs. me. Sisson, 29 Me- 
chanic Street, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


CRCGG, JOSEPHINE E.—She left Philadelphia on the 
twentieth of June, 1920, in_the morning, and supposed 
to have gone to Atlantic City. She is twenty-two years 
old, about five feet three inches in height, and has hazel 
eyes and brown-reddish hair. A burn scar runs from the 
point of her chin to the base of her neck. She may be 
employed as a domestic. Her husband and her mother are 
worrying about her and will be deeply grateful to any one 
who can give them any clew that will help them to find her. 
Any information will be thankfully received by her hus- 
band, James E. Crogg, 57 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


JACKSON, PAgQeAnnnr, also known by the names of 
Johnson and hart. She is about five feet six inches 
tall, with 7 ~ —— eyes and hair and a dark complexion. 
The last letter received from her was in April, 1920, in 
which she said she was going to South Dakota. She is 
accompanied by an elderly woman with gray hair and Rs 
small in stature, with a crippled hand, who cla be 
her grandmother, but is no relation, and it is hone “that 
she is not doing the right thing by the girl, who is only 
sixteen years of age, but looks older, and has been mar- 
ried, but the marriage was annulled on account of her 
age. Any information will be most gratefully received by 
her mother, who is_in distress and sorrow at the absence 
of her only child. Mrs, Mildred Baker, care of this maga- 
zine, 


SIMS, IRWIN.—He lived in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
enlisted’ in the army and was sent to Fort Prebie, ‘Port- 
land, Maine. He was overseas =" Company A, 
and ‘was last heard from in June, 1918. Same of his com- 
spdea said that he had been taken prisoner, but nothing 

efinite was known. His friends are anxious to find out 
— has become of him and will glad to hear from 

one who can give them news of him. M, P., care 
of Tents magazine, 


SMITH, GEORGE and MAURICE, who left West a 
view, Pennsylvania, thirty-five or forty years ago. Geo’ 
was with General Custer when he was fighting Indians "tn 
the West, but Maurice has never been hea rom. ny 
information about them will be gladly received by Joy L. 
Smith, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 


o Pesenese WANTED of Cal Beebe, Semedy on the 

8. S..‘‘Kentucky,” and last ry a in 1919 in Boston; 
Charis Yarbrough, formerly of the S. Tew Hamp- 
shire,”’ and last heard of in Ween Onis. Please write 
to F. S., care of this magazine. 


souneon, HAROLD N.—He left Camp Stewart, New- 

Vir, to Breese, -~ Xi came back 

his old friend who bunked with him at Camp Stewart, 
Thomas Sims, 904 Raleigh Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Missing Department 


BURN. wna a te ghtent, Sy toe years old and 
L . at 


as hb resent address, or tha’ mber of 
family, will be gratefully received by M. A, an A 1938 
South Durbin Street, Cascez, Wyoming, 


HENRICK, SARAH and WILL!IAM.—They were last seen 
by their sister eight years ago, when they were living at 
Greene Street, Philadeciphia. She would like to know where 
they are now and wiil greatly appreciate any information 
that will help her to find them. Mrs. Sealoski, 51 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


DURWOOD, ALLEN T.—He left Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
in May, 1920, with his wife and daughter, Rose, for Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Any one who knows his present address 
will do a favor by writing to Sergeant Lawson B. Bootle, 
Q. M. C, Det., Camp Gordon, Georgia, 


BAaeen, ROBERT.—He has not been heard of for more 
than years, and his grandchild would be glad to 
know sailing of him. C. D., care of this magazine. 


MARTIN, LEE R.—He was last heard from at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Any information regarding his pres- 
ent whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his sistor, 
Mrs. C. B. Martin, 963 Thirty-fourth Street, Bellaire, Ohio. 


ARMAN, JOHN WESLEY.—He was last seen on June 
when he left his home in Connellsville, Penn- 

© to Pittsburgh, to get his pay from the 

Railroad. He is twenty-four years of age, five 


a fet eight inches tall, and has dark-brown hair, hazel eyes, 
a 


a ruddy complexion. He weighs about one hundred 
and forty pounds. The head of a cowgirl is tattooed on 
his left arm. His wife and three little children are very 
unhappy at his absence, and any news of him will be 
greatly appreciated. E. L. W., care of this magazine. 


HILLEGAAS, DOCTOR W. G.—When last heard from he 
was in Pennsylvania. Any news as to his whereabouts will 
be greatly appreciated. Please write to Mr. M. Miramon, 
46 High Street, Reno, Nevada. 


JOHNSON, EDWARD WELLS, who left Winifrede, West 
Virginia, about thirty-two years ago, and when last heard 
of, about twenty-five years ago, hed married, had a fam- 
ily, and was living in Greenville, Kentucky, where he was 
Poe in some way with a small coal mine. Any news 

bim_or his family Swill be gladly received by his sister, 
Mrs. Virgie Lee Mease, South Charleston, West Virginia. 

OnEL OSH Rose and EDITH, who left Lapeer, Michi- 
fir” 6. it was heard that Rose had married a 

r. Wheeler.” ae when last heard of they were living in 

Kaiamazoo, Michigan. If a | one who knows them should 
see this, they will do a t favor ong writing to C. Pros- 
ser, 309 Langdon Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


GRANT, JOE.—He is about twenty-nine years old, six 
feet tall, weighs about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
and has light-brown hair and dark-blue eyes. The middle 
forefinger of his left hand is off at the knuckle. At one 
time he belonged to the Oddfellows Ledge, at Crossett, 
Arkansas, and was last seen on February 10, 1916, in San 
Francisco, on board a boat bound for_Central America. If 
he sees this, he is asked to write to Jack F. Stevens, 1118 
North Commerce Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MOORE, JQHN KENNETH.—He left his ingee in Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, on November 17, 1920. He is fifteen 
years old, five feet four inches in height, weighs one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, an well built, and has light hair, 
When last seen he wore knick- 
black shoes and stockings, 
brown hat, and a reddish-brown mackinaw. His family is 
heartbroken at his absence and will be most grateful for 
af information that will lead to his return. Please write 
his father, George Moore, 203 King Street, Stratford, 
Connecticut. 


STRODE, WILLIAM JAMES. —He was last heard of in 


1 write to her. Mrs. J. Gilbert, 27 ‘ann Street, Guelph, 


Ontario, Canada. 


LEVIE, EVERSOLE.—When last heard of he was in Mil- 
waukee, sixteen years ago. He was a railroader and be- 
longed to the brotherhood lodge. Any one who knows any- 
thing about him will do a favor by writing to his sister, 
Mrs. Fannie Kleinsorgen, 1917 Columbia Avenue, 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 


HAINZE, EUGENE.—He was born in Austria and is 
thirty-two years old. Is well educated and speaks, reads, 
and writes English, German, and Italian. He came to the 
United States in 1911, is a designer and cartoonist by pro- 
fession, and was last heard of in Rochester, New York, in 
1912, He is about five feet eleven inches Rw clean shaven, 
with gray eyes and brown hair, and 2 scar_ between 
the a and fourth fingers of the right Shand. His name 
is also spelled Haincze and Heinze. This young man’s 
raother oi getting old and is grieving at the absence of 
her son. Many efforts have been made to find him, but 
without success, and it is hoped that some of our readers 
may be able to help in tracing him, for which they will 
e sincere thanks of his anxious mother end 
Pleaso write to F. J. Hainze, Box 1098, Amarillo, 


Phila- 


receive 
brother, 
Texas, 











; 
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CROCKENBERG, wns, JOSEPHINE.—She was last 
heard of on January 1919, on Adams Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. Her son would Mike to hear from her. Any infor- 
mation about her will gladly received. Lyman J, 
Crockenberg, care of this magazine. 


CAGLE, ISOM.—He went to California with the ‘‘Forty- 
niners,’” and when last heard from was_in Sonora, that 
State, where he owned a large ranch, is home was in 
Batesville, Arkansas. Any information will be greatly ap- 
peseates by his nephew, James J. Allen, Route A, Hugo- 

n, ansas, 


RANDLES, MAYBEL MA ROARET — the was last heard 
of in December, 1915, in Windsor, Ontario, when she left 
home to marry a man named Jim Buhl, and has not been 
heard from since that time. Her sorrowing mother will be 
deeply grateful to any one who can help her to find her 
lost cauahter. Mrs.-Ada Randles, Benito P. O., Manitoba, 

anada. 


HYRE, RADERS HUMBOLDT.—He is tall, with blue 
eyes and auburn hair, and weighs about one hundred and 
seventy pounds. He was last heard of at Jerome, Arizona, 
in September, 1920. Any information will be gratefully re- 
ceived by his sister, Leonora Hyre, Box 284, Mineral Wells, 
+eXas. 


CHAPPELL, ANNIE.—Her maiden name was Woods, and 
she left her home in West Toronto, Canada, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1912. She wrote once, at Chirstmas, 1913, put there 
was no address in the letter, which bore the postmark of 
Edmonton, Alberta. If she sees this, she is asked to 
wrii2 or come home to her mother, who has never ceased 
to long for her, and who will be thankful for any _infor- 
mation that will help her to find her daughter. Mrs. F. 
Whitfield, 541 West Side Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


PHIPPS, MRS. VERN G.—Her sister is very anxious to 
hear from her and would be glad if she would come home, 
as her little girl is grieving herself to death for her mother. 
She is twenty-five years old, with dark hair and eyes, 
and was not in good health when she went away. Any 
news of her will be gladly received by her sister, Mrs. 
Lydia Godfrey, 313 South Union Street, Tecumseh, Michigan. 





SMITH.—I was born in New York twenty-one years 
ago, and was placed in St. Vincent’s Home. When I was 
four years old I was adopted, and have been unable to 
get any information about my parents. I do not know 
my mother’s maiden name. I have been told that I had 
a sister in Boston who was older than I, but how much 
older I do not know. My right name is Joseph John 
Smith. If any one can help me to know something about 
my people, I shall be most grateful to them. Joseph 
Smith, care of this magazine. 


HANNIGAN, JOHN’ and LAWRENCE.—Their brother, 
Maurice, who has not heard from them for years, would 
be glad to get news of them. M. A. Hannigan, care of 
this magazine. 


BAYES, MRS. C. C.—Her maiden name was Agnes Viola 
Hobbs, and she formerly lived in Seattle and vicinity. Be- 
fore she was married she lived in Salem, Arkansas. A 
friend would like to hear from her or from any one who 
knows her present address. Mrs. Gladys E. Hoffman, Cur- 
tin, Oregon. 


HUBERTZ, YOHAN, known as “Barney.’”? Seven years 
ago he took his little boy to the Orphans’ Home in Addi- 
son, Illinois, and has not been seen by his family since. 
He is about fifty years old, tall, and of heavy build. His 
children are anxious to know what has become of him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who will be kind 
enough to help them to find their father. Please write to 
his daughter, Margaret Hubertz, care of this magazine. 


PAQUETTE, ALBERT.—UHe is five feet three inches tall, 
has dark, curly hair, and weighs about one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. He was last heard of in 1919, when he 
was in Oklahoma. His mother died on November 16, 1920, 
and his brother would like very much to hear from him 
or from any one who can tell him where he is. Arthur 
Paquette, care of this magazine. 


MUNTON, SERGEANT FRANK.—He was in the Seventy- 
Ninth Field Artillery, Battery B, and was sent from El 
Paso, Texas, to Anniston, Alabama, and later went over- 
seas. It was heard that he came back_and had married. 
He was in the regular army ten years. His son and daugh- 
ter-in-law are very anxious to hear from him, and will be 
grateful to any one who can tell them where he is. Please 
al to Mrs. J. H. Munton, 805 Bradley Place, Chicago, 

linois. 


BOCTH, E. 0.—In 1900 he was a member of Troop G, 
Fifteenth Cavalry, at Mindanao. Any information about him 
= be greatly appreciated by W. L. B., care of this maga- 
ine 


KEIMS, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in the 
navy, stationed at League Island. He is about twenty- 
nine years old, tall, with dark hair. If he sees this, he 
is asked to write to an old friend, who will be glad to 
hear from him or from any one who knows him. D. V. H., 
care of this magazine. 


BUCHLOLTZ, BRUNO.—Any one who knows where he !s 
or who can give any information whatever about him will 
do a great favor by writing to his uncle, John Wilhelm, 
1521 North Street, Flint, Michigan. 


JACKSON, enaoye, formerly of Kansas, Illinois, is 
asked to write to J. C, A., care of this magazine. 


ORRIS, Sh eghrad is twenty-two years old, five 
feet two inches in height, and has light hair and blue eyes. 
She is also known as Mabel Belchor, and when last heard 
of was in Knoxville, Tennessee. Her home is in Alabama. 
If she sees this, she is asked to write to her old pal, Dot, 
care of this magazine. 


SOMERS, FRED RAY.—He is a seaman and was last 
heard of on the schoonet ‘‘Constitution’’ at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 25, 1920. He was then second officer. His 
grandmother died and his father would like to get in 
touch with him. If he should see this, he is asked to write 
o his father at Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. 


KINSEY, FLOYD.—He was in the marines in Bremer- 
ton navy yard, Washington, in 1910-11. His old chum who 
was on the “Empress of Japan’ would like to hear from him 
or from any one who can give his address. C. A. B., care 
of this magazine. 


BODWELL, J. H., formerly of the Ninth Division, Camp 
Sheridan, Montgemery, Alabama, and last heard of at 
Camp Meade, New Jersey. Before entering the army he 
made his home at Yazoo, Mississippi. Any information as 
to his present whereabouts will be gladly received by F. 
Miller, 382 Superior Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


HUNT, MRS. DAVID.—She disappeared from her home 
at Howlette Hill, Onondaga County, New York, about 
thirty-five years ago, and has never been heard from since 
that time. Her son is very anxious to know whether she 
is living or dead, and will be glad to hear from any one 
who can givg him any information about his mother. Aus- 
tin Frank Hunt, care of this magazine. 


McALPINE, MRS. LAVINA.—Her maiden name was Pa- 

ton and she was last heard of in North Dighton, Massa- 
chusetts. Her cousin Al would like to hear from her. 
Lester McAlpine, care of this magazine. 


VOLDENAUR, WILL, whose home is somewhere in In- 
diana and who, during the war, was on the U. 8S. S. 
“‘Wyoming,”” is asked to write to the soldier who chummed 
= him in London, England. Jimmy, care of this maga- 
zine, 


SHARP, CHARLES L.—He was last heard from in 1912, 
at 614 Capitol Street, Vallejo, California. He had joined 
the army at Akron, Ohio, in 1907, and went to Honolulu. 
He served four years and was waiting for his discharge in 
1912 when he was last heard from. He is fifty-five years 
old, about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes a 
brown hair. Any information about him will be gladly 
received by his mother, Mrs. Mary E. Sharp, 553 Fourth 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


WHITE, SAMUEL.—He is the son of Mrs. Mary Kate 
and Paul White, of Whitesboro, New York, and was born 
in Utica in 1901. He disappeared from his home in April, 
1916, and his family has not heard from him since. He 
has sand-colored hair, gray eyes, and a light complexicn. 
He sometimes stutters when he talks. His mother has 
worried very much since he left, and any information about 
him will bring great joy to her and to all his family. If 
he sees this, he is asked to write to his sister, Miss Mary 
White, 11 Watkins Street, Whitesboro, New York. 


PELTZLOTTER, MONYA.—He was last heard from thir. 
teen years ago in Buenos Aires, Argentina. He is forty- 
odd years old and was a tailor. His wife’s name Is 
Esther Leah, and they have four girls, the eldest being 
over twenty years of age. Any information will be gladly 
received by his sister, Mrs. F. A. Fingerman, 818 South 
Eighth Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


MITCHELL, JOHN M.—He is about forty years old, six 
feet one inch tall, with brown hair and eyes. He has two 
crippled fingers and four false teeth, two white ones and 
a gold one on each side. He was last heard from in 
Alameda, Texas, in 1914. Any information about him will 
be gladly received by his daughter, Mrs. Doris Smith, 551 
Fourth Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


OLSEN, THYRA.—She is about forty-two years old, and 
was last heard from in Seattle. She is asked to write 
to C. J. Olsen, care of this magazine, 


WILSON, CLEO K., commonly known as “‘Flunco.’”” He 
is twenty years old and was last heard of when he was 
sixteen. Any information” as to his whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by his younger stepbrother, Wren Da- 
vis, Fort de Lesseps, medical department, Canal Zone, 
Panama. 


LLER, LEROY, who was last heard of in Pe mepaein. 


FU 
- Florida. If he sees this, he is asked to write to 


Worthington, 3258 Holmes Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


EYRE.—The address is wanted of any of the children of 
Sam or Annie Eyre, or that of David or Martin Eyre. 
They were from Ballymena, County Antrim, Ireland, and 
when last heard of were in Philadelphia. There were two 
sisters in Belfast, Ellen and Rebeka. Their niece, the 
daughter of Thomas Eyre, deceased, would like to get in 
touch with some of them, as she is anxious to hear from 
some of her father’s people on this side of the ocean. 
ae write to Mrs. Alex. Rathay, Hillier P. O., Prince 

cdward County, Ontario, Canada, 
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LOGAN, wae is about twenty-three years iid 


was in Brawley, California, in 191 


and when last heard 
do a favor 


Any one who ows his present address will 
by writing to N. Glover, care of this magazine. 


ROSERTS, F. F.—He Gaeponazed mogierioncly from At- 
lanta, Georgia, on October 16, 1920, and is believed to be 
somewhere in Texas. He irty- oovenh years old, five 
feet four inches tall, with blue eyes, light hair, and dark 
complexion. Both forefingers are slightly inclined inward. 
Any, one who can tell where he is will greatly oblige by 
writing to Mrs. F. §&. Roberts, 358 East Georgia Avenue, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


oavemens. FRANK _D.—Any one who knew him while 
he in Company _B, 158th Infantry, or in Company B, 
306th “Infantry, A. E._F., will do a great favor by com- 
municating with Mrs. L. Pennywell, 322 East Third Street, 
Cushing, Oklahoma. 


VAN KIRK, THEODORE.—He left Wilcox, Pennsylvania, 
in 1872, and was last heard from at West Oakland, Cali- 
. in 1885. Nothing has been heard from him since, 


something definite of his death will greatly oblige 
his sister, who will be most grateful for their kind- 
ness. Mary Horton van Kirk, Curtisville, Pennsylvania. 


COSTELLO, MILER.—He came from Dublin, Ireland, 
when he wag a young man, and was killed twenty-one 
He had some brothers in this country, and his 
glad to hear from them. Any information that 
will help him to find his father’s people will be most grate- 
fuily appreciated. George L. Costello, Remmel, Arkansas. 


O’BRIEN, LUKE, about forty-four years old, and his sis- 
ter KATHERINE, now about forty-two, the children of 
Thomas and Mary O’Brien. Their father is still living in 
Kansas. ‘Their sister, who has never seen them, woul 
very happy if she could find them. Her mother died when 
the child was nine days old. Any news that will help her 
to communicate with her relatives will be most gladly ree 
ceived and highly appreciated Mary Dougherty, 47 
Prince Street, Middletown, New York 


BARROW, OTIS W. and JAMES S.—Otis was last heard 
of in 191%, when he was about to be discharged from the 
army at Camp Lee, Virginia. He is five feet six inches 
tall, with brown hair and gray eyes, and is now about 
twenty-three years old. James is five feet nine or ten inches 
tall, thirty years old, with gray eyes and hair turning gray. 
He was getting his discharge from the army at Honolulu, 
in 1919, when last heard of, and was intending to come 
back to the States at that time. The brother and sister of 
these two men will be grateful for any information that 
will help to find their brothers. Please write to Miss Elsie 
Barrow, Port Royal, South Carolina. 


SKELTON, MRS.—Her maiden name was Sloan. After 
her marriage she lived in Maunie, Illinois. Her daughter, 
Mary, was taken by an uncle and aunt to Mount Ver- 
non, Indiana, and was placed by them in the Orphans’ 
Home at Indianapolis. She is married now and would be 
glad to know something of her people. Mrs. G. M. Redd, 
Route Number One, Kirklin, Indiana. 


WANTED to find any of the family or descendants of 
HERMAN OTTO and his wife, Alvena Querengaesser Otto, 
who were married. in Marshall County, Illinois, in — 
and i a some time between 1870 and 1880, sup- 
posedly for Brooklyn, New York, and who at the time they 
left had two ge 9 Louis and Dora, Also any rela- 
tives of JOSEPH MARCH, who, in by married Etta 
Querengaesser in Marshall County, some years later moved 
South, and died during the epidemic of 1878 in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. Any information w' greatly appreciated 
by mp Brancer W. March, General Delivery, Shreveport, 
oulsiana, 


KELLNER.—My father left home in Chicago in Septem- 
ber, 1894, el = last seen in New York City about four 
or five years I would like to hear from him, as I 
am ag oye “Stone in the world, and if I can find him 

lad to do anything in my power for him, and 
ako me very happy to see him again. C. T. F. 
Kellner, care of this gnagazine. 


PICKERING, RAYMOND W.—He is twenty-six years 
old, six feet tall, weighs one hundred and seventy-five 

pounds $. and has brown hair and eyes. He has a scar oD 
his left cheek that looks like a dimple when he smiles. 
He was at Kankakee, Illinois, in 1914, and at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in February, 1915. Any news of him will be 
gladly received. bert Bender, 727 Ontario Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


KLEINER, MORTON.—He is about five feet eleven inches 
tall and hag dark hair and gray eyes. is home is sup- 
posed to be in Richmond, Virginia, but when last heard 
from he was in New York City, in November, 1920. An 
old friend would be glad to get his present address. C. 
Summers, care of this magazine. 

JOHANSSON, JOHAN ALFRID.—He left Sweden in 
1875. His father is still living ond is ninety-one years old. 
His youngest brother is seeking him and will be most 


rateful to any one who Will help him to communicate with 
is brother, When last heard from he was somewhere in 
Illinois. Please write to C. Wilhelm Johansson, 10 v- 


erett Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Missing Department 


TURNER, GEORGE E.—When last heard from he was 
-) Youngstown, Ohio, Any information about him will be 

ladly received by a friend. P. L. Vaughen, East Lynn, 
West Virginia. 


REA, FRANCES ne CECIL.—Frances, the girl, is four- 
teen years old, and twelve years old. 


later were adopted by some people in Nebraska. any 
one can tell where they are, it will make the hearts of 
two old people glad to get news of their grandchildren. 
Any one who can give any assistance in finding these chil- 
dren will confer a great favor by writing to Grandma, care 
of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, JAMES D.—He has been absent from home 
for eighteen months, and has only written twice during that 
time, and does not give any address. His —- are very 
much worried about him and beg him to write. They are 
still at the same address. If he will tell them where he 
is, they will gladly go to see him. If he sees this, they 
‘ope he will write at once. D. S. Anderson, 411 Fourth 
Avenue, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


HALVORSEN, CHRISTIAN.—He was in a bospite in 
Mobile, Alabama, when he was last heard from, in 1908, 
but since that time he has been sailing on American Bong 

son Rolf is in the United States, and would be glad 
to hear from him. Any information that will help him to 
get in touch with his father will be greatly appreciated. 

Rolf Halvorsen, care of this magazine. 


BARTEE, ABRAHAM MARSHALL.—He married Eliza- 
beth Axem’ Wright, and had two ay a 
about any_member of this family will be eatly appre- 
Preity by Mrs. Paul Sheppard, 415 Main Street, Fernville, 

eorgia. 


EARS. —Please write; I want to hear from you 
you that nobody touches my mail. Vic, 
Fourth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


FERGUSON, ALICE.—She has been_ missing eleven 
years and was last heard of at Ironton, Ohio. Any infor- 
fmation about her will be very gratefully received by Lizzie 
Osburne, care of this magazine. 


HATTLE, MRS. IDA.—She was in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, when she was last heard from, one year ago. 
She has light-brown hair, blue eyes, and a fair com- 
plexion. Her sister is very gg - bead from her and 
will Psy grateful for any news her present where- 
abou Mrs. Eunice E. Hainey, 301 West Tenth Street, 
Lite. Rock, Arkansas. 


BOWSER, CORA.—She has been missing for five years, 
and her parents are very anxious about her and wish 
she would write to them. Any one who knows where she 
is will do a very great kindness by writing to her mother, 
Mrs. W. E. Bishop, Herndon, Kansas. 


1920 T past 


WOECK, Fred Harry.—He left home on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1920, and mysteriously disappeared. had served 
one year in the Quartermaster’s Corps on this side of the 
water. Any one knowing anything about him is earnestly 
oe to write to his pal, T. A. Cooke, care of this maga- 
zine. 


RAY, HANLEY.—When jest neewd of he was in El 
Paso, Texas, attached to M. 401, and is supposed 
to have enlisted in Denver, Geteiga. His old pal would 


Iike to get in touch with him. 
help him is search will be 
glatily received. . Gallant, 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Any information that will 
greatly appreciated and 
407 Tremont Street, Bos- 


BAKER, RUBY.—Please write to your friend of Kau- 
kauna, Wisconsin, who would be glad to hear from you. 
D. J., care of this magazine. 


F. J. C.—Come at once before it is too late. Your 
mother is very iil and I am ae as money from U,. 
did not come, and we are heartbroke: F.’s note has 
been taken care of, and nothing else "inatters if you come 
quick or let us know where you are. Please.—El. 


ROBINSON, NEWTON R.—He was last seen in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, on October 10, 1919, when he left there 
to go to New York City. He is six feet three inches tall, 
weighs two hundred and ten pounds, is twenty-five yeara 
old, and has black, curly hair and gray eyes. Any one 
who can help to find him will receive the grateful thanks 
of his brother, John 8. Rebinson, 3615 Garner Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


BARNABY, F. N. RAYMOND, formerly of the U. 8S. 8. 
“Wolverine” ‘in 1908, at which time he had a brother, Wil- 
liam, living in Marquette, Michigan, and working as a 
brakeman for the M. Railroad. An old friend would 
ei 2» hear from him or from any one who can give news 


of | F. K., care of this magazine. 
SANSON, GEORGE C.—Tle was last_heard of in 1916, 
when he was in Brooklyn, New York, His daughter, Efe, 


would like to know what has become of him, and will 
most grateful to any one who can tell his present where- 
abouts or help her in any way to find her father. Efile, 
care of this magazine, 























“Good Bye, Boys!” 


“Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at the office. And as I saw 
Tom and Dave there at the same old desk it came to me suddenly that they had 
been there just so the day I came with the firm four years ago. 

‘‘When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain routine things to do. It was 
my first job and I took it as a matter of course. But after a few months I began to realize 
that I was nothing but a human machine—doing things that anyone could do and that I 
couldn’t expect to advance that way. 

“So I had a talk with the manager and I'll never forget what he said. ‘If you want to get ahead, put in some 
of your spare time getting special training along the line of your work. We want men who care enough about 
their future not only to dotheir work well but to devote part of their spare time to preparation for advancement.’ 


“That very night I wrote to Scranton and a few days later had started studying evenings at home. Why, do 
you know, it gave me a whole new interest in our busi- i — ae ae aoe eee TEAR OUT HERE eee gee que oe 


ness? In a few months I was given more important INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


work and more oop Since then See had neg ol 

creases, six months agoI was put in charge of my de- BOXx 3003-C SCRANTON, PA 
partment, and now my big chance has come—I’ m to be lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the poste 
manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! tion, or in the subject, _betore which I m 


“Tom and Dave could never see any sense in my ELECTRICAL ENGINE 1 SALESMANSHIP 
studying nights—they said eight hours was enough for ore Li eed and Railways ns 
any man to be bothered with business. They had the Telegraph Engineer Pi ew a 
same chance I had—they could have been big men in the Telephone Work a miieas@cameae’ e- 
firm tocey. But they stood still while I went up to one haope nt a tn ILLUSTRATING 
of the best jobs in our business. It just shows what Machine Shop Practice CO Cartooning 


(J BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Toolmaker 
Private Secretary 


spare time training will do.”’ 
Gas Engine a 





Every day men who have let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help them are moving up to more 
responsible positions and bigger salaries. Clerks have 
become advertising, sales and business managers; me- 
chanics have become foremen, superintendents and 
engineers; carpenters have become architects and con- 
tractors; men and boys have risen from nothing at all 
to splendid positions of responsibility—because in spare 
hours at noon and at night they have learned to do 
some one thing well. 

If you want to make more money, show your employer you're 
trying to be worth more money. If you want a bigger job, show 
him you’re willing to prepare for it. 

There’s a simple easy way to do it. For 29 years the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools have been training men and 
women right in their own homes whenever they had a little time 
tospare. More than two million have stepped up in just this way. 
More than 100,000 are studying now. Ten thousand are starting 
every month. 

Can you afford to let another priceless hour pass without 
finding out what the I. C. S. candofor you? Here is all we ask— 
without cost, without obligating yourself in any way, mark and 
mail this coupon. 
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OIVIb ENGINE 
Surveying a 


~ ‘Ma apping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engine 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Business ereepondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
aay rapher and Typist 

Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANA 
Railway p banana 
Commsneccie! Law 

eee ENGLISH 
a Beno! Subjects 

Civil, ‘SER vic 
Reiley rete Ste tk 


LES 
Mathematics 
Navigation IB Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Tencher 





Pharmacy Poultry Raising Banking 
— 
Pres Business 
Sans Adress 
Street 

and No. 
City _State___ 

Canadians may send this ¢ roupon to che International ‘-*~*" 


Lid,, Montreal, Canada 
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How I Made $350.00 
On One Short Story 


And How I Learned To Write, In Only a Few 
Evenings, Stories That Actually Sell Themselves 


VEN as a child I wanted to 

write stories. Often when 
ideas suggested themselves to 
me, I longed for the means of 
expression. Often I felt the 
strong desire to write about my 
hopes, my disappointments, my 
joys, my sorrows,—so that all 
the world would read and un- 
derstand. 


But before I realized it, I 
found myself in the office of one 
of the city’s “Big Business” men 
—as his secretary. Gone were 
the dreams of brilliant author- 
ship! Gone were the dreams of 
fame and fortune! As so many 
other budding young writers be- 
fore me, I had swerved from the 
path of glory through the lack 
of proper training. 

Yet, often, as I watched the 
teeming life about me, and stud- 
ied the different faces I saw 
every day, I felt that same irre- 
sistible urge that I had felt in 
childhood—the impulse to write 
my impressions of this world 
and its people. I wanted to 
weave into fascinating stories 
my little daily experiences and 
the characters who played a part 
in them. 


Are Writers Born or 
Made? 


And so I tried to write—poems at first, 
oe articles, then stories. But somehow 

did not seem able to put down in words 
the thoughts and emotions that ran in 
rapid confusion through my min 

What did I lack? Why saan 1 write 
stories in that subtle, interest-arousing .way 
that kept one absorbed to the very end? 
Why couldn’t ! write the kind of stories 
that editors paid high prices for, and peo- 
ple read eagerly? 

One day I was glancing idly throuch a 
magazine. I began to picture my name in 

black letters at the top of the page. 
began to picture my story printed for 
thousands of people to read. It sent en in- 
expressible thrill through me, and looking 
up suddenly, I said to Dad, “Do you 
know, I think I can write stories.”” 

“You! Why, my dear, you have to be 
born to be a writer. 

I glanced back at the magazine in my 
lap. The table of contents included os 
names of as many women as men. 
they, then, all geniuses? Were they a 

“born to write?’ I read some of the sto- 


ries and was frankly puzzled. Here were 
plot-ideas so simple a child could invent 
them—and yet they held the interest to the 
very en 

Often ideas had occurred to me for sto- 
ries—ideas certainly more interesting and 
striking than these—but I could not build 
up the story step by step as these authors 
had done. If I could find the right words 
and expressions, the sympathetic touch of 
human nature, the correct technique— 

Technique! That was what I needed! I 
didn’t know how to begin my story. I didn’t 
know how to introduce my characters, I 
didn’t know how to create interesting com- 
plications and weave around the main char- 
acters tense emotional effects. 

Were writers really born 
began to wonder—and hope. 


I Do a Bit of Investigating 


It seemed suddenly that all my long 

pent-up ambitions gave vent to an over- 
Gheiming enthusiasm. I started to read 
books on short story writing. I started to 
study the technique of plot-building, the 
laws of short story writing. read all 
about authors, and made an_ investigation 
of the different methods used by the teach- 
ers of short story writing. 

I was disappointed at first. Despite all 
my study, the stories I wrote failed to hit 
the mark. After a few rejection slips 
began to feel discouraged. 

Then, one day, I came across an article 
about Prof. Walter B. Pitkin. I found out 
that practically one-third of all the big 
writers in this country had_ studied his 
method. I found out that his method of 
teaching short story writing is used in 
more than two hundred of the greatest uni- 
versities and colleges in America. I found 
out that some of our most popular authors 
go to him for help and advice in working 
out the plots of their stories. 


I Sell My First Story 


Of course, I could not give up my posi- 
tion and go to Columbia University where 
Prof. Pitkin teaches Journalism — but 
could study oe poodertul methods at home 
in my spare time. sent for his course, 
“How to Write Stories’ ” and it has proved 
the most important step I ever made. 

Prof. Pitkin’s course is a gold mine of 
information. It revealed to me the secret 
of creating interest. It taught me how to 
give my story that subtle touch that a 
peals to the editor. It taught me how 
hold the readers spellbound. Best ow" all, 
it taught me how to find ideas for stories 
in the most trivial happenings. 

And so I studied Prof. Pitkin’s splendid 
course in my spare time, and- while I stud- 
ied it I wrote a story based on one of its 
plot suggestions. I sent it to one of the 
biggest magazines in the country, confident 
that the technique was faultless, that I had 
woven setting, plot and characters into an 
absorbing narrative. 

With the passing of a few days I re- 
ceived a check for $350.00—a cheek that 
meant the beginning of a new life for me, 
a foothold on the ladder to fortune and 
fame. 


I Now Write “Movie” 
Stories for Big Pay 


That was the beginning. After that T 
found it was very easy for me to write an 


after all? I 


interesting tale in only a few evenings. I 

id that I could build up a story slowly, 
leading up to an emotional effect that 
leaves the reader breathless. Editors and 
publishers began to write to me, asking for 
my short stories and offering me startling 
prices. 

Soon I found that I had to give up my 
position as secretary. My writing brought 
me such a fine income that I felt that 
must devote more time to it. newspa- 
per heard of me, somehow, and sent me to 
California to get material for a series of 
short stories. It seemed as though a new 
world had opened up for me—a world filled 
with pleasure, happiness and hope. 


Well, now I am writing ‘‘movie’’ 
There is a very 
the valuable information 
Prof. Pitkin’s ‘‘How to Write Stories’ en- 
ables me to write the kind of stories that 
producers clamor for. I usually write one 
or two a week, and spend the rest of my 
time travelling about in my car, seeking 
new experiences, new characters for my writ- 
ing. Oh, it is a glorious life! 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES” 
By Prof. Walter B. Pitkin 


I have been asked to mention here, at 
the end of the story that I have written in 
gratitude for Prof. Pitkin, that any man, 
woman or child who has any desire what- 
ever to write stories — have Prof. Pit- 
kin’s wonderful course “How to Write 
Stories” sent to them absolutely FREE for 
five days. 

Whether you believe that you can write 
stories or not, I would strongly advise that 
you send for this remarkable course. It 
costs you nothing to see for yourself what 
a splendid help i E 
crowded with valuable information. 
cover to cover, each book is a revelation. 


Don’t send any money. Just mail the 
coupon which has been added for your con- 
venience, and Prof. Pitkin’s course will be 
sent to you at once. Glance through it. 
Read a page here and there. Decide for 
yourself whether or not you want it. Then, 
after five days, if you are thoroughly de- 
lighted send us $5 in full payment, or re- 
turn the course and you won't be out a 
cent. 

Remember, the portals of successful au- 
thorship open easily to ose who have 
mastered the technique of short story writ- 
ing. Don’t delay. - There is big money in 
the field for every one. With a little train- 
ing, you too may soon be turning out sto- 
ties at big prices. Mail the coupon NOW. 


stories. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. K-294, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


Coe ee BO RE UE SG 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. K-294, 319 Sixth Ave., N. Y.C. 

You may send me Prof. Pitkin’s Course 
“How to Write Stories.’”” After 5 day: 
will either send you $5 in full payment, or 


return the course to you and pay you noth 
ing. 





